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POLITE hush fell as Anton 

Seidl ascended the rostrum of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 
Dvorak, the little musician from 
Prague, had composed a symphony 
‘From the New World” in farewell 
to the land where he had spent 
three happy years. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, 
a handful in the smart audience 
knew that history had been written. 

They heard the southland sing- 
ing, and the sweep of wind over 
lowa’s prairie . . . satisfying proof 
that America held in her own heart 
the seed of a robust nativnal music. 

For this was exactly what Dvorak 
had come to America to establish. 
He found a vigorous group of com- 
posers already struggling toward 
recognition. His works gave these 
men new dignity, and their work 
added interest. 

If Dvorak had looked a little 
deeper into the American scene, he 
might have been interested in a 
little band instrument factory estab- 
lished thirteen years before in a 
Michigan city famed for diversified 
craftsmanship of the highest order. 

For fifty years, the House of York 
has served American music with in- 


“YL teach the (New World 


’ ) 
its own songs 





struments as fine as human hands 
and scientific skill can create. For 
half a century, York has worked in 
the spirit of the masters of instru- 
mentation . . . Wagner, Dvorak, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Saint Saens.. . 
to develop the eloquence of the 
modern band and orchestra. 

Today, the House of York offers 
a bench-made line of balanced per- 
fection. Yet, despite easily recog- 
nized advantages, a York Instrument 
costs no more than any other 
“standard” make. Would you like 
to try a “York” in comparison with 
the instrument you now play? Your 
signature on the coupon will make 
it possible — without obligation. 


AMERICA’S 
MASTER TRUMPET 
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A revolutionary achievement is this 
new Model 28 Trumpet, which incor- 
porates our exclusive Floating Adjustable 
Tension Piston . . . the finest trumpet 
ever produced. 

In its slender, beautiful lines, you'll 
find performance that sets a new standard 
of artistic excellence . . . exquisite purity 
of tone, flexibility, delicacy and amazing 
power in every register 

Let this sensational new trumpet speak 
for itself. Ask your nearest York dealer, 
or write direct to the factory, for a Model 
28 on 6 days’ FREE approval. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS for 50 years 


THE House oF YORK 
Dept. 732-B 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I would like to try a York instrument. 
Please send complete details on your 
6-day trial offer. 

Name 
Address 


Instrument 
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The Journal and the Advertiser 





HE GROWTH of the Music Supervisors National Conference has been paralleled by 
the expansion of the JOURNAL, in size, circulation and service—an inevitable conse- 
quence of the relation of the JouRNAL to the Conference. 

Owned and published by the supervisors themselves, the magazine is operated as 
the chief medium for furtherance of the organization and its activities. The success of the 
magazine needs no remark—lest it be to call attention to the fact that its “profits” can only 
be measured in the influence and achievements of the Conference. This is because the 
magazine and all income therefrom are devoted exclusively to promotion of the organiza- 
tion and its work. The more successful the organization, the better the magazine, and the 
more satisfactory it is from the standpoints of the organization, the individual reader and 
the advertiser; consequently, the more effective its part in contributing to further success 
of the organization. Thus has continued, in broadening: sweep, the cycle of development 
since the magazine was founded. 

The importance of the advertiser as a contributing factor in this process of evolu- 
tion is obvious. That the significance of the development and the JoURNAL’s part therein 
has been recognized by the advertisers is equally obvious to anyone who scans the pages 
of any issue of the magazine. 


F COURSE, all this is predicated upon the interdependence of the commercial and 

professional interests—the fundamental relationship of the producer to the user of 
materials, commodities and equipment. This relationship is such that it is almost impos- 
sible to say to what degree the progress in music education has been due to the alertness 
of publishers, manufacturers, et al, in keeping pace with the rapid advance made in school 
music, and in meeting—often anticipating—the constantly increasing, changing, and more 
exacting requirements. Nor can one be sure just how much the music industry as a whole 
is indebted to the music educators—and the Conference—for supplying the leaven, without 
which, we fear, business in the field of music would be very flat indeed. 

At any rate, so far as school music is concerned, we believe there is mutual esteem 
and recognition of the basic necessity for a fine relation and close codperation between the 
commercial and the professional forces. Neither could thrive without the other. 


HE majority of the advertisers who are using space in this issue of the JOURNAL 

will be represented by exhibits at the Cleveland convention. Just as the thoughtful 
reader takes full advantage of the opportunity to keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments announced in the JOURNAL advertising pages, so will the great number who attend 
the convention at Cleveland take their full share of the benefits they can secure by visit- 
ing the displays and meeting the representatives of the various firms. 

As we finish this writing there is a consciousness that every reader, whatever his 
relation to the Conference and the JOURNAL, can justifiably share our pride in growth and 
achievement, with which is inseparably interlinked a sense of responsibility for the future, 
of privilege for further self-improvement, and of plain duty to continue to the utmost degree 
the codperation which has contributed to the quarter century of progress that will be ob- 
served in the celebration at Cleveland next April. 
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The Cleveland Meeting 


This issue contains as complete information as it is 
possible to compile regarding the Silver Anniversary 
Conference. If you do not find what you want to 
know on the pages listed below, write to the chair- 
man having jurisdiction, or to the Conference office, 
or communicate direct with President Morgan, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pages 
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Railroad Information 68, 82 
Host Committee Announcement .. baie eae 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 
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*Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 
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TELEGRAM FULL RATE ACCT’G INFMN. 
DAYLETTER| | DEFERRED 

MESSAGE wClerreR TIME FILED 

NIGHT WEEK END 

LETTER LETTER | \ 
desired: ee J. C. WILLEVER, inet oe 


transmitted ase full-rate 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 





Send the following message, cubject to the terms on back hereof. 


TO EVERY MEMBER 0 
ACCEPT OUR CONGRATULATION 


WE CORDIA 


THE QUICKEST, 





SUREST AND SAFEST WAY TO SEND MONEY IS BY TELEGRAP: 


f, which are hereby agreed to 


F THE SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 
S ON THIS THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


LLY INVITE YOU TO MAKE OUR EXHIBIT YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS DURING THE CONVENTION 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 


H OR CABLE. 















CONVENTION NOVELTIES 


INDIAN LOVE CHARM 


Text by Sarah Grames Clark 
Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


An Amerindian choral work for soli and chorus of mixed 
voices. The charming text has been set in a musical 
score of rare melodic beauty. All voice ranges lie well 
within the scope of the average high-school or amateur 
singers. It is the type of cantata which will find a 
welcome with every Supervisor of Junior-Senior high 
school groups. Price, $1.00 


BOBBY 


Book and Music by Clair Johnson 
Edited and additional lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark 


A very tuneful operetta for mixed voices in two acts. 
Requires only a few principals, simple every-day cos- 
tumes and can be performed in any hall or auditorium 
without special scenery. The dialog is fresh and easy 
to memorize. Price, $1.00. 


JUNIOR CHOIR COLLECTION 


By Paul Bliss and Allene K. Bixby 


Twenty two-part anthems suitable for Sunday School 
and Junior choirs. These anthems were specially writ- 
ten for the purpose. Price, 60 cents. 


PROGRAM REPERTOIRE 
Compiled and Edited by ADA BICKING 


This is indeed a great collection of part songs; unison, 
two-part, 3-part (S.S.A., S.A.B., T.T.B.) and 4-part 
(S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., S.S.A.B., T.T.B.B.). Here is fresh 
material within the ability of average groups that 
will be found invaluable for general or occasional use, 
for contests, festivals or the school concert program. 
Cloth binding. Price, $1.25. 

Notice: Another important book by Miss Ada Bicking 
will be announced in a later issue of the Journal. 


MUSICAL EXPERIENCES 
OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Francis M. Arnold and Nina Kenagy 


A collection of songs for children of nursery school 
and junior kindergarten age which is the result of 
sound experience by the authors. The songs are about 
the pets, games and incidents which all children meet 
with in daily life. The tunes are short, original, simple 
and of folk-tune character. Cloth binding. Price, $1.25. 


THE LOST CHORD 


By Arthur S. Sullivan 
Arranged for band by Joseph E. Maddy 
This is a marvelous arrangement of a favorite melody. 
Regular Band, including all extra Clarinet, cm and 
Bass parts. Price, $ .75 
Symphonic Band, including all extra parts. Price, 1.00 


YOU MAY HAVE ANY OF THE ABOVE “ON EXAMINATION” 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WESTERN 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29 


For Supervisors, Teachers, Directors, Conductors of Public School Music 
Standard University Courses in Graduate and Undergraduate Fields 


Some Special Features 


Observation and demonstration classes, 
grades two to nine. 


Concerts, musicales, lectures in Severance 
Hall, the beautiful new home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Recreational and cultural 
advantages of a large University. 


University chorus and Northeastern Ohio 
High School choir provide contact with 
representative numbers from great schools 
of choral literature. 


Graduate courses to meet the needs of ad- 
ministrators, teachers and supervisors. 


Northeastern Ohio High School orchestra 
offers a laboratory for students interested 
in problems of school instrumental music. 


Theoretical and applied music, music ap- 
preciation, choral literature under faculty 
members recognized as leaders in their 


field. 


Over 200 courses in other fields of study. 





Write for special announcement to 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
































Public School Music 


for Teachers and Supervisors 
SUMMER SESSION CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


June 24 to August 5, 1932 


Sussects OrrereD: Chorus conducting, rote songs, eurythmics, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, history of music, technique of orchestral instruments, ensemble prob- 
lems, instrumental ensemble, and methods. Individual lessons in voice, organ, 
piano and all instruments of the symphony orchestra; group lessons in string 
and wind instruments. 

Graduate subjects, applicable toward the master’s degree, offered in mate- 
rials of music instruction, supervision of music instruction, didactic work (aids 
to teaching), keyboard harmony, composition and orchestration. 


Courses in psychology, education, and art offered by other departments. 


For catalog, address Director of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 


(Six Weeks) 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses for the public school music supervisor and teacher 


ewo 


FACULTY AND LECTURES 


William Berwald George Mulfinger 
Harold L. Butler Zeno Nagel 
Rexford Colburn Andre Polah 
Peter Dykema Earl D. Stout 
Frederick Haywood Flora Test 
Ernest Kroeger C. M. Tremaine 
Jacob Kwalwasser Harry Vibbard 
Lowell Welles 
ese 
COURSES 
Points of View in Music Orchestra 
Education Demonstration 


Problems of Procedure, Ma- Music Appreciation 
terials, etc. 


History of Music 
Public School Music Meth- 


on Conducting 
a. Pelneey Instrumentation 
b. Intermediate Piano and Organ 
Voice 
c. Junior and Senior ye 
High Violin 
Theory—Elementary and Piano Methods 
Advanced Teaching of Singing 
Sight Singing Voice Literature 
Ear Training Tests and Measurements 
Harmony Psychology of Music 
Chorus Acoustics 





EVENING RECITALS AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Other colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 
Bulletin sent on request 
Director oF SuMMER SESSIONS 


ADMINISTRATION Buitpinc, Syracuse UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, New York 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JoHN Erskine, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. WencE, Director 


July 5 to August 12 
Piano Violin and ’Cello Voice 


Sic1sMonpD STosowskI Louis Perstncer Fraser GANGE 
KaTHERINE Bacon Louis J. BosTteELMANN Bete J. Soupant 
James Friskin SaMvuEL GARDNER Mrs. Woop Stewart 
SascHa GoropNITZkI SascHa JACOBSEN Mrs, THEOporRE Torpr 
ArtTuur NEWSTEAD Marie Roemaet-Rosanorr 

Hvuen Porter 
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Public School Music 


Raymond Dvorak....Band and Orchestra 

Mabelle Glenn Methods and Appreciation 

Grace Helen Nash...Group Piano; Music History 

Adolf Schmid Orchestration and Advanced Conducting 
Alfred Spouse....... Voice training and choral classes 


Theory of Music 
Howard Murphy, A. M. Richardson, Bernard Wagenaar, George A. Wedge and Helen W. Whiley 
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FOR INFORMATION PLEASE ADDRESS 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


George A. Wedge, Director 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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“INSTITUTE of 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12 CuHartes A. Sink, President 


UNDERGRADUATE AND Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


san ae A gathering place for students, teachers, super- 
visors, conductors and directors of Public 

OF mUSIC School Music, where instruction in all 

Voice School Music phases of instrumental and general methods 
Piano Orchestra Conducting is provided under inspiring conditions by 


Orga i eel 
Vicin one eee a staff of distinguished experts. 
Theory Music Appreciation 
Harmony — Sight Singing — Coaching and regular lessons in all branches 
Counterpoint Free Composition of practical music for professionals desir- 


ing to “brush up” during the summer. 





School of Music 


of the University of Michigan 


Special courses for Directors of Bands and 


Orchestras. Pane , 
University Environment where students from all 


All work State-approved as applicable toward parts of the country assemble for special 
certificate or degree. study in their respective lines. 


For illustrated bulletin descriptive * : 
of the forty courses in this institute Lectures and Concerts, etc., of wide variety and 
general scope are provided daily. 
aadress 


Director of Summer Session i 
For Special! Announcement 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE please address 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. THE PRESIDENT 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20-July 30 
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SUMMER SESSION BAND IN TWILIGHT CONCERT 


Bring Your Instrument 











PART OF OUR BEACH TILDEN TRIES OUR COURTS 
4 Bring Your Suit and Be in the Swim Bring Your Racquet and Golf Clubs 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Director Summer Session 





SUMMER SESSION JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 
Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 
Special Advantages for Graduate Study 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra N B C Broadcasts 
on Wednesdays at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. 





FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























ARTHUR JORDAN 
Conservatory of Music 


Sponsored by a Foundation with $2,000,000 Endowment 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS, TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


In All Music Majors 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 





Special Summer Course 
Public School Music 


JUNE 13, 1932—JULY 16, 1932 


(Six days per week) 


Full Semester Credit in Each Subject 


(State Accredited) 











Affiliated with the Butler University—Member National Association of Schools of Music 
YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


1204 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





Mortimer Wilson, American composer well 
known in educational circles, died of pneu- 
monia at his New York home on January 27 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. Wilson 
upheld the best traditions of American music, 
and devoted his talents to the enrichment of our 
American musical literature and the Providing 
of scientific theoretical works, particularly those 
relating to orchestral training, for students. 
Mr. Wilson was born in Chariton, Iowa, Aucust 
6, 1876. He received his first training there, 
learning to play all orchestral instruments, and 
was director of the local band before he went to 
Chicago to study under Jacobsohn, Middel- 
schulte and Gleason. He studied for two years 
in Leipzig under Max Reger. Later he estab- 
lished himself in New York as teacher and 
composer. He became intensely interested tn 
developing musical accompaniments to motion 
pictures. Outstanding among his compositions 
in this line are: My Country and Overture 
1849 for the production of “The Covered 
Wagon,” and The Thief of Bagdad for Douglas 
Fairbanks’ picture of that name. 


Miss Clyde E. Foster, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
has been a Conference member continuously 
since 1910. “I have been looking forward to 
the Cleveland meeting as epoch marking in the 
progress of music education—and the opportu- 
nity to again greet my friends and meet new 
ones is just as keenly anticipated as ever. . . . 
My first membership was in the third annual 
Conference held in Cincinnati in 1910, and in 
the following year, 1911, in Detroit, I held 
office of Secretary with my good friend, Mr. 
Birge, as President. This Conference lingers 
as a delightful remembrance—a small but dis- 
tinguished group closely allied in interests, with 
intimate and delightful contacts.” Miss Foster 
believes her unbroken Conference record is par- 
alleled by others in the field, at any rate she 
feels that her membership status is not estab- 
lished by the calendar, but “as one doing active 
service in music education—at present teaching 
sixteen college classes per week.” 


The Ninth Annual Conference of Music Su- 
pervisors, in connection with the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, was held at Boston, 
February 5. Frank W. Wright, Director, Divi- 
sion of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and Normal Schogls, acted as chairman of the 
meetings, and greetings were extended by Pay- 
son Smith, Commissioner of Education. Those 
who took part in the program were: Frederick 
W. Archibald, Framingham; Grace D. Beau- 
mont, Enfield; Rose A. Carrigan, Boston; Inez 
Field Damon, Lowell; Arthur J. Dann, Wor- 
cester; Robert W. Gibb, Dedham; Thomas L. 
Gibson, Baltimore, Md.; Gertrude F. O’Brien, 
Lowell; William F. Pollard, Needham. 


The Second Ohio Band and Orchestra Clinic 
was held at Cleveland, January 29 and 30, as 
a part of the service presented to the super- 
visors, and band and orchestra directors of 
Ohio by the School Music Department of the 
School of Education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the Ohio Band and Orchestra Association, 
and the Music Department of the Cleveland 
Schools. 

Because of the enthusiasm aroused over the 
possibilities of the first rather experimental clinic 
held in 1931, the program this year was very 
much enlarged. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were devoted to playing of requested num- 
bers from the selective contest list by bands 
and orchestras that had volunteered to perform, 
in order to secure the criticisms of the guest 
adjudicators. The evening sessioM™ were de- 
voted to the playing of the national and state 
required numbers under the direction of the 
guest adjudicators, who were as follows: Austin 
A. Harding, Champaign, Ill.; Lee Lockhart, 
Pittsburgh; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland; Rudolph 
Ringwall, Cleveland; and Arthur Shepherd, 
Cleveland. 

Max T. Krone of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity acted as general chairman of the Clinic. 
He was assisted by: For the Cleveland Pubiic 
Schools, Harry F. Clarke, Russell V. Morgan. 
J. Leon Ruddick. For the Ohio Band and Or- 
chestra Association, Francis Hendry, Mentor; 
Arthur R. Jewell, Lakewood; Arthur L. Wil- 
liams (President of the Association), Oberlin. 
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SUPERVISORS! 


AT THE CONVENTION APRIL 3 to 8th 
You Are Cordially Invited to Examine 








Thoroughly and Leisurely: - 





The Polychordia String Library 


The Library of Sonatas, Suites, 
Dances, Etc., for String Orchestra 
in Five Grades 


Dr. E. H. Fellowes’ Edition of 
English Madrigals 


Canzonets and 
Elizabethan Part Songs 


Choruses for Male, Female and Mixed Voices 


By American Composers 


Choral Works with Orchestra 


SUCH AS: 


Toward the Unknown Region 
by R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Master Mariners 
by THOMAS WOOD 


Lochinvar 
by HAYDN WOOD 


This Material Will Be On Display 
at the 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU EXHIBIT 


—— GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION —— 




















2 EAST 46 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You Need This 


New Instructor 


68 Pages — —— oo 
Illustrated . . . $] 


Clarinetists-Supervisors! 


Just the book for your library. 
The first and only truly elemen- 
tary clarinet instructor that ex- 
plains all the fundamentals in an 
easy-to-understand manner. Pro- 
fusely illustrated — actual photo- 
graphs show fingerings—no hard- 
to-decipher chart! Simplest and 
easicst-to-understand method ever 
written for clarinet. Written by 
“Mel” J. Webster. Ideal as text- 
book for clarinet teachers and su- 
pervisors. Sold on money-back 
guarantee Biggest instructor 
value on the market May we 
send you one to — 


H. & A. SELMER, INC. 
1317 Selmer Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Send me the new Sel 
mer Elementary Clarinet Instructor 
to examine. 

] | enclose $i 
C] Send payable on delivery, but 
subject to examination. 
(Name) 
(Title) 
(Address) 


(City and State) 
If I like it, I'll nee it—otherwise I 
want my money back 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 











The Third Oklahoma All-State High School 
Chorus (1,000 voices), auspices of the Okla- 
homa Education Association, presented The Mes- 
siah under the direction of George Oscar Bowen, 
February 5, at the Coliseum in Tulsa. The Chorus 
was accompanied by the Tulsa Educational Lit- 
tle Symphony Orchestra, Albert Weatherly, con- 
ductor. Officers of the All-State High School 
Chorus Association: President, James Waller, 
Tulsa; Vice President, Isla M. Davis, Wichita; 
Secretary, Thelma Peters, Muskogee; Musical 
Director, George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa; Members 
of the Board, C. H. Cunning, Ponca City; 
Reven De Jarnette, Weatherford. Sectional Re- 
hearsal Assistants. Sopranos: LL. N. Perkins, 
Hominy: Viola Gillette, Bartlesville. Altos: C. 
H. Cunning, Ponca City; Robbie L. Wade, 
Shawnee. Tenors: Zane Mentzer, Sapulpa; Mrs. 
D. S. Popejoy, Anadarko. Basses: Wyatt Free- 
man, Ada; Mildred Ross, Kingfisher. Com- 
mittces. James T.. Waller (General Chairman) ; 
Attendance, Isla Davis, Wichita; Deportment, 
Thelma Peters, Muskogee; Seating, James Wal- 
ler, Tulsa; Registration, Nelle Smith, Doering; 
Housing. Central High School Parent Teachers 
Association. 

“Alpha Theta Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota 
is hoping to have a large delegation as a part 
of an even lareer representation from Horace 
Mann School. Teachers College. at Cleveland. 
We are all looking forward .to a great ex- 


perience,” writes Marion Flagg. 


National Music Week will be celebrated 
May 1-7. Special recognition of The Star 
Spangled Banner as our official national an- 
them has been suggested by the National Music 
Week Committee. Other plans for the week 
are: the further use and study of American 
music, one phase of which can be linked with 
the celebration of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial, and the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the writing of America. Full 
information and detailed suggestions and plans 
for Music Week can be obtained from the 
National Music Week Committee, c/o National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 





SUMMER STUDY IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Gives credit toward Bachelor of 
Science (in Education) Degree from 
Western Reserve University 


June 20 to July 30 


All private or class work may be 
applied toward degrees. 


Regular winter faculty 


Ghe ([lebeland Tustitute 
of (/usic 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Write for Catalogue 











D Daul 


aoe 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


A UNIVERSITY Department 
fully accredited, offers courses 
in Piano, Organ, Voice, Dramatic 
Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public Schoo! Music. 


FACULTY of international 
recognition. 


ConFERS Diplomas and Bach- 
elor of Music, Bachelor of Musi- 
cal Education and Master of 
Music Degrees. 


STUDENTS desiring Degrees 
must be at least 16 years of age 
and able to present Diploma 
from accredited high school or 
its equivalent. 


TRAINING for concert, opera 
and teaching positions. 


DownTowWN Liberal Arts 
Division fully accredited, offers 
all necessary academic subjects 
for music students. 


DesIRABLE dormitory accom- 
modations. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks—June 22 to Aug. 2. 
Fali Term begins Sept. 12, 1932. 


Address 
Dean ArtHUR C. BECKER 
Music Dept., De Paul University 
Dept. P., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


























(incinnati 


onservatory “LMlusic 


Robert A. Taft, President 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Sixty-Sixth Summer Session 


All Departments Open 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


Classes In Piano Repertoire 


All Courses Leading to Diplomas and Degrees 


Summer Chorus and Orchestra 


Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus—for men and women 
Summer Season of Grand Opera 


Send for Summer Bulletin to 2652 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 








| 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


David Nyvall, Director 





Two Additional Terms. 
| May 9 to June 18 and 
August | to Sept. 10 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20 to July 30 


CURTIS CLASS PIANO 


Helen Curtis, Director 











PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
NORMAL COURSES 
MASTER SCHOOL 


Leading to CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS and DEGREES 
All Courses accredited 


Piano Public School Music Dramatic Art 
Voice Class Piano Expression 
Violin Orchestral and Public Speaking 
Band Instruments 
: Opera Orchestra Play Production 
Organ Conducting Languages 
Ould Ces Theory Choral Literature Dancing 








Kenneth M. Bradley, President 
Edgar Nelson, Vice-President and Musical Director 


DORMITORIES for Men and Women. Rooms single and double, only, 
with room and board. Rates reasonable. 


For catalog and detailed information write to S. J. Howard, Registrar 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


839 North Dearborn, Chicago 


Richard Czerwonky, Vice-President 
Edgar A. Brazelton, Vice-President 





Helen Curtis 








who attend can be comfortably housed. 


solely to their own groups. 


of your choice. 


Eastern Conference..............----+- Hotel Cleveland 
California Western Conference............... Winton 
North Central Conference................-...--+-- Statler 
Northwest Conference....................-----+++- Winton 


you desire to stay in the hotel assigned to your Sectional Conference. 
primarily to facilitate the work of the Sectional Conference officers in arranging for the various affairs pertaining 
While every effort will be made to accommodate every member who makes application 
for reservations in his Sectional Conference hotel, this cannot be guaranteed. Send reservations direct to the hotel 


Southern Conference 
Southwestern Conference 


CLEVELAND HOTEL INFORMATION 


Cleveland offers an abundance of hotel accommodations, and, although it is anticipated that attendance at the 
Silver Anniversary Meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference will far exceed any previous record, all 
It is important, however, that rooms be reserved at once, particularly if 


The assignments listed below are made 


National H. S$. Chorus & Orchestra 


Boys .. 





Girls 





Auditorium 





DIRECTORY OF HOTELS IN CLEVELAND 
































ROOM—ONE PERSON ROOM—TWO PERSONS 
NAME LOCATION 
With Bath Without Bath With Bath Without Bath 
$3.00 to $3.50 | $2.00 to $2.50 $5 00 $3.00 and $4.00 
OD OD B.ED foc ccccccccccccce | { U ¢ ) =e 
yo ee oe | ee 
oIhegenedencsgacee 1.26 to 2.00 ]................] 2.00 to 3 00 
OB OD B.6D Face cccecccccese: AiR ' ] Sener 
50 to 5.00} 2.00to 350} 4.00 to 7.00) 300to 50 
pasceaseesvecane 1.50 to 200/].............. .| 3@ to 400 
.2%5 to 2.50) 1.50to 2.00] 3.25 to 350) 250 to 3 00 
PG BO Bes vsssccneceges LE eee 
.50 to 3.00; 1.50to 250] 400 to 5.00) 3.00 to 400 
SP OD OD Fo cccce.csrcccces i. 2 | | eee 
50 to 2.50 1.50 BE ME Bc ckcnaceasces.ce 
50 and 3 00 2.00 4.00 to 6.00 3.00 
BP OD 6.00 foc cccsccsecsesce 2 OSS) ere 
50 to 3.00] 175 to 2.00) 400 to 500| 30 to 3.50 
Se 6 Sea ty). | er 
OD BAe bo csccvccsccvcens SA OP Be Bo scccccdcesceces 
A aaa SOD OD Oe base ccccccccccces 
DOO B.D J. cccccccccccces 7) 8 eee 





*Members Cleveland Hotel Association, Inc., and Convention Board. 
tMembere Cleveland Convention Board. 
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CURTIS CLASS PIANO COURSE 


ORGANIZE PIANO CLASSES 
in your 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





BEGINNERS BOOK, 75c 


For Young Children 
New Book Just Edited (Art Edition) 


by 
HELEN CURTIS 








New Features Self Explanatory 




















All Procedures Definitely Illustrated and Explained 


Probably the most complete Beginners Book yet offered. All 
material used has been tested by Miss Curtis with hundreds 
of pupils under her personal direction. 





CURTIS CLASS PIANO BOOKS 


Beginners Book (First and Second Grades) 

Book | (Third Grade and above) 

Book II (Upper Grades and Junior High School) 
Book Ill (High School) 





Cardboard Keyboards—Music Stands 
For information write to 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 


817 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 

















REDUCTION IN PRICE 


We have reduced the price of the Vocal Score of the Opera 


THE MIKADO 


By GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


Rrom $2.50 to $2.00 Per Copy 





Stage Manager’s Guide (Acting Libretto). FOR RENT 
; Orchestration for 10 Instruments ONLY 
Chorus Parts, 30c. Small Libretto (Words Only), 2‘5c. 











MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
WM. A. POND & CO., 18 West 37th Street | NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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National Solo and Ensemble 
Contests for 1932 





National School Band and Orchestra As. 

sociations met at the call of President 
A. R. McAllister in the Music Supervisors 
National Conference office at Chicago, March 5. 
All members of the Committee except one were - 
present or represented by proxy. Personnel of 
the Committee: A. R. McAllister, Joliet, I11.: 
W. W. Norton, Flint, Mich.; William Revelli, 
Hobart, Ind.; Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, 
Ia.; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. 
Wegner, Waupun, Wis.; C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago. 

Invitations for the 1932 Solo and Ensemble 
Contests were read from Des Moines, Iowa; 
Oberlin, Ohio; University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; National Orchestra and Band Camp, Inter. 
lochen, Michigan; Marion, Indiana. After care- 
fully considering the merits of the different 
cities, and the advantages to the Associations, 
Marion, Indiana, was unanimously selected, and 
the date set for May 20 and 21, 1932. 


It was decided to use multiple judges—that is, 
three judges for each event—and to run three 
series simultaneously, taking care of the solos 
the first day and the ensembles the second day. 


The entry fee of $1.00 per student, agreed 
upon at the clinic at the University of Illinois, 
was approved. Students who play in both solo 
and ensemble events are only required to pay 
one entry fee. Individual entry cards for each 
soloist and each ensemble will be required. 
Cards may be secured at the following places: 
Mr. C. V. Buttelman, Secretary, 64 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois; School Musician, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
J. Leon Ruddick, supervisor of orchestras, 
Board of Education, 1380 E. 6th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. R. McAllister, 904 Second 
Avenue, Joliet, Illinois. 

Rules for eligibility remain the same as last 
year, and are reprinted in the bulletin mailed 
from the Conference office (additional copies of 
this bulletin may be secured by writing Mr. 
Buttelman). 

The solo instruments and ensemble groups for 
the band division remain the same as last year, 
with the addition of miscellaneous, accompanied 
trios. (Accompaniment may be piano or harp.) 
The solo instruments and ensembles for the 
orchestra division remain the same as last year. 

The closing date for all solo and ensembie 
entries is May 10. All entries must be received 
by the chairman, together with the entry fee to 
cover same at 904 Second Avenue, Joliet. 
Illinois, on or before the above date. 

A. R. McAtutster, Chairman 


Tx Solo and Ensemble Committee of the 


+ 


The New York State Band and Orchestra 
Association was organized at a meeting at 
Crouse College, Syracuse, New York, February 
13. The meeting was attended by leading band 
and orchestra directors of the state; many more 
unable to attend sent their regrets. Officers 
elected: President, Arthur R. Goranson, Jame 
town; Vice President, Manetta F. Marsh, Cort- 
land; Secretary, John C. Fraser, Seneca Falls; 
Treasurer, Walter H. Trembiay, Schenectady; 
By-Law Committee, Dean H. L. Butler (Chai: 
man), Syracuse; Edward John, Salamanca: 
Charles Borone, Lockport. The By-Law Com 
mittee will draw up the constitution and de 
cide on laws. They will report at the next 
meeting which will probably be held in connec 
tion with the State Contest at Syracuse, May 
8 and 9. 

It was the unanimous decision of the meeting 
that the Kansas plan of judging, as advocate: 
by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs, 
preferable to the old system. As a result of 
this decision, the plan will be adopted by the 
State Band and Orchestra Contest Committee, 
Dean Butler, Chairman. 

It is hoped that all band and orchestra lead- 
ers in the state will join this organization. Al! 
New York directors interested in this movement 
will receive full information by writing to Joh» 
C. Fraser, Secretary of the New York State 
Band and Orchestra Association, 181 Fal! 
Street, Seneca Falls, New York. 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve 
weeks time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a 
single penny. That is the only basis upon which we 
organize school bands and we have been highly suc- 
cessful in every instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely. relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of in- 
struments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


Write for full details of this sane, secure, guaranteed 
plan, also list of some of the outstanding schools in the 
United States where the Holton Plan has been adopted 
and has operated for several years with outstanding 
success. 


Visit our display in the Cleveland Auditorium, April 3-8, 
1932, and we will gladly explain our plan in detail. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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ADVENTURES AND ATTAINMENTS 





wees] Practice of 








Reliability 


























Twenty-five years is an important milestone, and the achievements of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference have far exceeded the dreams of the earnest group who 
met in Keokuk in 1907. The organization was possible because there had been other 
pioneers who possessed purpose and vision. It was in 1870 that 


GINN AND COMPANY 


published the first music series ever to be used universally. For sixty-two years the 
GINN publications have been dependable and have maintained their popular prestige. 
Real progress marks the way from the old National Music Course to the 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


modern in content, in price, and in appearance. 
There is no substitute. 


Ask the teachers who use if. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston — New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas — Columbus — San Francisco 
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The Survival of the Fittest 


HO are the fit and why are they most likely to survive? They are the “capable, the com- 

WV petent, those best suited for various purposes.” They survive because of their capability, 

their competence, the fact that they are best suited for various purposes. Providence, luck, 

blind fate, may seem responsible for the success of certain individuals. However that may be, it 

requires alertness to see an open door, imagination to glimpse what is beyond it, courage to face 
difficulties which may arise in a new situation, and ability to solve them. 


4 


Sixteen years ago a group of teachers and supervisors of music were enroute from Chicago 
to Lincoln to attend the tenth meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference. In the party 
were two boys, university students who aspired to work in the field of music’education and who 
sensed in the Lincoln Conference opportunity for a preview of their profession at work. Once on 
the scene of the meeting, with all the enthusiasm of youth, they were here and there and every- 
where. There was no place for them on the program and no demand for their services. But they 
made a place for themselves by acting as an impromptu orchestra for dancing after the close of the 
day's scheduled events. One secured use of a hotel piano and pushed it into place; the other found 
a chair, seated himself at the keyboard and played as long as anybody desired to dance. He served 
as handy pianist throughout the week. Following this active start, he has attended Conference 
after Conference, made speeches, conducted demonstrations, performed all sorts of routine duties, 
and for the past two years has been the efficient and hard working President of the organization 
he served so humbly in 1916. The piano mover served his apprenticeship in the school music field, 
working from the professional to the business side of music, and is now manager of the Hollywood 
Bowl. Accident? Luck? No! merely the working out of an age-old principle that positions of 
responsibility call for and seek out those best prepared to hold them. 


4 


Get out your old Conference Proceedings! Look through the programs, read some of the 
articles; more particularly, note who wrote them! Then turn to the membership lists and check up 
on the more active workers and the positions they occupy! You will find that those who have car- 
ried forward the work, serving without any thought of reward, are all people who stand for some- 
thing in their own communities as well as in the Conference. They are the leaders because they 
are the doers. And since they do things they are sought out for the most important positions. 


4 


In all parts of the country teachers are questioning the advisability of attending Conference, 
summer school or engaging in other forms of self improvement that cost money. The uncertainties 
of the present and immediate future weigh heavily upon us. We are beset by doubt over any 
expenditure that involves sacrifice. In facing such a problem it is well to recall that in times of 
adversity the prudent prepare for the next upturn of fortune. When the upturn comes, as it always 
has, those who are the most capable and best prepared will be ready for the rise. The fit do survive. 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 
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RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN 
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The Music Supervisors National Conference 


An Historical Sketch by Edward B. Birge 


URING the last week of November, 1906, 
D Philip C. Hayden, writing from the editorial 

office of School Music in Keokuk, Iowa, where 
he was also supervisor of music, invited about thirty 
music supervisors in the middle west to meet in Keokuk 
t some date to be agreed upon, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing his method of teaching sight reading, and to 
confer upon other matters of general pedagogical inter- 
est. The response was so nearly 


kuk one of its early presentations under the the direction 
of Hortense Reynolds, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

As all the members of the new group were also mem- 
bers of the music section of the N.E.A., which was 
scheduled to meet at Cleveland in the summer of 1908, 
it was decided to hold the next Conference in the spring 
of 1909. Thus was born the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, though it was not christened until later. 

The interruption of the N.E.A. 
meeting at Cleveland in 1908 was 





unanimous that in the January, 
1907, number of School Music 
a call was printed signed by 
twenty-six music supervisors, 
reading as follows: 

“Tt being almost certain that the 
anual meeting of the N.E.A. 
will be held in the extreme east 
or extreme west next summer, it 
seems desirable to hold a meet- 
ing of school-music supervisors 
in the middle west. Believing in 
the value of such a conference, 
and fully intending to be present 
uurselves, the undersigned hereby 
call for a gathering of supervis- 
ors of school music, to come to- 
gether at Keokuk, Iowa, at some 


Conversation. 


Prayer. 
Rhythm forms. 


Park, Il. 


apolis, Kan. 


9:00 Prayer. 


Mrs. M. 


date to be settled later. The offi- ° | 7°°° Not Arraneea. 
cial board of the N.E.A. will be 8:00 


asked to appoint a committee to 
arrange a program for this con- 
ference.” 


Parts. 


The First Program 
Keokuk, 1907 


Wepnespay Eventnc, Aprit 10 


Tuurspay Morninc, Apri 11 


Class Demonstrations, P. C. Hayden. 
Round Table Discussion. 


TuHuRsDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
Class Demonstrations continued. 
Round Table Discussions. 


e Tuurspay Eveninc, Aprit 11 
The Child Voice, T. P. Giddings, Oak 


Terminology, Wm. B. 


Round Table Discussions. : 
Fripay Morninc, Aprit 12 it 


What Regular Teachers Can Do with 
Voice Training in the Primary Grades, 
Miss Alys E. Bentley, Washington, D. C. 
Authorized Versions of National Songs, 
L. Chapin, Hastings, Minn. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, Apri 12 


Fripay Eveninc, Aprit 12 
Operetta by Keokuk School Children— 
“The House That 
Jessie L. Gaynor. 
This work will be put on the stage by Mrs. 
Reynolds of Des Moines, who will spend three 
or four weeks here training the children for their 


not fatal to the new Conference, 
as it might easily have been. The 
new group met in due course at 
Indianapolis in 1909 and again at 
Cincinnati in 1910, where the 
name. “Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference” was adopted 
by the organization, together with 
a constitution. This act entailed 
a distinct break away from the 
music section of the N.E.A., a 
separation not so easily made as 
might seem, looking back 
through an interval of twenty- 
two years. Music supervisors are 
loyal folk; through persistent ef- 
fort they had built up their sec- 
tion of the N.E.A. into a power- 
ful organization, the abandon- 
ment of which came hard to 
many a music supervisor. But 
the logic of the situation was too 


Kinnear, Minne- 


Jack Built’”—Mrs. 











The list of signers was headed 
by the names of the three board 
members referred to, namely, Hamlin E. Cogswell, Mrs. 
frances E. Clark and Philip C. Hayden. The result 
was that 104 persons assembled at Keokuk and held a 
conference lasting three days, April 10-12, 1907. Sixty- 
nine of the group became permanent members. Sixteen 
states were represented. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Cogswell, who as president 
of the music section of the N.E.A. had been scheduled 
to preside, Mrs. Clark, vice-president of that body was 
asked to become chairman of the conference. At all the 
sessions Mrs. Clark not only was an efficient chairman, 
hut through her leadership there came about a unity of 
‘eeling, which by the closing session resulted in unani- 
nous vote to effect a permanent organization, of which 
Philip C. Hayden was elected president. There is no 
need to narrate the doings of the Keokuk conference. 
They were much like the meetings of similar groups. 
"he sessions were pleasant and profitable. It may be 
‘f historical interest to note that Jessie Gaynor’s popular 
operetta, The House that Jack Built, was given at Keo- 
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powerful to be resisted. Contin- 
uance with the N.E.A. meant 
lack of continuity, lack of money and lack of inde- 
pendence. To the clear-visioned, militant new organiza- 
tion it meant weakness rather than strength—a fact 
which its rapid expansion as an independent body re- 
vealed more and more clearly. With the 1910 meeting 
began the printing of the annual Yearbook, which has 
grown in importance with each succeeding issue. 

Looking back through the years we may easily divide 
the evolution of the National Conference into three 
periods: The period of childhood, from 1910 to 1917; 
the period of adolescence from 1917 to 1926, followed 
by that of maturity. In such a brief summary as this 
only a few significant landmarks in its history can be 
mentioned. 

During the first period general sessions were the rule. 
Committees labored with and reported upon the prob- 
lems of a music curriculum for the grades and high 
school, foreshadowing the later reports of the Research 
Council. In 1912, at St. Louis, Carl Seashore presented 
the then new subject, “Measurement of Musical Talent.” 
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In 1913 at Rochester, New York, a committee on com- 
munity singing began its work, which resulted in the 
long series of pamphlets culminating in the Twice Fifty- 
ive Community Songs. This committee consisted of 
Peter W. Dykema, Hollis Dann, Will Earhart and 
Osbourne McConathy. In 1914, at Minneapolis a reper- 
cussion of the work of the famous Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education was felt in the 
report of Will Earhart, chairman of the Committee on 
Music of that body. Also the idea of a Conference 
Quarterly Bulletin, predecessor of the Music Super- 
visors Journal was launched under the editorship of 
Peter W. Dykema. Under Mr. Dykema’s editorship, 


and that of his successors, George 
Oscar Bowen, Paul J. Weaver, 
the JouRNAL grew and prospered 


from year to year. The most im- 
portant single property of the 
Conference, the JourNAL today 
occupies a position of recognized 
prestige and authority in the 
journalistic field, while continu- 
ing its major function of official 
organ, virtually keeping the or- 
ganization in continuous session 
through its editorials, special ar- 
ticles, departmental contributions, 
discussions, and messages from 
conference presidents. 

In 1915, at Pittsburgh the 
Conference began informal sing- 
ing. At the request of the Con- 
ference Karl W. Gehrkens sub- 
mitted a statement of the con- 
sensus of opinion as to the aims 
of school music as follows: 

“The ultimate aim of 
teaching in the public schools is 
to cause children to know, to love 
and to appreciate music in as many forms as possible, 
and thus bring added joy into their lives and added 
culture and refinement into their natures. 

“The specific means for accomplishing these aims may 
vary considerably in various places, but it is the sense of 
this body of music supervisors that the most direct ap- 
proach is at present to be found in the expressive sing- 
ing by the children themselves of a large amount of the 
best music available, and it is their belief that in this 
singing the art side and the science side of music need 


music 


not necessarily be antagonistic, as some have seemed to 
assume, but may each contribute something to the sum 
total of musical influence that we are seeking to exert 
upon the child. It is our belief, also, however, that 
when the science side is emphasized, it should always 
be as a means to an end and never as an end in itself. 
In other words, that although skill in sight-reading, 
keenness in analysis in ear training, and some knowledge 
of theoretical facts may all be desirable, yet these tech- 
nical aspects of musical study must never be allowed 
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FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
“Mother of the Conference” 


to interfere with the legitimate working out of those 
emotional and aesthetic phases of music which consti- 
tute the real essence of the art; in other words, that it 
is the art side of music with its somewhat intangible in- 
fluence which we are seeking to cultivate rather than 
the science side with its possibilities along the line of 
mental training and its more easily classified results.” 
The reason for including this somewhat lengthy state- 
ment is that it marks the conviction toward which the 
Conference had been groping from its beginning, and 
it also clearly marks the time when the details of method 
in teaching sight singing ceased to interest the Confer- 
ence, though to its individual members they remained 
as absorbing as ever. 

In 1916, at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
William L. Tomlins led the whole 
membership in a choral concert 
The conference chorus became a 
feature of many subsequent ses- 
sions. 

The period of adolescence be- 
gan at Grand Rapids in 1917, 
with the breaking away from ex 
clusively general meetings and 
apportioning to round tables the 
problems arising from the grow 
ing expansion of school-music. 

In 1918, the year of our en- 
trance into the World War, the 
Conference appointed an Educa- 
tional Council to be a permanent 
body of research, later renamed 
as the National Research Coun 
cil. In this year also the in 
evitable happened. The National 
Conference started in the Middle 
West. With surprising swiftness 
its influence had come to be felt 
in every part of the country 
Supervisors from every section wanted to attend its 
sessions, which could seldom be held outside the certtral 
area, but the distance to be travelled made this impos 
sible for the many. The Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference was the first to form a section of its own. Others 
would inevitably follow. 

In 1919, at St. Louis, the keynote of Osbourne Mc 
Conathy’s presidential address, consisting of the follow 
ing single sentence, “Every child should be educated in 
music according to his natural capacities, at public ex- 
pense, and his studies should function in the musical life 
of the community,” gave rise to the slogan, “Music for 
every child, and every child for music.” In 1920, at 
Philaielphia, under Hollis Dann’s presidency, the mem- 
bership jumped from 646 to 1242, a gain of 92 per cent. 

In 1921, at St. Joseph, Missouri, a conference or- 
chestra shared in the annual concert with the chorus 
under the direction of Will Earhart. 

In 1922, at Nashville, Tennessee, Joseph E. Maddy 
brought the high school orchestra of 75 players from 
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Richmond, Indiana. From this meeting also dates the 
first committee on instrumental affairs, consisting of Jay 
\\. Fay, chairman, Victor L. F. Rebmann, B. F. Stuber, 
ktussell V. Morgan and Eugene Hahnel. Also a com- 
iittee on vocal music, consisting of Edgar B. Gordon, 
chairman, Mabelle Glenn, D. R. Gebhart, Ernest G. Hes- 
scr, Mary Nugent and J. Powell Jones. Thus began the 
custom of working through standing committees upon 
which the Conference depends for needed research, and 
0: which there are at present seventeen. This year 
122) also marks the formation of the Southern Con- 
‘ence, 
In 1923, at Cleveland, occurred the first Pioneer’s 
eakfast, showing that the beginnings of the National 
( onference were already becoming legendary. In 1924, 
Cincinnati, the membership had grown to over 2,500 
d in 1925, at Kansas City, to over 3,000. In this 
\car was worked out an important piece of statesman- 
sip, through a committee headed by Peter W. Dykema, 
\hich provided that members of sectional conferences 
sliall automatically also be members of the National Con- 
ference, with meetings to be held biennially by the Na- 
tional in the even years and by the Sections in the odd 
ars. This signal achievement of committee work 
brought the Music Supervisors Conference movement 
to full maturity. The first biennial year for the National 
Conference saw the death of Philip C. Hayden, its 
under. 
The rest of the story is so recent that little remains 
» be told. The National High School Orchestra at De- 
troit, in 1926, organized by Joseph E. Maddy, the Na- 
ional High School Chorus, organized by Hollis Dann 
ior the 1928 meeting at Chicago, and the remarkable 
displays of superb singing by various high school groups 
i recent conference meetings all make us sure of the 
aturity of the school music profession. 
The last step in the evolution of the National Con- 
ference was the appointment of an executive secretary 
with headquarters in Chicago. This new official, Clifford 


Buttelman, has rapidly won the confidence of the 
cntire Conference body. Through his office flows all 








In 1907 


ERE are some of the topics recommended for discussion 
H by various supervisors who attended the meeting at 

Keokuk in 1907. It is worthy of note that some of these 
topics are still being “discussed.” (These suggested topics and 
the list of names printed below, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Van B. Hayden, were taken from the March-April and 
May-June, 1907 issues of School Music Monthly.) 


The Relative Importance of Individual Work in The Music 
Recitation. 

The Place of Written Work and What to Write. 

Falling From the Pitch. 

What Should the Music Course of Study Include? 

How Much Do You Expect From the Three Lower Grades in 
Music? 

What Should Be Done for Monotones? 

When the Supervisor Has Only Once a Week to Give to H. S., 
How Can the Time Be Spent to the Best Advantage? 

A Graded Course for High School. 

Shall We Teach Exercises or Music? 

Vocal Exercises. 

Testing Voices and Placing Them in Parts. 

High School Music—What Its Use, What Its Standing Should 
Be. 


What Should We Expect Of the Music Supervisors of the 
Twentieth Century? 

A More Thorough Preparation on the Part of All Supervisors 
for the More Complete Success of the Work of the Future. 

Terminology. 

High School Credits. 

How to Obtain Best Rhythm Work. 

Does it Make Song Singing Less Beautiful to Learn the Tech- 
nical Side of Music? 

How Shall We Make Music a Required Study in the Schools of 
the State? 

Use of Correct Musical Terms. 

Use of Syllables—To What Extent? 

Efficiency of Grade Teacher. 

What Should Be Especially Emphasized in the State Normal 
Schools? 

Uniform Version of Patriotic Songs. 

How Can We Develop Technical Skill in Sight Singing Without 
Sacrificing Musical Spirit? 

What Music Work Should Kindergartens Do? ; 

How to Deal with Balky Teachers, Balky Boys, Grading Pupils, 
Unmusical Teachers and Children. 











the business of the National Conference, involving up- 
wards of 10,000 members. Here are published the five 
issues of the Music Supervisors Journal, and the An- 
nual Yearbook. Endless detail is involved in the fact 
that the executive headquarters acts as a clearing house 
for the work of the many official committees and 
keeping in touch with every part of the school-music 
field. The long need of this step is shown in the re- 
markabie smoothness with which is carried on the ex- 
tensive affairs of the National and six United Confer- 
ences, and the various departments and affiliated organi- 
zations. We may say without ostentation that we have 
travelled far in twenty-five years. 





Birdie Alexander, Dallas, Texas. 
Anna M. Allen, Peoria, Iil. 
Fannie Arnold, Omaha, Neb. 
Cora A. Ball, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Elizabeth L 





Edith Ball, Princeton, Ill. Ella Fink, Mankato, Minn. C. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 
Irene Bassett, Bloomington, Ill. Robert Foresman, New York City H. E. Owen, Madison, Wis. 
Alys E. Bentley, Washington, D. C. C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. J. E. Freeberg, Jewell, Iowa 

A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. M. Black, Washington, Ind. T. P. Giddings, Oak Park, III. 
Leta ‘Goembel, Centerville, Lowa 
Laura Graham, Boone,. lowa 
Florence Gray, Kansas City, Kan. 

: . Grace Harrington, Kewanee, III. Mrs. E. Evelyn Selleck, Pueblo, Colo. 

Melvin S. Bushong, Olathe, Kan. P. C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa W. J. Stabler, Noblesville, Ind. 

Miss Hazelrigg, Topeka, Kan. 

Arthur Henry, New York City 

Alice Inskeep. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

M. Edwin Johnson, East St. Louis, III. 

Florence J. King, Marshalltown, Iowa 

W. B. Kinnear, Minneapolis, Kan. 

H. E. Leedy, Bellville, Ohio 

Mary Lyon, Owosso, Mich. 


E. B. Birge, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miss M. M. Boals, Alton, III. 

Charles A. Boyle, Emporia, Kan. 

Lena Brooker, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
Florence N. Bryan, Parkersburg, West Va. 


Louise M. Butz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Elizabeth Carmichael, Charles City, Iowa 
Emma Caron, Canton. Ill. 

W. P. Christy, Iowa City, Iowa 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jessie é Clark, Wichita, Kan. 

E. L. Coburn, St. Louis, Mo. 

a Congdon, New York City 


The First Conference Membership Roll—Keokuk, April 10-12, 1907 


Davis, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
feanette * Rw Superior, Neb. 

WV. I. Early, Independence, Kan. 
Charlotte Field, Findlay, Ohio 


Miss Theo. McDonald, Canon City, Colo. 
Mrs. Elizabeth McNair, Mattoon, Ill. 
Mrs. Alice Marsh, Augusta, III. 

Arthur Mason, Columbus, Ind. 


E. L. Philbrook, Rock Island, Iil. 
Mary R. Pierce, Chicago, IIl. 
Cora A. Pollock, Beloit, Wis. 
Elizabeth Pratt, ‘Quincy, Ill. 

Alice Rogers, Clinton, lowa 
Stella R. Root, Springfield, Ill. 
Martha Scott, Carthage, Mo. 


Hulda M. Stenwall, Monmouth, III. 
Mabel Stonaker, Pueblo, Colo. 

Mary S. Thomas, Waterville, Kan. 
Ella Treat, Decorah, Iowa 

J. A. Wallace, Mendota, IIl. 

F. W. Westhoff, Normal, Il. 

Theo. Winkler, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Mvrtle F. Woodson, Greenfield, Ind. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A Rich Musical Program in School Life 


* 


, 


* 


Encouragement of Musical Activity in Home and 
Community 


HIE Silver Anniversary of the Music Supervisors 

National Conference emphasizes in a glowing way 

the faith of the founders in the power of music 
as a great torce in education. The Conference Founders 
are conducting a special service in Old Stone Church on 
he Public l‘rances EI- 
All Con- 
to the capacity of this 
1820 


Square, Sunday evening, Dr. 


1 1 1 _ rs 

ill be in cnarge ot the service. 
are invited 

h founded in 


The Conference Program 
ypes that the plans of building the 


around fundamental educational 
problems and devoting sectional meetings to discussion 
activities will be happily 


tion of spt cific 


addition there is a generous allotment of 
by school music organizations. 


You will notice the dual theme of our meeting above. 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


N [KOLAL SOKOLOFF and his great orchestra 
4 of musical artists will receive vou as guests on 
afternoon, April third at four o'clock in their 
Severance Hall, 11001 Euclid Avenue. 


that vou will gladly come to spend Sunday in 


Sunday 
hne new hom 


| hope 


i 


The School Music 


January 30. 
Strickling as Chief Steward. 


Ohio Band and Orchestra Clinic, 
Conference Stewards, with Mr 
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Club of Northeastern Ohio, George F. Strickling, President. 
ture was made on the campus of Western Reserve University during the meeting of the 
The members of this group will serve as 
(See paragraph at right.) 


Cleveland. It is your only opportunity during the Con 
ference to hear this superb organization and to visit the 
Orchestra’s home in University Circle. You must se- 
cure your complimentary tickets either at the M.S.N.C. 
Information Booth at the Cleveland Union Terminal 
as you arrive, or at one of the three Headquarters 
Hotels before three o’clock Sunday. 

l‘or those who can stay over until Saturday of Con- 
ference Week, a splendid opportunity is given to hear 
“The Children’s Crusade,” by Pierne, presented by The 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Orchestra Chorus, and a chorus 


of Cleveland school children. 


The Host Committee of Two Hundred 


R. JOHN C. KENDEL, chairman, and his Host 
Committee of 200 are prepared to make your 
Conference week one to be remembered for good fel- 
lowship and widened acquaintance, Let them help you 
in every way possible. You will recognize members of 
this friendly committee by the “HOST” ribbon each 
will wear. 
Children of Depression 

ik here hoys and girls in our schools during this time 
of depression deserve our every effort to see that 
they are not deprived of opportunity equal 
to that offered other generations of school 
pupils. This is an obligation we must will- 
ingly assume for their good. The support 
of each member is needed now more than 

We shall not fail. 


ever before. 


Conference Stewards 


HE School Music Club of Northeast- 
, Ohio, George F. Strickling, Presi- 
dent, has willingly assumed the task of 
It will be the duty of mem- 
bers of this organization to make the ma- 


stewardship. 


chinery of our meetings run smoothly. 
Whenever you see a member wearing a 
ribbon bearing the word “STEWARD” 
you may rest assured that they are fa- 
miliar with Cleveland and will gladly offer 
3oth the Confer- 


any assistance possible. 
Host Committee 


ence Stewards and the 
will have headquarters in Exhibit Hall. 


(PV vm 


Board of Education, Suite 120 
1380 East 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The pic- 
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Mabelle Glenn 
1st. Vice-President 
Chairman, Music Appreciation Com. 


Max T. Krone 
2nd Vice-President 











Karl W. Gehrkens 
Executive Committee 


Ada Bicking 
Executive Committee 





Concert by The Cleveland Orchestra. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Conductor. Sunday, April 3, at Severance Hall (4:00 
P. M.). Admission by ticket, which can be secured at 
your hotel or at the information booth in the terminal 
station, when you arrive. 

Founders Silver Anniversary Service. 
Sunday, April 3, 7:45 P. M. 

National H’gh School Chorus and National High School 
Orchestra. Over eight hundred members in these two 
groups—representing nearly every state, and from as far 
away as Alaska. 

The Band Festival. Featuring the Ohio All-State Band, 
Carleton College Symphony Band, crack marching bands, 
ensembles of selected players. Every phase of band work 
will be demonstrated. Guest Conductors—Taylor Bran- 
son, Director of U. S. Marine Band, and Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 

Founders Breakfast. If you are a Founder this significant 
anniversary event will interest you. 

Pageant of American Music in the Community. An origi- 
nal conception, prepared and staged especially for the 
Silver Anniversary Meeting. We must not tell you more 
—but don’t miss it! 

Addresses by outstanding authorities in the field of music 
and education. A partial list of speakers is printed else- 
where. 

Twenty Departmental Sessions—each a “convention” in 
itself. A complete list of the “Section” meetings is 
printed elsewhere. 

Supervisors Chorus. The revival of this feature in new 
form under the direction of Dr. Hollis Dann, has been 
greeted with widespread approval. 

Lobby Sings—directed by Albert Edmund Brown. 


Old Stone Church, 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY FEATURES 


Music Discrimination Contest. “In this contest, the attend- 
ant ‘Study Helps,’ and the wide publicity given through 
the JouRNAL and other media, the Conference is making 
a major contribution to the advance of music education.” 
Final announcement, with full information regarding the 
test, is made by the Music Appreciation Committee in 
this issue. (“Study Helps” and full information may be 
obtained from the Conference office. Postage 4 cents.) 


Radio Instruction. Radio will enter prominently into this 
program. Besides the Music Discrimination Contest and 
the broadcasts of various programs, a radio section will 
discuss this new development in education, and a demon- 
stration of an actual “radio lesson” will be given in the 
auditorium of Station WTAM. 

Music in Villages, Consolidated and Rural Schools. An 
important section meeting, with demonstrations by pupils 
from village and rural schools. 

National School Band and National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciations, Wednesday, April 6 (Board of Education Audi- 
torium). 

Many Outstanding Instrumental and Choral Groups. Two 
great choruses, each of 3,000 singers, from Cleveland 
schools. 

Informal Dinner and Play Night. Cast dull care aside for 
this occasion. You'll be surprised! (Tuesday evening.) 

Supper Dance. With the compliments of the Exhibitors 
(Monday). 

Sectional Conference Banquets. An entire evening (Thurs- 
day, April 7) has been set aside for the banquets and 
business meetings of the Sectional Conferences. 

Exhibits. Exceptionally attractive—and accessible—displays 
are provided by the members of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. Exhibition Hall. 
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Frank A. Beach 
Executive Committee 
Chairman, Festivals and Contests Com. 


Walter H. Butterfield 
Executive Committee 











Will Earhart 
Chairman, Research Council 


Ejiward B. Birge 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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The ‘Program 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
Cleveland—April 3-8 


(Subject to Change} 


ene 


Sunday, April 3 


/ Advance Registration Sunday. For those holding 1932 membership 
cards. Do not apply unless you have your 1932 membership card 
(or receipt), as no dues can be paid on this day. North Central 
Conference at Hotel Statler; Eastern Conference at Hotel Cleve- 
Frances Dickey Newenham land; California Western, Southern, Southwestern, and Northwest George Oscar Bowen 
Board of Directors Conferences at Hotel Winton. Hours 10:00 to 12:00 and 2:00 to Board of Directors 
5:00 only. After Sunday all registration will be at the head- 
———— es quarters in the f'ublic Auditorium. 
Be sure to secure ticket for the complimentary concert of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, either at Registration Desk 
\or at the special desk in the lobby of each headquarters hotel. Y 4 








10:45 Special Musical Services in Cleveland Churches. 


3:00 Half-hour Organ Recital (Garden Court, Museum of 
Art). Arthur Quimby, Cleveland. 


4:00 Special Program by The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor. Complimentary to Conference 
members, Severance Hall. (Severance Hall—No. 
11001 Euclid Ave—home of The Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and the Cleveland Museum of Art, are located 
in the University Circle area. 

Note: Admission to the complimentary orchestra concert will be 
by ticket. Severance Hall seats 2,000. This is the only oppor- 
tunity to hear The Cleveland Orchestra until the next Saturday 
afternoon. Complete notice of ticket plan will be mailed you. 

— ee ! : Founders Service (Old Stone Church). Dr. Frances = 

Semen B Baten Elliott Clark presiding. Alice Inskeep 


° — ~ Board of Directors 
Beans ¢ SGetee : Lobby Sings and Visiting (Hotels Cleveland, Statler - 
and Winton). 


Monday, April 4—Morning 


Registration and Exhibits (Exhibit Hall, Public Au- 
ditorium). 

Official Opening of the Convention, Dr. Mabelle 
Glenn, Kansas City, Mo., presiding. 

Cleveland All-High School Orchestra, J. Leon Rud- 
dick, director; Nikolai Sokoloff, Guest Conductor. 
Songs led by Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, Director of 
Music, Ithaca College, Chairman of Recreational 
Singing. 

President’s Address—Russell V. Morgan. 

Addresses of Welcome—Dr. R. G. Jones, Superinten- 
dent, Cleveland Schools; Dr. B. O. Skinner, Ohio 
State Director of Education, Columbus. 

Junior High Festival Chorus, 3,000 voices, Cleveland 
Schools. 


J. Luella Burkhard : Informal luncheon groups. (See special list in final 
Board of Directors program for schedule of various luncheon groups.) Chairman, Host Committee 


Discussion Luncheon—Contests and Festivals. Frank 
Beach, Emporia, Kan., chairman. 





John C. Kendel 


Monday, April 4—Afternoon 
Section meetings—various halls. 
(A) High School Chorus and Glee Club, George Os- 
car Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., chairman. 
(B) Elementary School Music Activities, Grace V. 
Wilson, Wichita, Kan., chairman. 
(C) Piano Class. Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, 
Neb., chairman. 
(D) Teacher Training. John W. Beattie, Evanston, 
Ill., chairman. 
(E) Radio. Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis., chair- 


‘ 
= 
man. 
(F) Band. A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill., chairman. 
A Informal dinner groups. (See special list in final 
program for place and time of various luncheon 














groups. ) Mary Weaver McCauley 
William C. Mayfarth ry 
Board of Directors Board of Directors 
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Glenn H. Woods 
Board of Directors 





Helen Coy Boucher 
Board of Directors 





Herman F. Sinith 
Board of Directors 











Grace Van Dyke More 
Board of Directors 
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8:00 


10:15 


9:00 


4:00 


10:45 
11:20 


11:30 


12:15 


Monday, April 4—Evening 
Band Festival (Public Auditorium). Prof. A, A. 
Harding, University of Illinois, chairman. A. R. 
McAllister, Joliet, Ill.; Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Harry F. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio, associate 
chairmen, 

Marching demonstrations by the bands of the Cleve- 
land Heights High School and the Lakewood High 
School. 

Ohio All-State Band. Conductors—A. A. Harding 
and Harry F. Clarke. Guest Conductors+Taylor 
Branson, U. S. Marine Band; Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Conductor Goldman’s Band, New York. 
Carleton College Symphony Band, Northfield, Minn., 
James R. Gillette, Director. 


Supper Dance (Ballroom, Public Auditorium). Con- 
ference members are invited to be the guests of the 
Exhibitors Association. 


Tuesday, April 5—Morning 


General Session on Conducting and Choral Interpre- 
tation. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, New York University, chairman. 
Speakers—F. Melius Christiansen, St. Olaf College; 
sustav Holst (London, England), Guest Lecturer on 
Composition, Harvard University; Eugene Goossens, 
Conductor Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Glenville High School A Cappella Choir, Griffith J. 
Jones. conductor. 

Oberlin College A Cappella Choir, Olaf Christiansen, 
conductor. 


Informal luncheon groups. 


Tuesday, April 5—Afternoon 


Section meetings (various halls). 

(A) College and University, Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, 
N. Y., chairman. 

(B) 1—Elementary School Choirs, Ernest G. Hesser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman. 2-——Junior High Vocal, 
(C) A Cappella Choir, Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 
Neb., chairman. 

(D) Instrumental Class, James D. Price, Hartford, 
Conn., chairman. 

(E) Theory in Secondary Schools, Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Los Angeles, chairman. 

(F) Dalcroze Eurythmics, Karl W. Gehrkens, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, chairman. 


National High School Orchestra. 
mann, White Plains, N. Y., Conductor. 
Goossens, Guest Conductor. 


Dr. V. L. F. Reb- 
Eugene 


Tuesday, April 5—Evening 
Informal Dinner and Playnight (Public Auditorium). 
Beginning with a program of serious artists and end- 
ing with a great gust of good fellowship and humor- 
ous performances. 


Lobby Sings 


Wednesday April 6—Morning 
Founders’ Breakfast. 


General Session. 

National High School Chorus. Dean Charles M. 
Dennis, Conductor; Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Guest 
Conductor. 

Address—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Address—Franklin Dunham, President, Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association. 

Address—John Erskine, President, Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City. 


Business Meeting. 


Supervisors Chorus. John Finley Williamson, Con- 
ductor, Ithaca Choir School. 


Orchestra Division, N. S. B. & O. Assn., Board of 
Education Building. 


Informal luncheon groups. 




































M. Claude Rosenberry 
Board of Directors 

























Marguerite V. Hood 
Chairman, Rural School 
Music Committee 
































Clarence C. Birchard 
Chairman, Committee on 
Conference Finance 


Osbourne MoConathy 
Chairman, Contacts and 
Relations Committee 
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Chairman, Vocal Affairs Com 













Edgar B. Gordon 
Chairman, Music Education 
Through Radio Committee 



























John W. Beattie 
Chairman, Legislative 
Coordination Committee 





A. A. Harding 
Chairman, Bard Division 
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Wednesday, April 6—Afternoon 
Elementary School Festival Chorus — 3,000 voices, 
Cleveland Schools. 

Music Discrimination Contest, in charge of Music 
Appreciation Committee. 

Visit Exhibits. 

Meeting of the National School Band and Orchestra 
Association—Auditorium, Board of Education Bldg. 
Ohio State University Men’s Glee Club. Major Wall, 
Director. Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 

Ernest Fowles, Lecturer and Critic of London, Eng. 
Initiation Meeting, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 


Informal Dinner Groups. 


Wednesday, April 6—Evening 


A Pageant of American Music in the Community, 
showing our early American music, native resources, 
gifts from other nations, and the present opportuni- 
ties. 
Lobby Sings. 

Thursday, April 7—Morning 
General Session. 
Music—Academy 
Erie, Pa., O. L. Grender, Director. 
Speakers — Gustav Holst, London, England; Dr. 
Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Ernest McMillan, Principal, Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. 


High School A Cappella Choir, 


Adjourned Business Meeting. 

Supervisors Chorus. Dr. Hollis Dann, School of 
Education, New York University. 

Informal luncheon groups. Rural music education 
luncheon and others. 


Thursday, April 7—Afternoon 


Section meetings (various halls). 

(A) Rural School Music, Samuel T. Burns, Medina, 
Ohio, chairman. 

(B) Orchestra, Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass., chair- 
man, 

(C) Catholic School Music, Sister Alice Marie, Cleve- 
land, chairman. 

(D) Voice Class, William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman. 

(E) Vocal Ensemble, Max T. Krone, Cleveland, chair- 
man, 

(F) Instrumental Ensemble, Glenn Woods, Oakland, 
Calif., chairman. 

(G) Community Music, Dr. Augustus D. Zanzig, 
New York City, chairman. 


Thursday, April 7—Evening 


Formal Banquets of Sectional Conferences. 
California Western, Northwest, Southern, Southwest- 
ern (Winton Hotel). Eastern (Cleveland Hotel). 
North Central (Statler Hotel). 


Lobby Sings. 
Friday, April 8—Morning 


General Session. 

Singing—Dr. Albert Edmund Brown leading. 
Educational Symposium. Theme—Education Through 
Music. Speakers—Dr. Thomas Briggs, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Francis 
Leonard Bacon, Principal, Evanston, Ill., Township 
High School. 

Brief Two-Piano Recital, Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser, of Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Continuing the Symposium—Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Director, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Osbourne McConathy, Music Educator, Glen Ridge, 
N. J 


Luncheon. 
























Peter W. Dykema 
Chairman, Summer Music Camps Com. 





J. Victor Bergquist 
Chairman, Music Theory In 
Secondary Schools Committee 





Franklin Dunham 
President, Exhibitors’ Ass’n 
Chairman, Exhibit Committee 





C. E. Tatton 
Chairman, Transportation Com. 
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William W. Norton 
sident, North Central Conf. 
hairman, School Music in 
Community Life Com. 


Frances Smith Catron 
esident, Southwestern Conf. 


J. Henry Francis 
President, Southern Conf 


Harry F. Clarke 
Local Chairman, Band 
Festival Committee 
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Friday, April 8—Afternoon 


1:30 General Session. ; : 
Chicago A Cappella Choir. Nobel Cain, director. 


2:00 Address—Dr. James Mursell, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


2:30 Cleveland Woodwind Ensemble from The Cleveland 
Orchestra. 


3:00 Greeting—Mrs. Elmer James Ottoway, President, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, Port Huron, 
Mich. 


3:15 Address—Ada Bicking, Lansing, Mich. 


3:40 Introduction of new officers and final announce- 
ments. 


Meeting of new officers and Executive Committee in 
Suite 120, Board of Education Building. 


6:00 Informal dinner groups. 


Friday, April 8—Evening 


8:00 Jubilee Concert. 
National High School Chorus. Dean Charles M. 
Dennis, Conductor; Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Guest 
Conductor. 

National High School Orchestra. Dr. V. L. F. Reb- 
mann, Conductor; Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Con- 
ductor Cleveland Orchestra, Guest Conductor; Percy 

Grainger, Coaching Piano Group. 


Saturday, April 9—Post Conference Activities 


Morning 


9:00) Instrumental Schools Demonstrations (East Side. 
12:00 § John Hay High School; West Side, West Technical 
High School). 


Afternoon 


2:30 The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conduc- 

tor assisted by The Cleveland Orchestra Chorus, 
Griffith J. Jones, director and a chorus of Cleveland 
School Children will present “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” a musical legend by Gabriel Pierne. The solo- 
ists will be Pauline Reynolds (Soprano), Lucile 
Reynolds (Soprano), Theodate Johnson (Soprano), 
Dan Gridley (Tenor), Fraser Gange (Baritone). 
This program will be given in Severance Hall, 11001 Euclid 
Avenue, the regular home of the Orchestra (and will also be 
given Friday evening, April 8.) 
Probably many of our members will want to take advantage of 
this opportunity. Tickets can be secured in advance by writing 
to Box Office, The Cleveland Orchestra, at the address given 
above, inclosing a check and stating the number of seats de- 
sired. By enclosing a self-addressed envelope, tickets will be 
mailed back to vou at once. The prices vary as follows: $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. 


esx? 


Speakers and Guest Conductors 
(A Partial List) 


Dr. Francis Leonard Bacon, Principal, Evanston Twp. High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Ada Bicking, Supervisor of Music, State of Michigan. 

Taylor Branson, Director, United States Marine Band, Washington. 

Dr. Thomas Briggs, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, Director of Music, Ithaca College. 

Dr. Frances E. Clark, RCA Victor Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Ilead of Music Department, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota. (Director of the St. Olaf Choir). 

Dr. Hollis Dann, Director, Dept. of Music Education, New York University. 

Dean Charles M. Dennis, College of Pacific, Stockton, California. 

Franklin Dunham, Assistant to the President, National Broadcasting 
Company. New York City. 

Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Dr. John Erskine, President, Juilliard School of Music, New York City. 

Ernest Fowles, Music Critic and Lecturer, London, England. 

Eugene Goossens, Director, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, Director, Goldman Band. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Percy Grainger, Composer, Conductor. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, Eastman School of Music, Rochester. 

Gustav Holst, London, England; guest Lecturer on Composition, Har- 
vard University. 

Dr. R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Ernest McMillan, Principal, Toronto Conservatory of Music, Canada. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, National Education Association Journal. 

Dr. James L. Mursell, Professor of Education, Lawrence College. 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottoway, President, Nat’l. Federation of Music Clubs. 

Dr. B. O. Skinner, Director of Education, State of Ohio. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Director, The Cleveland Orchestra. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Director, Westminster Choir, Ithaca. 

And many others, including those who will take part in the section 
meetings (listed on the following page), programs and names of speakers 
for which are not available at the time this magagine is printed. 






















Ralph G. Winslow 
President, Eastern Conf. 




















































Gertrude B. Parsons 
President, California 
Western Conference 


Anne Landsbury Beck ° 
President, Northwest Conf. 






















A. R. McAllister 
President, Naticnal School 
Band and Orchestra Association 
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Charles M. Dennis 
Conductor of Chorus 


Victor L. F. Rebmann 
Conductor of the Orchestra 








Walter Damrosch 
Cooperating in the Music 
Discrimination Contest 


Joseph BE. Maddy 
Chairman, Instrumental Affairs Com. 
Chairman, Nat'l Chorus & Orch. Com. 








HATEVER your special interest in school music, at the Silver 
WV Anniversary Meeting you will find sections wherein will be dis- 

cussed subjects pertinent to your work; where your experiences 
and problems will be matters of common concern. Below is a list of 
section meetings and chairmen. If there is any particular question that 
you would like to recommend for consideration in one of these sessions, 
A complete schedule showing time and place of 
each section, together with program details, will be included in the 
official convention booklet which will be distributed at the registration 
desk in the Public Auditorium 


write to the chairman 


College and University Music. Prof. Paul J. Weaver, Head 
of the Music Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
me e 

Teacher Training. Prof. John W. Beattie, Head School 
Music Department, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Piano Class Instruction. Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Instrumental Music—Instrumental Class Instruction. James 
D. Price, Associate Director School Music. Hartford, 
Conn. 


Instrumental Music—School Orchestras. Francis Findlay, 
Head School Music Department, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Instrumental Music—School Bands. A. R. McAllister, Di- 
rector Instrumental Music, Joliet High School, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Instrumental Music—Instrumental Ensemble. Glenn Woods, 
Director School Music, Oakland, Calif. 

Vocal Music—Voice Culture. William Breach, Director 
School Music, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Vocal Music—A Cappella Choirs. Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, 
Head Music Department, Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Vocal Music—Elementary School Choirs. Dr. Ernest G. 
Hesser, Director School Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vocal Music—General Chorus. George Oscar Bowen, Di- 
rector School Music, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Vocal Music—Vocal Ensemble. Prof. Max T. Krone, Head 
School Music Department, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rural School Music. Samuel T. Burns, Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Director of Music, Medina County, Ohio. 


Catholic School Music. Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., Direc- 
tor School Music, Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Radio Music Education. Prof. E. B. Gordon, Head Depart- 
ment School Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Music Theory in Secondary Schools. Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, Director School Music, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dalcroze Eurythmics. Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens, Head 
School Music Department, Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Elementary School Activities. Grace V. Wilson, Director 
School Music, Wichita, Kansas. , 

Community Music. Augustus D. Zanzig, Specialist in 
Music, National Recreation Association, New York City. 


Contests and Festivals. Frank Beach, Head Music Depart- 
ment, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kansas. 








Griffith J. Jones 
Assistant Conductor—Chorus 


F. Melius Christiansen 
Guest Conductor—Chorus 
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Rudolph Ringwall 
yuest Conductor—Orchestra 


Eugene Goossens 
Guest Conductor—Orchestra 
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National Music Discrimination Contest 


Nation Wide Test to Be Broadcast on Wednesday, April 6, 
Over an NBC Network as a Feature of the Silver Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference. 


TP itrongtioat of students 
throughout the land will partici- 
pate in the test to be broadcast 
over an NBC network on Wednesday, 
oril 6, in connection with the National 
\lusic Discrimination Contest. Although 
papers will be graded and prizes award- 
ed only to students who are present in 
Cleveland, the importance and value of 
the test are recognized as of major na- 
tional significance. The Music Appre- 
ciation Committee is therefore making 
ailable to everyone the complete plans 
the Contest. Study Helps, as printed 
the February JouRNAL, may be se- 
cured from the Conference office in 
pamphlet form, and in this issue the 
Committee supplies an outline of the 
test as prepared for presentation to the 
udents at Cleveland. High school 
teachers and supervisors are earnestly 
ivited to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this practical and 
very definite Music Appreciation project. 
Read carefully the following outline 
facts regarding the contest, and then 
there is any point not clear to you, 
write to the Music Appreciation Com- 
mittee at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Prizes. Three scholarships, fully paid 
ind including all expenses, in any of 
the established summer music camps se- 
lected by the winners (prizes are fur- 
nished by the National Broadcasting 
Company). In the event of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. The judges 
will be members of the Music Appre- 
ciation Committee, or persons chosen by 
the committee, and their decisions shall 
be final. 


Eligibility. It is not necessary to be 
« Conference member to enter a student 
n the contest, nor is there any entrance 
requirement other than the qualifications 
outlined below. Persons eligible to com- 
pete for prizes in this contest are: 


(1) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Chorus; 

(2) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Orchestra; 

(3) Visiting band players assembled 
in Cleveland for the Conference Band 
Demonstration; and 

(4) High and Junior High School stu- 
dents recommended by their school mu- 
ic teachers or supervisors, and in 
Cleveland at the time of the Contest. 


Study Helps were printed in the 
February JouRNAL. Eight-page reprints 
of these Helps will be mailed by the 
Conference Office free on request (post- 
age 4 cents). 


A Nation Wide Test. The contest 
will be broadcast over an NBC network, 
making the test available to all students 
in America in their’ own schoolrooms. 
However, their papers will not be 
graded by the Committee. 

(To be eligible for prizes, contestants 
must (a) qualify as stipulated in items 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the paragraphs, and (b) 
must be in Cleveland at the time of the 
Contest. Pupils in schools of Cleveland 
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and adjoining towns, who qualify as 
stipulated in item 4, are eligible to com- 
pete for prizes.) 


Instructions to Students who take 
part in the Contest at Cleveland will be 
supplied. Contestants who are not mem- 
bers of the National High School Or- 
chestra or National High School 
Chorus should register at the registra- 
tion desk in the Public Auditorium on 
Wednesday morning. All contestants 
must be seated in the Arena at 1:30 
P. M. on the day of the Contest, for 
final instructions. Bring several sharp- 
ened pencils—that is all that the con- 
testant will need with him, except, of 
course, his sharpened wits. 


Time Schedule. The Contest will be 
broadcast Wednesday, April 6, from the 
NBC studios in New York. Hours in 
the various time belts are as follows: 


P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time... 2:15to 3:00 


Central Standard Time... 1:15to 2:00 

Mountain Time ......... 12:15to 1:00 
A. M. 

oo eee 11:15 to 12:00 


Correspondence. Address all com- 
munications to the Committee on Music 
Appreciation, care of Music Supervisors 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, III. 





test at Cleveland, Wednesday 


will be no “catch” questions.) 


First Composition Played 


(Underline the correct word. 


Second Composition Played 


The style of this music 
(Underli 


Third Composition Played 


ne the correct word.) 


(Underline the correct wor 


Fourth Composition Played 


(Underline the correct word. 


Fifth Composition Played 


modern. (Underline the correct word. 


Sixth Composition Played 


(Underline correct word. 


Seventh Composition Played 
(a) Judging by the style of this com 
poser: Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 


this space the instrument heard. 
Eighth Composition Played 


(b) The son 
correct words. 


Ninth Composition Played 


correct words. 
Tenth Composition Played 





National Music Discrimination Contest 
TEST FORM 
This is a copy of the Test phat te og used for the Discrimination Con- 
pri 
may be made, but the test will be substantially as here indicated. There 


¢ ¢ 


(a) The style of this music places it as classical, romantic, impressionistic, modern. 


(b) The form of this composition is sonata form, three-part song form, rondo, 
theme with variations. (Underline the correct word or words.) 


(c) Name a possible composer for this composition. 


laces it is classical, romantic, impressionistic, modern. 


The style of this music Sa it as classical, romantic, impressionistic, modern. 


Suggest a name which you think would suit this composition...................000: 


(a) The style of this music places it as classical, romantic, impressionistic, modern. 


(b) pnatommente: The principal melody is played by the................ceeeeceees 
BMG CRE. cc ccccccccccccscccccccessccese 

instruments heard. The person in charge of the contest will be on the stage and 
will give a signal when the principal melody is heard.) 


(a) The style of this composition ‘i it as classical, romantic, impressionistic, 


(b) Name a possible composer for this composition.............seeseceeccececceees 


(a) The style of this a places it as classical, romantic, impressionistic, modern. 


(b) The form of this composition is sonata form, three-part song form, rondo, theme 
with variations. (Underline the correct word.) 


(c) Name a possible composer for this composition.......... re en 


ition, underline the name of a possible com- 
ozart, Tschaikowsky. 


(b) Instruments: The principal SN St SEE Glo ccvceadessendsascie (Write in 


(a) The person singing is a coloratura soprano, lyric soprano, contralto, tenor, 
baritone, bass. (Underline the correct word.) 


is a folk song, an art song, an aria from an opera. (Underline the 


(a) The person singing is a coloratura soprano, lyric soprano, contralto, tenor, bari- 
tone, bass. (Underline the correct word. 


(b) The song is a folk song, an art song, an aria from an opera. 


The orchestra will play an unfamiliar com 
would be suitable for this composition an y 
given fifteen minutes to write your reactions to this number.) 


6, 1932. (Note: A few changes 


Write in these spaces the names of the 


(Underline the 


sition. Suggest a name which you think 
give your reasons. (Note: You will be 
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The Log Schoolhouse Goes Musical 


MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


State Superv.sor of Mus‘c, 


OW dull life would 


be if things were 

exactly as they seem 
and the future as perfect as 
we like to paint it! I recall 
now that when I began my 
niusic 


that an im- 


work as state super- 


visor, | knew 
portant part of it would be 


in connection with music in 





the rural schools. Though at 


Montana 


parlor, if there be one, is 
overwhelmed with business ; 
the stores have a rush akin 
to that at the Christmas sea- 
son; the entire community 
outdoes itself in an expres- 
sion of hospitality and good- 
will, And everywhere are 
groups of teachers busy en- 
joving the holiday. 

As these girls now and 





that time there was practi- 


cally no music of any kind 
heing taught to rural children, I had personally been 
much interested (on a small scale) in that phase of music 
education, and I faced the future with an optimism that 
| realize now was only an indication of the ignorance 
of youth. 

[ visualized our state department deciding on courses 


of study in music for our 2,700 odd one-room schools 


and having them put into effect by the teachers. This, 
| thought would require little further effort on our part, 
aside from a bit of supervision now and then. but the 
fates realized that such a program would be exceedingly 
horesome and that no educational work can be successful 
unless much of the human element enters in. And hence 
these experiences. 

We found that if there was to be instruction in music 
in these rural schools that the rural teachers must be 


And so, 


one of my duties has been to meet all of them at least 


brought into direct contact with the subject. 


once a year. Of necessity, most of this work must be 


done by holding “institutes” for groups of teachers, 


though some visits to individual schools are possible. 
Some of the county seats where we meet are well- 
built, modern little cities; others are tiny country towns 
offering the advantage of few sidewalks, perhaps only 
two or three telephones, and a few street lights that go 
off early. In some cases, the towns are from forty to 


seventy-five miles from a rail- 


road. But whatever the situation, 


during a teachers’ meeting each 


of these towns is a_ veritable 


paradise to the teachers.  Fre- 
quently these few days are their 
only contact with the outside 
world during the entire school 
year. So the local theater pro- 


vides a “talkie,” even though it 





is the middle of the week, and it 
is an unheard of thing to have 
one except on the week-end. A 
Ladies’ Aid dinner is a feature 
of the entertainment provided by 
the local town folk; the beauty 


County, Montana. 
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Log Schoolhouse Near Missouri River 
Phillips County, Montana 


then hesitatingly tell of their 
experiences, we begin to un- 
derstand why they seem so starved for companionship 
While 
many of them, it is true, live in beautiful homes, with 
people of culture and refinement, or in well-equipped 


and for the comforts of the town community. 


teacherages, others live in circumstances almost unbe- 


lievable to most of us. Many have little or no privacy 


at any times; sometimes their “rooms” are only corners 
large enough for a bed, curtained off the family living 
room or bedroom; frequently, they have to sleep with 
one or more of the children of the family. Sleeping 
rooms, if separate, are usually cold, and the busy teacher 
finds that any work or reading she wishes to do must 
he done in the living room. And yet many of these 
girls are away from home for the first time, and have 
never known anything but modern conveniences. Ii 
they live close enough to town to get in sometimes for a 
week-end, they are fortunate. One girl who teaches in 
an isolated railroad freight siding has to cross a rushing 
mountain river in a basket on a high cable, in order to 
get to an automobile road. The girls who cannot get 
away must decide to stay on, or give up their schools; 
so they laugh courageously and say, “Oh well, it’s an 
experience that will do to tell my grandchildren about !”’ 
These rural teachers have in them the stuff of which 
the pioneer women of our country were made. 


Distances are great in this state and drives of from 








The flag floats just as proudly over the one as over the other. The first is a sod schoolhouse near the 

Canadian border, Phillips County, Montana. The second is the Lower White Bird School of Stillwater 

County Superintendent Florence Rosean writes: 

ments added since this picture was made, the grounds have been beautified, a teacherage and a 
sized barn erected, and playground equipment installed.” 


“There have been many improve- 
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leaders in the community. 








sixty to one hundred sev- 
enty-five miles are neces- 

y before an institute in 
the morning or after one 
at night in order to get to 
county seats far off the 
railroad, or with poor 

ain connections. The 
counties are large — the 

gest contains 5,619 
sjuare miles, and only five 
of the fifty-six contain 
less than 1,200 square 
miles. This means that 


Bissell School of Flathead 


the teachers themselves 
often have to travel (by 


of the timber.” 


mail-stage, train, car, bus 
or horse) immense distances to get to the place of meet- 
ing. Sometimes intervening mountain ranges or an 
awkwardly situated county seat make it necessary for 
teacher to travel as far as 120 miles on the way to 
an institute. One girl walked twelve miles in order to 
he able to ride the rest of the distance to town with 
another girl. A bad blizzard blocked the roads so that 
neither was able to go farther and the first one found 
extremely difficult to get back to her school, where 
she was then, of course, snowbound for some months. 


building was erected in 1927,’ 
clearing was cut in the forest and the stumps removed. 
have been beautified with grass and shrubbery, but a disastrous fire last summer destroyed much 
The “fortunate” 
playground is a meager plot bounded by pavements and street car lines and brick walls, may well 











Limestone School, Stillwater County, Montana. This cobblestone 
building is in a mountainous region, forty-five miles from Colum- 
bus. Since the picture was made, all the boulders have been 
removed and improvements made on the playground. This building 
and the Bissell School have full basements and furnaces. 


looking over a group of these teachers, one is always 
ipressed by the fact that they are, in the main, very 
ung, and they are nicely dressed. For truly, with but 
iew exceptions, the old time school master and school 
The present 
iv rural teachers are up-to-date in dress and ideas. 
\lany of ours are Montana products, but a large per- 
ntage come from all over the country. With very few 


istress have gone the way of the just. 


exceptions they have the equivalent in training of at 


east one year beyond high school and in a great many 


istances they are college graduates. 


These teachers teach all the subjects, including music 
nd art for all the grades, prepare hot lunches if they 
ire served, direct playground activities, frequently act 
Ss janitor of the school-house and are counted upon as 
And what a good job most 
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County, Montana, is completely te in every respect. “The 
. u 


says Lilian L. Peterson, County perintendent. “A two-acre 
ince the picture was made the grounds 


city child who goes to school in a crowded building, and whose 


envy the pupils of Bissell School! 


of them do! It is surprising how much one can learn 
by visiting such a school; to watch a teacher efficiently 
conducting several different classes at one time, is a 
wonderful lesson in educational methods. 

Sometimes the teacher acts as missionary on her own 
initiative. One girl told me of finding that none of the 
children in her room (all American-born) had ever 
heard of Christmas or the coming of the Christ-child. 
Tears came to her eyes as she described their delight 
in the Christmas stories, songs and decorations she made 
a part of their school life. 

Visits to some of the schools where these girls teach 
leave with us more vivid impressions of the enormity 
of their tasks. One girl herself fresh from school, holds 
forth daily in what used to be an old saloon in an almost 
As the children in this 
improvised schoolroom gaily carol their songs, one won- 
ders what the ghosts of the past think of these strange 
happenings in the old building. Another teacher far up 
near the Canadian border teaches in a schoolhouse built 
of blocks of sod. It is in what seems to be an utterly 
lonely and desolate stretch of country, and yet even this 
school boasts a phonograph and a regular class in music. 
Scattered here and there over the state are 240 log 
schoolhouses—sometimes very picturesque in looks, yet 
efficient in work. Of course the majority of our rural 
schools, whether on prairie, foot-hills or mountains, are 
of the ordinary frame one-room school type, and we 
also have the usual percentage of new and well-fur- 
nished buildings. At the other extreme, we have several 
girls teaching in isolated mountain districts in little com- 
munities made up of the employees of a power line 
company. The schools are well equipped—furnace (or 
electric heater), lights, library, piano, phonograph, well- 
built teacherage, etc. Although they are almost snow- 
bound during the winter, in most cases mail arrives at 
least once a week and the girl who has the opportunity 
to teach in one of these schools considers herself for- 
tunate. Indeed, it is probably true that they suffer less 
inconvenience and hardship than do some teachers in 
remote rural districts of some of the older states. 

CCNTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-NINE 


deserted little mountain village. 
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School Music in an Oriental Setting 


CHARLES E. GRIFFITH 


CROSS the acacia-bordered plaza comes the sound 
of singing—a chorus performed with spirit and 
temperate-zone vitality, although the sun’s rays 

are scorching, and the cicadas are warning of a stifling 
high noon. I hurry in the direction of the high school, 
where I know that glee clubs and a mixed chorus are 
rehearsing to enter the Third Annual Music Contest in 
competition with other Filipino high school groups in 
and about Manila. A hundred ideas crowd my thoughts 
the Philippines , 
home ten thousand miles away . fine tone quality, 
the Hallelujah Chorus 


at a stringendo tempo 


good balance 


breath-taking contrasts in life between Occident and 


Orient good old Handel, sturdy character, fine 
. why 
Handel, 


live by bread 


person to typify the best in western culture . 
are we in the Philippines, anyway? 

the humanitarian “Shall man 
alone ?” ; 

The new Government center lies ahead of me. I had 
the Ilocos 
Express which had taken me out of busy Manila before 
seven to the peaceful plains of the Bulacan rice country 
by nine. A fine building, a credit to one of our state 
governments at home. I| skirt the cloister-like colonnade, 
dodge a few mud-puddles (for it is still the rainy sea- 
son) to pass the main building of the high school, and 
come directly upon the new recitation 


seen its pink-tinted cement walls from 


building—a small concert hall, in which 
the music classes are just beginning 
their recently authorized elective classes 
in chorus, vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles, rudiments, orchestra, band, and 
“appreciation.” 

\s I enter with the superintendent 
of schools, the girls’ glee club is sing- 


ing a contest piece and Mr. Dionisio 


A typical group of Filipino teachers at the annual Baguio summer session, of which there are a 
ractice school in connection with 
rst toy instruments introduced as 


total of 25,000 in the school system, Above, a third grade at the 
teacher training classes at the Baguio summer school, playing the 
an appreciation project, 1929. 
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Lindayag, the director, is applying the finishing touches 
to a beautiful “Ave Maria,” by a native Filipino com- 
poser, Dr. Francisco Santiago, the director of the Con- 
servatory of Music of the University of the Philippines, 
and a graduate of the Chicago Musical College. Although 
it is only September, and the contest is not until late 
November, the selection is displaying an artistic finish. 
No danger that the soloists or ensemble groups will grow 
“stale,” because there is a perceptible undercurrent of 
excitement, expectation, and a determination to win. 

The mixed chorus is to sing, and I ask for a repetition 
of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” Literally I am swept off 
my feet by the precision, incisive attack, and attention 
to artistic detail which distinguish the performance. All 
the cumulative effort in school music over a generation 
has been well worth while if the flowering of the work is 
so fine a performance of such a master work! To the 
cynics and the skeptics who view the contribution of 
western civilization to the eastern, allegedly under duress, 
as economic servitude, this spiritual experience for the 
boys and girls is both a revelation and a refutation. But 
, .aven’t time to think over the imponderables, of which 
tnere seem nothing else when the East feels the impact 
of the West. 

A brass trio plays a familiar selection with good tone 
quality and in tune. A violinist interprets a folk song 


arrangement with artistic results. 
We listen to a record of “The Flying 
Dutchman Overture,” and study its 
power of description and the signifi- 
cance of its leit-motifs. The day is 
crowded with music, and not until 
dark do the students reluctantly 
leave for their homes and boarding 
places in the old city across the 
tracks. 

This brief description, in‘a word, 
is typical of the new development 
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which is transforming the far-flung high schools 
throughout the Philippine archipelago. From the For- 
mosan Straits to the equator, the boys and girls in the 
high schools are getting their first organized courses. 
or the Bureau of Education has just provided a course 
f study, and students are eagerly electing the various 
ourses offered, although in many 
istances the credits do not count -#3 eos 
toward graduation. The music 
ork of the grades has enjoyed 
normal, healthy growth, and 
thicials been quick to 
nse the need of more music, 
ith its morale-building qualities, 
an indispensable educational 
set. Basically, the Filipinos 
ire a very musical people; that 
they are endowed by na- 


have 








Four Kalinga boys at the Trinidad Farm School, Baguio, Philippine Islands, 


playing the ancient brass gongs used for ceremonial dancing. 


developed around a health project. 


ire with a strong sense of rhythm which they express 
n their love of dancing, and in their desire to sing and 
play instruments. Ancient Malay music was interesting 
irgely for its infinite rhythmic variety, while its melody 
ine was monotonous chanting. No wonder Spanish 
hythms four centuries ago found so fertile a ground 
‘1r propagation. The modern Filipinos have inherited 
leir own characteristics and the accumulated 
vealth of Spanish culture. That they are not more 
musical” than they are, is only because they have not 
een in sufficiently long contact with enough good music 
o give them an opportunity for broadened horizons. 


racial 


With a strong tradition for music—really national in 
cope—it is to be expected that music plays a large part 
n the life of the Philippine people. Every barrio has its 
ondalla, or small orchestra, and the Spanish guitar is 
he pre€minent home instrument. To hear it at its best, 
wander down a village street after dark. Soft yellow 
rays from hanging kerosene lamps shine from the 
foliage-hidden houses. Children and domestic animals 

that crowd the daily hours are at last off the dusty road, 
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Above, a third 
grade in the San Miguel Elementary School, Manila, performing in an operetta 








and all is still. In the distance, there is the booming of 
the surf. From the darkness someone strums a guitar, 
and snatches of plaintive songs drift across the flower- 
laden evening air—exotic, romance of night in the tropics. 

In the schools, the child’s day is unified through music. 
Singing of folk songs from all countries, and especially 























Filipino folk songs, folk dancing—and, 
more recently, “toy” orchestra work—are 
universal. The appreciation program 
(through the emphasis that every lesson 
in music should be one in appreciation) 
is just being effectively put into operation 
under the able direction of Mrs. Petrona 
Ramos, the supervisor of music. The 
response to the use of records promises 
greater results than in our own schools 
because, profiting by the failure of the 
“trial and error” method used in America, 
Filipino teachers are not teaching facts 
under the guise of appreciatton, but are 
learning to guide children to make their 
own discoveries in music. 





Every teacher in the elementary grades is being 
reached through bulletins on music from the Bureau of 
Education, where the Director, Dr. Luther B. Bewley, 
encourages music for its contribution to the all-round 
development of the child. The traveling academic super- 
visors bring first-hand aids to the classroom lessons. 
New courses of study, through the sixth grade, empha- 
ize improvement in tone quality and an organized pro- 
gram of “listening”; in the Philippine Normal School at 
Manila, the first series of demonstration lessons to help 
children write original melodies has been inaugurated. 
Thus is rounded out the performance, “listening,” and 
creative projects which characterize the modern concep- 
tion of an effective school music program. 

The foundation work for a rapid growth in instru- 
mental playing was laid several centuries ago, when the 
first Spanish priests began to teach the Filipinos how to 
make substitutes for western world instruments out of 
bamboo. Years ago whole bands were composed of such 
instruments. Even today in remote barrios, or small 
communities, such instruments can still be found. 
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URING the past year, new and representative works by the follow- 
ing outstanding figures in the field of music and music education have 
been added to the Witmark Educational Library: 
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RALPH L. BALDWIN 
ALBERTO BIMBONI 
HELEN BOSWELL 
GENA BRANSCOMBE 
NOBLE CAIN 
F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 
WILL EARHART 
THEODORE M. FINNEY 
HARVEY GAUL 
VICTOR HERBERT 
GRIFFITH JONES 
RICHARD KOUNTZ 
A. WALTER KRAMER 
MAX T. KRONE 
GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
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LEE M. LOCKHART : 
LAWRENCE G. NILSON e 
JOHN A. O'SHEA is 
LOUIS V. SAAR iS 
NATHANIEL SHILKRET i 

ERIC THIMAN fs 
MORTIMER WILSON i 
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These works will be on display and may be examined at the 
Witmark booth during the Music Supervisors National Conference. 
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M. WITMARK & SONS 


Educational Publications 
NEW YORK ---- N.Y. 
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For the research student, the very ancient types of 
bronze gongs and drums, still extant among the Moro 
ind Mountain Province peoples, open up fascinating 
possibilities of research into early Malay and Chinese 
istory. 

In the midst of ancient traditions, the modern brass 
nd woodwind instruments have made a surprising gain. 
\ number of high schools have fairly complete brass 
ands, and orchestras are growing in number. 

The real impetus to excellence has come from the 
stablishment in Manila of the annual music contest, 
festival. The first year, the normal school chorus 
nd orchestra, in competition with high school groups, 
naturally won the coveted prize—a beautiful mural paint- 
ing of “The Spirit of Music,” painted by Miranda, one 
if the best Filipino artists. The competition was hardly 
‘air on this basis, as the normal school is really of 
eachers college standing, but its entry served to arouse 
the competitive spirit among the high schools. In 1930, 
the Araullo High School carried off the greatest number 
‘f points, and the Superintendent of the Manila schools, 
Mr. Harvey Bordner, formerly of Bloomington, Indiana, 
night well be proud of the showing, for he is an enthusi- 





ist for music. 

It was the Malolos High School group (referred to 
in the opening paragraph of this article) which deserv- 
edly won the 1931 contest, and much of the success is 
due the leadership of the Division Superintendent of 
Schools and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hamme, 
formerly of Atchison, Kansas. 

This brief description of phases of music in and 
around Manila could be duplicated in any of the fifty 
provincial school divisions. Many do not show such 
narked progress, but all (which is more important) are 
striving earnestly to give boys and girls a real oppor- 
tunity in music. It is a loss to our biennial Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference that its regional representa- 
tives in the Philippines cannot make the long trek across 
the Pacific to report progress, to gain new inspirations, 
and to inspire us anew with the service which the Con- 
ference can render to the advancement of school music 
in distant lands, 

There is one other island paradise on the edge of both 
the Orient and the tropics—Hawaii—where music is the 
very undercurrent of life. The strumming ukulele, 
which is tiresome with its incessant twanging in our cold, 
angular, and austere atmosphere, is unhackneyed at home 
in its restrained use for accompanying the plaintive and 
appropriate songs of the Islands. It is a pity that with 
the commercialization of Hawaiian music, we on the 
mainland of the United States lose the true essence of 
its soft and appealing qualities. It sounds right in its 
own setting when done in true Hawaiian style. The 
hula, before being entirely perverted for the use and 
delectation of barbarians, was a graceful, interpretative 
dance. The ancient chanting was little more than impas- 
sioned declamation, but when combined with the cadence 
of early gospel hymns, the Hawaiian idiom is today dis- 
tinctive and unmistakable. 
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The schools of Hawaii are among the most progres- 
sive wherever the American system of education is in 
operation. Intelligent experimentation in method has 
characterized the rapid development of its schools. This 
growth is possible because an island group is untram- 
meled by conservative traditions such as often retard 
mainland exploration, and because the entire school pop- 
ulation is less than one hundred thousand students. Our 
interest in this development should be further heightened 
because practically all of these students are of the most 
diverse racial sources, with a preponderance of Japanese 
and Chinese. 

In the field of school music, the teachers are adminis- 
tering the subject in an out-and-out “activity” program. 
The songs and listening material are chosen with regard 
first to the general school topic which the children are 
studying, and secondarily for technical considerations. 
With real achievement in this endeavor, might we not 
be finally convinced that music in the schools is not to 
justify sight-reading progress, however well motivated, 
but for use and for fuller living? Hawaii will bear 
watching by the Conference for new inspirations as it 
inaugurates its new approaches to a music program. 

It would take a volume to cover a detailed report on 
school music in the Orient. It would take another vol- 
ume to give a picture of the folk music which flowers 
under the beneficent care of enlightened educators. 
These rambling impressions are but a fraction of many 
which every traveler in the Orient is privileged to 
observe, but he returns in despair because he has not the 
eyes of Buddha with which to see and report all. 

“Gray dusk in the tamarisks, 


The parrots fly together, 
And the sun is sinking gently over Home . 


Hard her service, poor her payment, 
Torn and tattered is her raiment, 
Asia, She the grim Step-Mother of our kind. 
If one year of life be lent her, 
If her service once you enter, 
The door is shut, 
You may not look behind.” 
—From The Further Side of Silence, 
by Sir Hugh Clifford 





Special Luncheons and Dinners 


OLLEGES, conservatories, sororities, fraternities and 

others desiring to arrange for luncheon or dinner 
meetings will observe that periods are available every noon 
of the Conference week, and the evenings of Monday, 
April 4; Wednesday, April 6, and Friday, April 8. Before 
setting times for such meetings, consult the program sched- 
ule in this issue for exact hours and length of time avail- 
able for each period. 

Announcements of these meetings can be inserted in the 
general program if information is supplied by March 18. 
Address Russell V. Morgan, Board of Education, 1380 East 
6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For the benefit of those desiring to communicate direct 
with the hotels regarding arrangements for luncheons or 
dinners, the following list is appended: 

Hotel Cleveland (Eastern Conference headquarters), L. E. Pierce, 

Manager. 

Hotel Statler (North Central Conference headquarters), H. F. 

Dugan, Manager. 

Hotel Winton (California Western, Northwest, Southern and 

Southwestern Conferences headquarters), Folsom B. Taylor, 

Manager. 
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Where Shall We Cut? 

HE writer knows of two junior high schools. 
(The truth of the matter is he knows of more 

than that, but these will do for the present.) 
There was a part-time instrumental instructor and a 
full-time vocal instructor in one of these schools. Both 
were doing good work. The vocal instructor’s program 
was full of required classes, except for a boys’ and a 
girls’ glee club which met once a week before school and 
about which no one ever became excited. And of course 
no one ever heard what happened in her required classes. 

The instrumental man taught two years in the school 
and had a good average band and orchestra under way. 
Then a better job came along and he went along. The 
Board of Education decided to save the amount he had 
been receiving and let the vocal instructor do it all. 

In the other school there is also a woman teaching 
vocal music full-time, and a part-time instrumental man. 
She convinced the principal some time ago that she 
ought to have a girls’ chorus and a chorus of unchanged 
boys’ voices, each meeting five days a week, in school 
time, and that the required classes should be combined 
or the time assigned to them trimmed to fit into what 
time she had left. The instrumental man built up a 
truly remarkable band and orchestra as well as some 
small ensembles that have thrilled the heart of every 
good Kiwanian and Rotarian in town. Those glee clubs 
and instrumental groups are the pride of the school and 
Then came the depression! Has music 
been trimmed? You know the answer. It’s too im- 
portant a part of the life of the school and the com- 
munity. No one knows what happens in the required 
music classes of this school either, but they are satisfied 
that it must be good because the work of the glee clubs 


the community. 


is so good. 
Now for our main theme, “Where shall we cut?” In 
innumerable cases we shall have to cut the amount of 


« 
AT LINCOLN IN 1916 


The earliest Conference group picture we could find. 


- The Editorial Round Table - 






time that can be given to music instruction in our school 
systems if we haven’t already. What shall we put aside 
for the time being? What shall we keep on the program? 

Perhaps the example of the two junior high schools 
will give us one principle to follow. The raison d’etre 
of all art is that it satisfies a need—our need for seli- 
expression. Music is particularly fortunate in that its 
expression may be so easily brought before its patrons. 
And the higher the level of that expression the easier 
it is for a community to see that that music is satisfying 
a real need. All of which means that the wise music 
teacher is one who gives much of his best efforts to the 
development of talented, selective groups. 

On the face of it that policy may appear to be a bald 
play for publicity, and contrary to the slogan of the 
Conference, “Music for every child and every child for 
music”. Of course, in the hands of a selfish, unscrupu- 
lous individual the former is a possibility. But there 
is no surer way of winning every child for music in a 
junior or senior high school than to build fine perform- 
ing groups to which it is an honor to belong. 

Music is an art. It must hold its place in the curricu- 
lum as an art. If some of the edges must be trimmed, 
we shall be wise to see to it that we do not now sacri- 
fice the groups that can give the finest artistic expression 
in favor of a general mediocre level of expression that 
comes from trying to enlist “every child for music” 
through required music classes only. And if we do 
not have any groups that our school can be proud of 
musically, now is the best time in the world to check 
up on ourselves and on the distribution of our energies, 
to see that at least one such group shall come to light 
this year. MAX T. KRONE 


Sousa 
H* was called the “March King”. But his real king- 
dom was in the hearts of all people. And now he 
has but gone to claim his crown—wrought by the adora- 
tion of millions of boys and girls and men and women— 
jeweled with the good deeds of a great and kindly man. 
Cc. V. B. 
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We Make An Apology 
\ the February issue of the Journat we referred 
| to the performance of the Flint, Michigan, High 
School Choir in such a way that the statement might 
e construed to mean that this choir was the first 
outstanding high school a cappella chorus to appear on 
a Conference program. Obviously such was not the case, 
as those who have attended Conference meetings regu- 
larly will attest. For example, there was the fine perform- 
ance of the Glenville High School Choral Club which 
thrilled all of us who heard it at Detroit in 1926. We, 
therefore, come to bat now for Mr. Griffith Jones and 
others who have been pioneers in fine choral singing in 
our high schools. They richly deserve our plaudits, and 
we want to take this opportunity to tell them so, and 
to offer our apologies for that sentence which they might 
construe as detracting from the honor they have merited. 
MAX T. KRONE 


Keep the Boots On 

MONG the famous men who found music of 
A absorbing interest was the Duke of Wellington. 
His tastes inclined him toward music as a profession but 
circumstances forced him into a military career. The 
weaning away from music was a violent process with 
him; he broke his fiddle over his knee and bought him- 

f a library of books on military practice. 
\t that time music was not looked upon as a necessary 
enriching feature in the life of a busy man of affairs 
ich as was the “Iron Duke.” It was the common people 
those who toiled at the humble things of life—who 
irly discovered the joy in musice through their folk 


s 





songs and dances, and brought music down to us from 


of 





he standpoint of simple spontaneous performance 


s 


nging and playing just for the love of it! 

ven though the distinguished Duke of Wellington 
ought it necessary to turn his back absolutely on music, 
ke a lost love, or else follow it professionally, we know 
that he was entirely wrong. The hardships of battle and 


e injustices which were his lot could have been tem- 


red through a tune. Even a jubilant whistling before 


‘reakfast puts a twinkle in the eye and a song in the 


In these present days of business hysteria there 


‘art. 





To All Conference Members 


HE Host Committee will be on hand at Cleveland to 

be of service to you. President Morgan has asked me 
to head this committee, and I welcome the opportunity to 
assist in this manner. 

This committee is not to find your room or to interfere 
in any way with the local hospitality committee. Its func- 
tion is rather to make our family better acquainted one 
with another. 

In the early days of the Conference everyone knew 
everybody, but since we have grown to such tremendous 
proportions, much of the feeling of family unity has dis- 
appeared. The Host Committee is organized to restore 
that close kinship once more to all members of the Con- 
ference. 

Should any of you desire to meet some member of the 
Conference whom you do not know except by reputation, 
the Host Committee will introduce you to him; should any 
of you feel a bit lonesome and blue, the Host Committee 
will cheer you up; should any of you want some informa- 
tion, the Host Committee will tell you where to find it. 
In other words, this committee will serve as big sister and 
brother both to anyone in need. 

Call upon us frequently and rest assured we will bend 
every effort to serve you. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun C. KENDEL, 
Chairman, Host Committee. 











are too many people eager to plunge into the swamp of 
discontent. To break their fiddles; to be all up or down 
in their emotions. To hug the depression idea and refuse 
to be comforted. It may not be possible to convince such 
people that they are their own mental oppressors, but we 
may be able to circumvent such attitudes through helping 
them to acquire a means of self expression in simple 
and appealing melody. Let us keep our children singing 
joyously, abundantly, and let us graft upon the adult 
discontents the song idea. 

Now is the time for children to sing to the parents. 
Large groups of grade children are especially appealing 
and relaxing to an audience. During the war the soldiers 
sang for mental relaxation and cheer. Song is needed 
now as fully as it was then, for there is at present a 
mental war in the adult consciousness. The grown-ups 
need to sing now more than ever before. There are no 
scrimpings, no denials, in song. Singing is a pouring 
out without a pouring in. It is the mere drawing on a 
bank account which some grown people keep forever 
locked up, miserly fashion, after they leave school. 
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Ir all good music were protected with the 
Gamble Hinge, it could be used by class after 
class—for many years. | 


Your music library would be ever-growing, 
yet cost you less than your yearly expense for 
new unbound music. 


STRANGE. isn’t it, that the fellow with 
money usually buys the best? THAT must be 
WHY he has money. 


You can save many dollars by deciding Now 
to Gambleize Your Music. This announce- 
ment of Special Discounts on our rates 
for “Gambleizing Old Music” affords a fine 
opportunity. 


25% discount from price schedule until June 1 on 
jobs costing over $4.00. 


30% discount from schedule during June, July, and 
August, on jobs over $10.00! 20% on smaller jobs 
during this period. 










A Prominent 
Music 
Educator 


Says: 


“Economize, Organize, and Systematize, are synony- 
mous with ‘Gambleize’ when I am ordering music for 
my choruses and choirs. 

“Yours for music that lives and lasts,” 

R. LEE OSBURN, 
Director of Music 
Proviso High School, Maywood, III. 
Maywood Festival Chorus, Maywood, III. 
First Presbyterian Church, River Forest, Ill. 
Public School Music Department, 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 











Always Plenty of Mustc— 
and Within the Budget! 


The 1 
Gamble Hinge 
holds every 
leaf in place, 
prevents tear- 
ing and rip- 
ping. 


Usep on Band and Orchestra Books, 
Methods, Collections, Manuscripts, Sheet and 
Octavo Music, the Gamble Hinge affords the 
Greatest Economy and Convenience. 


Strongest 
Binding Made. 
Leaves Lie Flat 
and Turn Easily. 


F REE Gambleizing is offered on many classes 
of publications—when the music is purchased 
from us. 


A PLAN WORTH ADOPTING 


1. Sort out your really worthwhile music which could 
be used for many years if it were properly bound. 


2. Ship this music to us, now or during the summer 
months, and for a small charge we will make it 
Better than New. 


3. Plan to buy all new music from us Gambleized, as 
the binding of music at time of purchase is charged 
at practically the labor cost. You will find that 
with old and new music Gambleized, you will have 
sufficient for all normal requirements. 


4. Please always specify what part of your order is 
to be Gambleized—or not Gambleized. Lacking 
specification, we take it for granted that sheet and 
octavo music is to be Gambleized, and books— 
not to be Gambleized. 


And Now—Let Us Help Plan With You! 


Write for Estimate and Price Schedule 


x» 





Gamble Hinged Music Company 


228 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


— 
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Let us music teachers not only establish the singing 
and playing habit in our children, so that music will be 
an undeniable asset through life, but let us now also 
bend our efforts toward getting adults to sing for them- 
selves, for the children, and with the children, so that 
music will become to them also a disperser of gloom, an 
appeal to the intelligence, a promoter of self respect. 

We can at least keep up our own morale by singing 
r playing even a little bit—and the more, the merrier. 
And so, regardless of the stock market, let us “keep our 
musical) boots on.” ANNE LANDSBURY BECK 


Summer Music Camps 

\ the summer season approaches, supervisors are 
frequently asked for advice concerning music 
mps for students. In some cases supervisors have 
already been solicited to furnish lists of students who 
ight be interested in obtaining literature or circulars 
from directors of camps. What advice shall be given, 

and what action shall be taken? 
At the 1930 meeting of the M.S.N.C. in Chicago, the 
ommittee on Summer Music Camps presented a report 
which it suggested that the National Conference 


» 


_ 


through this Committee should pass upon the specifica- 
tions of any camp which desired to obtain the recog- 
nition of the National Conference. The National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, and the Eastern Music 
Camp at Oakland, Maine, have thus far obtained by 
this means the approval of the Conference. Any other 
camp which desires to receive a similar endorsement 
should submit to the Committee on Summer Music 
Camps information on the following points: 

(1) Business Administration. 

(2) Plant and Equipment. 

(3) Personnel, both students and staff. 

(4) Educational Program. 

(5) Codperation between Camps. 

Details concerning the points to be considered under 
each one of these headings will be found on pages 256- 
257 of the Journal of Proceedings (Yearbook) of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference for 1930. 

The Committee on Summer Music Camps is ready at 
all times to answer questions from supervisors regard- 
ing recommendations which they may desire to present 
to their students. PETER W. DYKEMA 





| HY join the National Conference? Why go 
W to Cleveland next April? Why not save one’s 
three dollars or thirty dollars or one hundred 

dollars, and stay comfortably at home? Or use the 

money to buy new clothes? Or apply it toward a new 
| car? Or toward that future trip to Europe? Such 
| questions are troubling many a music teacher and 
supervisor, many a director of orchestras and bands. 
The answers to them all are implied in the following 
| statement: 


The music educator cannot afford not to ally himself 
with the Music Supervisors National Conference, first, 
because of his immediate selfish professional interests; 
second, because of his ultimate best interests, as these 
are bound up with the future progress of music educa- 
tion in America. 


Things are changing rapidly in music education. 
Methods and materials that seemed entirely satisfac- 
tory at the time of the last Cleveland meeting in 1923 
are thought of as inefficient and unworthy today. The 
music teacher or supervisor who “lives unto himself” 
simply cannot keep up with the progress of events. 
Such a teacher is bound to do things in an unsatisfac- 
tory way and to leave undone many things that— 
pedagogically and artistically speaking—he ought to 
do. So he gets into a rut, doing the same old things in 
the same old way; using poor or only moderately good 
materials when excellent ones have now become avail- 
able; arousing only a half-hearted response on the part 
of his pupils instead of genuine and permanent enthusi- 
asm for music as “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Thus he loses his old joy in the work, is accepted by 
pupils, principal, and board of education as on old 
fogy; settles down to a life of comparative dullness; 
and fails to achieve advancement—professional and 


financial. 





STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


But in not affiliating himself with the Conference 
this person is shortsighted in still another way. The 
future progress of music education in America will 
determine to a very large extent the individual best 
interests of all of us. The National Conference has 
had more to do with giving music a firm place in 
American education than any other single factor. It 
stands today for sound principles with regard to 
objectives, methods, materials. It is stimulating super- 
intendents and principals to a keener interest in music, 
and more intelligent comprehension of the potential 
power of music as an educational force. It is inducing 
publishers to print higher grade materials. It is arous- 
ing in teachers and supervisors everywhere a deeper 
insight into the possibilities of music education and a 
greater enthusiasm for teaching it in such a fashion 
that these possibilities will actually be realized. In 
other words, the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence is the most powerful force in America for 
advancing the best interests of music education, and, 
in so doing, of furthering the interests of the individual 
music educator. If we do not affiliate ourselves with 
this powerful organization and attend its meetings we 
shall simply be left out—and the procession will 
move on. 

In my own case, I am glad to testify that the Con- 
ference has contributed enormously to my knowledge, 
my ideals, my whole attitude toward the place of music 
in human life and school life. My debt to it is enor- 
mous, and I shall never cease to be grateful to Fate 
in arranging my affairs so as to make it possible for 
me to attend those earliest meetings so long ago, and 
to keep going regularly ever since. I feel that I cannot 
afford to do without the Conference and I believe that 
others need it as badly as I do. So I say to you all— 
Let's meet in Cleveland in April. K. W. G. 


{An Editorial by Karl W. Gehrkens in January School Music, 
reprinted by permission.] 
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YOU may always feel “at home” in writing to “Presser’s” for any musical information, suggestions or supplies. 











HEODORE 

















Presser Co. 


HT 1719-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music of ALL Publishers 


World’s Largest Stock 4 





¢ One of the Best-Selling Choruses 


Within its cool depths sa- 





THE GREEN CATHEDRAL 


By CARL HAHN 


Three-Part, Treble Voices—15 cents Mixed Voices—15 cents 


Here is the Beautiful Text— 
I know a green cathedral, In my dear green cathedra! 
A shadow'd forest shrine, 
Where leaves in love join eolt 
hands above Where song of bird hymns 
And arch your pray'r and 


There is a flower'd seat, 
And choir loft in branched 


sweet; 
And I like to dream at eve- 


ning, 
When the stars its arches 


The priestly cedar sighs, That RF and God treads 
And fir and pine lift arms its hallow'd sod 
In the cool, calm peace 
Unto the pure blue skies. of night. 











Tell us the publication or types of publications you would like us to send now for examination. 

















The Latest and the Best in 
Light Opera for Amateurs— 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 
Comic Opera in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emilie Peterson 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Vocal Score—Price $2.00 
A new musical play of fine proportions. It is filled Fred Sonnen 



















dance rhythms. 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


Blossoms”—Comic Opera, and Scores of Other Successes) 


This is a very pretty and satisfying operetta within 
the capabilities of high school students, yet rivaling 
professional productions with its wealth of musical in- 
terest in song “hits,” melodious choruses and lively 


WHEN YOU WANT TO SELECT A CHORUS, CANTATA OR 
AN OPERETTA ASK “PRESSER’S” FOR SOME TO BE SENT remember. 
TO YOU WITH EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES. 





Standard Compositions for 


Price, 50 cents 


Junior-Senior 
THE HARMONICA High School 
SOLOIST Chorus Book 


Selected, Edited and 


Regular Harmonica and Harmonized by 
Chromatic Harmonica Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc.. 
With Piano Accompaniment and 1 M 
Instructions for Both Types a8 ae Cais, oe 
of Harmonica This is an unequalled 
Compiled and Arranged by compilation in every 


respect. All number: 


with humorous and dramatic action, and brilliant, melo- Thousands of music edu- are singable and melo 

dious and effective musical numbers. The excellence cators have taken advantage dious. The variety is 
of the music and lyrics lifts it well above anything of of the popularity of the truly amazing — songs 

the commonplace. Everyone agrees that here is an harmonica to develop mu- of hope, courage, sym- 

unusual work. sical appreciation as well as pathy, humor, devo- 

a knowledge of notation. tion, inspiration, patri- 
This Operetta Always “Goes Over Big!” This remarkable volume otism and nature love 
supplies a fine repertoire —all are to be found 

BETTY LOU and gives elementary in- in the contents, giving 

“ : P struction. The excellent se- some of the world’s 

Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner lections are favorite melo- best songs—obtainable 

Music by R. M. STULTS dies from folk song, classic in no other collection 

(Composer of “Sweetest Story Ever Told”—Song, “Hearts and and operatic sources. Cleth Bound—180 Page: 


Size, 7% x 9%4 
Price, $1.50 a Copy 











Vocal Score, $1.00 








SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
for Every Day in the Week 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
Nearly 70 charming, inspirational numbers. All 
are short and easy for even the tiniest tots to 


Price, 75 cent« 





















| songs. Cloth Bound, Price $1.25. 

| SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 
Ne. 2 

| By Alice C. D. Riley & Jessie L. Gaynor 
A new collection of children’s songs 


designed to follow Songs of the Child 
World—No. 1. Cloth Bound, Price $1.25. 





And Supreme in the Kindergarten Field— 
SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD—No. 1 


By ALICE C. D. RILEY and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Mrs. Gaynor’s practical experience in kindergarten work and in the training of chil- 
dren's voices gives the stamp of authority to this excellent collection of children's 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 


No. 3 
By Alice C. D. Riley & Jessie L. Gaynor 
The splendid success of the two pre- 
ceding volumes has inspired a third book 
destined to be equally as successful. Cloth 
Bound, Price $1.25. 























A Unique Kindergarten Collection 
Splendid to Supplement “Songs of 
the Child World” 


SONGS OF MODERN 
CHILD LIFE 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR and 
DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


The delightful texts and the charming 
tunes in this collection will immediately 
attract the children's attention, and keep 
them interested from the very beginning. 
Cloth Bound, Price $1.00. 


A Deluge of Letters Praise the NEW FEATURES of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Have you seen the Historical Biographical Portrait Series (44 Portraits with biographical sketches in each issue) and the orches- 
tra number now included with the host of good things The Ftude gives each month? 


Single copy 25 cents——-$2.00 a year. 
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Notes on the National Orchestra and Chorus Music 


INEZ FIELD DAMON 


Informative Notes on the Music to be Performed by the 1932 National 
High School Orchestra and Chorus at the Cleveland Biennial Pre- 
pared for and Published by the Committee on Music Appreciation. 


re: Concerts will be given by the 1932 National High School Or- 

. »stra and National High School Chorus during the Silver Anniversary 
nvention and Festival as follows: Orchestra—Tuesday, April 5, 4:00 
M.; Chorus—Wednesday, April 6, 9:15 A. M.; Chorus and Orchestra 
vilee Concert—Friday, April 8, 8:00 P. M. 


Ruy Blas Overture (Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy). Felix 
endelssohn-Bartholdy was born in Hamburg in 1809. His 
mily was one of wealth and culture, his home a meeting 
ice for artists and musicians. His was a brilliant, vivacious 
1 lovable personality. As a musician he was highly versa- 

3y many he is considered more as a preserver of con- 
uity with the past than as a breaker of new paths. 
The Ruy Blas Overture was written for a play of the same 
me by Victor Hugo. In a letter to his mother dated March 
:. 1839, Mendelssohn writes concerning the overture, as fol- 
ws: 


“You want to know all about the Ruy Blas Overture. It was 
pital. Six or eight weeks ago I received a request to write 
1 overture and music to a romance which occurs in a play 
r a performance of Ruy Blas, to be given for the benefit 
‘ that very useful institution, The Theatrical Pension Fund, 
cause it was thought that more money would be taken if 
my mame were in the bills. I read the piece, which is more 
etestable and beneath contempt than you can conceive, and 
mposed the romance, but said I had no time for the over- 
ire. The performance was fixed for Monday last . . 
On the Tuesday previously they came to me and thanked me 
mmensely for the romance but said that it was a great pity 
that I had not written the overture, but that they quite under- 
stood it could not be done in a hurry, and next year if they 
might be allowed, they would give me longer notice. This 
ather nettled me, so in the evening I turned the matter over 
ind began to write. On Wednesday I had a rehearsal the 
vhole morning, and on Thursday a concert, but however early 
n Friday the overture went to the copyist and on Monday 
vas tried (three times in the concert room and once in the 
theatre) and the same evening was played before the wretched 
lay. It has given me more fun than anything I ever did. It 
s to be repeated by desire at the next concert, but I call it, 
not the ‘Overture of the Ruy Blas’, but the ‘Overture to the 
Theatrical Pension Fund’.” 


Some critics, notably Sir George A. Macfarren, have re- 
garded this overture as an adequate illustration of the chief 
features of the play “Ruy Blas.” Sir George Macfarren has 

1aintained that “One cannot but associate the few slow im- 
perious chords of the opening with the thought of the iron- 
minded Ruy Blas...... The wild ardor with which the 
lllegro begins must figure the extravagant aspiration of the 
ervitor hero. The passionate Cantabile, with its gorgeously 
ch orchestration and its seemingly hesitating accompaniment, 
suggests the idea of the guileless lady who is the dupe.... . 
f her minister’s machinations. And the sequel tells of the 
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rapture of Ruy Blas, when in his strange exaltation, the 
object which he had scarcely durst desire, is within his 
WEG c ctce’ 


Fifth Symphony (Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky). Peter 
Ilyitch Tschaikowsky was born in 1840 in the Ural District of 
Russia. His work as a composer shows romantic and poetic 
tendencies, in sharply contrasted moods, with a slight leaning 
toward the melancholic. His compositions cover a wide field 
from symphony and opera to small piano numbers. 

The Fifth Symphony is written in the key of E minor. It 
opens with an impressive introduction which is entirely un- 
related, thematically, to the first movement. However, the 
theme appears twice in the second movement, once in the 
third, and—changed to a major key—it introduces the Finale 
and constitutes essential material for the last movement. 
Tschaikowsky’s work is characterized by a masterful use of 
the element of suspense, and this symphony is no exception to 
this usage. A number of points will be noted in the course of 
the symphony where carefully restrained periods of growing 
intensity lead to points of thrilling climax. 





First Movement—Andante, Allegro:—The first movement 
opens with an Andante march rhythm which quickly swings 
into an Allegro con anima. Now the announcement of the 
main theme by clarinet and bassoon-pianissimo ; now contrasted 
counter-melodies in flute, clarinet and violin; now “unpocche- 
tino piu animato” to “molto piu tranquillo, molto cantabile ed 
espressivo.” Then follows the rhythmic and melodic flow of 
answering and echoing phrases, leading to a climax preceding 
the end—when the main theme becomes a whisper. 


Second Movement—Andante Cantabile: Against a background 
of subdued chords in lowest strings, a musical poem begins, 
a solo horn singing a haunting melody of intense, yearning 
loveliness. Presently the clarinet adds a phrase, with an an- 
swer in the oboe, followed by a duet effect with the horn. A 
solo oboe offers the main song. Later a solo clarinet leads 
toward a climax where original melodies appear with broad, 
powerful sweep. The trombone offers a reminiscent fragment— 
then the hushed ending. 


Third Movement—Waltz, Allegro Moderato: It is here with 
a measure of surprise that we find the simple grace of a waltz, 
in the rarer atmosphere of a symphony. However, it is in 
good company and it is an excellent waltz! The waltz tune 
is first played by violins, accompanied by strings, horns and 
bassoon. Later comes a more subtle design in “spiccato” 
strings, against a foil of gliding bassoons. After a period of 
inverted themes and increased tempo, the original waltz 
emerges. At the close, the low wood-winds give a gentle re- 
minder of the more serious original phrase. 


Fourth Finale—Andante Maestoso, Allegro Vi- 
vace: Here we are greeted by the original theme of the Intro- 








THE FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS, HOLLIS DANN, CONDUCTOR 


This picture shows the Chorus as it appeared in concert during the Twenty-Second meeting of the National Conference (the first biennial) at 
Chicago in 1928. The orchestra is composed of Chicago Symphony players. 
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For 2) Years 
Lyon & Healy Has Served 
The Music Needs of MS: N. C 


E wish to take this opportunity of saying to our countless Music 
Supervisor friends “many happy returns” on this occasion of 
rounding out a quarter-century in building music appreciation in 
America. 







See the Lyon & Healy Display 
in Exhibit Booth 16 


A visit to the Lyon & Healy exhibit will afford you the opportunity of seeing a 
representative showing of the most complete stock of music in America. Every- 
thing that may be needed in the teaching of music: Choruses; Operettas and 
Musical Literature for Public School work; Piano, Violin and Vocal music for 
private teaching as well as Orchestrations and Band Arrangements. You will 
also find a complete display of teaching material. 










About Commencement Music 
—and Other “Occasions” 


This year, plan far ahead for your Commencement week music. Our stock 
contains hundreds of fine selections for solo and ensemble presentation for 
voice or instruments. It might also be well to consider the new music your 
classes will need next Fall. Fill in the blank spaces on the attached form— 
noting the arrangement and grade. 


















While in Cleveland, Use this Coupon Today 
You Are Cordially Invited— FR ET I eT 
to make Lyon & Healy’s your musical head- —_ salaenlanaaanmnnnatetoe STATE. sscsess 
quarters. It’s a friendly store—located in the NE ELIE IEA 
heart of the business area at 1226 Huron Road. Pe 56-0 040008eees—anee Orchestra......... 
Meet your friends here and browse through Choruses....... eens - Choral — ecccccecs 
the things of interest to you. Drop in for in- it its 

formation on special entertainment for M.S.N.C. Tenens" "" (GtweCredes) = 











All Orders Given Prompt Attention the Same Day They Are Received 


lyonG Healy 


Huron Rd. at Euclid Ave. Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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duction, this time in E major. As the theme ceases, the brasses 
blow the rhythm on a monotone against an ascending obbligato 
of strings. A chorale answers, to reappear later with full 
instrumentation, accompanied by intermediate rhythmic beats. 
Now an episode of clashing themes, here in original form, 
there inverted. Out of this clashing episode emerges a charm- 
ing canon, followed by a new hymnal melody. The main theme 
in major key extends itself into a big chorus. At last the 
original minor theme returns in a long loud chant. Anticipat- 
ing the close, the original theme in major, a strain of a happy, 
serene song—then the symphony’s farewell, the first Allegro 
theme of the symphony transformed from the negation of the 
minor to the affirmation of the major key. 


Symphony Number One (Brahms). Johannes Brahms 
was born in 1833 in Hamburg, Germany. His early musical 
experience was as pianist and conductor. As composer, his 
ideals were of the highest, his judgment severe and deliberate. 
He is ranked as a classic, in that his attitudes are broad, cool 
unimpassioned—free from the hectic defects of romanticism. 
The spirit of Brahms and his work may be summed up as 
“deep emotion controlled by masterful intelligence.” His intel- 
lectual profundity is paralleled only by his profound human 
emotion. He left nearly 500 compositions—230 songs, a few 
smaller piano pieces, the rest in larger forms. However, he 
wrote but four symphonies. It is characteristic of his attitude 
toward his art that he did not consider himself competent to 
approach symphonic creation until he had reached his Opus 68 
—at the age of forty-three. 

Brahms’ Symphony Number One was first performed in 
Carlsruhe, November 4, 1876. In this symphony is exemplified 
Brahms’ master craftsmanship in thematic evolution and ex- 
pansion—all this while never sounding dull and pedantic but 
offering always rare tonal beauty. Certain structural charac- 
teristics peculiar to Brahms appear in this symphony—as, for 
instance, the use of the basic motive which underlies persist- 
ently all of the first movement. In the Finale—a “Sonatine- 
Allegre” form—Brahms omits the development, but later, in 
recapitulation, he develops the principle theme as he goes 
along; again, in three movements of this symphony the subor- 
dinate theme is closely related to the principle theme. While 
this usage harks back to the time of Haydn, nevertheless 
Brahms’ use of the device is all his own. This is the only 
one of Brahms’ four symphonies which presents an introduc- 
tion. 

First Movement—Sustenuto; Allegro: The first movement 
opens with a solemn sustenuto memory in C minor with full 
orchestra. Presently enters the basic motive. From this point 
on, the hearer will find it intriguing to follow the appearance 
of the basic motive, anticipating its reappearances in various 
choirs of the orchestra. Space does not permit an analysis of 
the marvellous intertwining and magic ‘adjustments of the 
thematic material of this movement. However, the recognition 
of themes with their repetitions and extensions, with a quick 
response to the basic motive whenever it occurs, will lead one 
on through an experience of great musical pleasure. The satis- 
fying close offers the original Sustenuto in solemn and exalted 
mood. 
Second Movement—Andante Sustenuto: A _ folktune-like 
strain, simple and unadorned, introduces the second movement. 
The oboe replies with a secondary theme. After an extension 
and return of the main theme, a solo violin comes forth 
with its message, which continues over into the coda. After 


ee 





reminiscent appearances of preceding themes, the instruments 
glide into a sustained tonic chord at the end. 

Third Movement—Allegretto e Grazioso: In this movement, 
the clarinets speak up first with a quaint humorous melody, 
followed by a playful arpeggio of the wood-wind and strings, 
and an even more playful second theme. With a change of 
mood, something that might be called a “trio,” in a new key, 
swings along at a delightful gait. Following a melodic exten- 
sion, the coda appears, coming to a gentle close in the original 
key. 

Fourth Movement—Adagio (Introduction): The Adagio be- 
gins with a midst-dim passing of chords, topped by a clear-cut 
melody in the high strings. Here is a brand new idea, 
reminiscent of nothing preceding it in the symphony. A frag- 
mentary idea in pizzicato strings breaks the continuity of 
thought. Brahms, the master workman, is at his best in this 
Adagio, where intermittent and almost casual fragments of 
preceding thematic material lurk among the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra. There is a passing touch of a hymn 
in low wood and brass, then a surcease from vigor, which 
leads directly to the Finale, “Allegro non troppo.” Here are 
martial tone and rhythm. After a subordinate theme and repe- 
tition, the march reappears to be further developed in the 
extension and restatement. Just before the close a single re- 
—~ theme is stamped out, and persists until the triumphal 
end. 

Spoon River (Percy Grainger). Percy Granger, contem- 
porary pianist and composer, needs no introduction to Ameri- 
can audiences. In addition to being a pianist of the first order, 
he has distinguished himself by his spontaneous and ingenious 
arrangements of folk music, 

Of “Spoon River” Mr. Grainger writes, “Captain Charles H. 
Robinson heard a tune called ‘Spoon River’ played by a rustic 
fiddler at a country dance at Bradford, Ill. (U. S. A.) in 1857. 
When Edgar Lee Masters’ ‘Spoon River Anthology’ appeared 
in 1914 Captain Robinson (then nearly ninety years old) was 
struck by the likeness of the two titles—that of the old tune 
and that of the poem-book—and he sent the ‘Spoon River’ tune 
to Masters who passed it on to me. 

“The tune is very archaic in character; typically American, 
yet akin to certain Scottish and English dance tune types. My 
setting (begun March 10, 1919; ended February 1, 1929) aims 
at preserving a pioneer blend of lonesome wistfulness and 


sturdy persistence. It bears the following dedication; ‘For 
Edgar Lee Masters, poet of Pioneers’.” 
Like most Grainger settings of folk-dances, his “Spoon 


River” is an almost strict passacaglia, a form in which the 
underlying melody is heard continuously in different tone- 
heights, but withcut change of key, speed or line—quite distinct 
from the variation form, in which all kinds of liberties are 
taken with the underlying melody. The passacaglia form as 
used by Grainger preserves that peg-away, onward urge that is 
the very root of all dance feeling. The “Spoon River” setting 
makes its chief emotional appeal through the additional free 
melodies and harmonies that the composer has woven around 
the folk air. These melodic elements are of a wistful nature 
in complete contrast to the energetic persistence of the “Spoon 
River” tune. 


La Media Noche, from Hispania Suite (Albert Stoessel). 
Stoessel is an outstanding American musician, a conductor and 
a violinist. He has distinguished himself through his conduct- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SEVEN 








THE FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, JOSEPH E. MADDY, CONDUCTOR 


This picture was made in Orchestra Hall at Detroit during the Twenty-first Meeting of the National Conference. 


Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch, guest conductor, is on the stand—-Mr. Maddy at the side. 
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TITLE 


COMPOSER 


SOLO VOICES 





PRIMARY 
Get Acquainted Party, A 


Festival of the Flowers 


Dorothy G. Blake 
Verna L. Day 


8 Juvenile 


9 Juvenile 


Unison 


Unison 





INTERMEDIATE 


Cinderella in Flowerland 
Costume Box, The (Girls) ; 
Flora, or The May Queen Festival 


Golden Gift, A 


One Day’s Fun 

Royal Playmate, The 
Storyland 

Silver Bells and Cockle Shells 
Ye Little Olde Folks’ Concert 


Marion Loder 
Fanny S. Knowlton 
Agnes A. Wheeler 


Marion Loder 


Frederick F. Bullard 
A. Louis Scarmolin 
Harvey Gaul 

Elias Blum 

Polly Simpkins 


5 Juvenile 
4 Juvenile (Girls) 
4 Juvenile 


5 Juvenile, 1 adult 


5 Juvenile 

2S. 1A. 

6 Juvenile 

7 Juvenile 

7 Juvenile or adult 


Unison 
S. S. A. 
Unison 


Unison 


S.A. or Unison 
S.A. or Unison 


Unison 


Unison and 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Cinderella and the Cat 
Merry Company, A 
Songs of Other Days 


Trip to Europe, A 


W. H. Boyer 
Collin Coe 
Fanny S. Knowlton 


J. C. Macy 


4S., 1 M.-S. 
7 Juvenile 


38. 3 &. 1 F., 3 @. 


2 Juvenile 





Cox and Box (Men) 
Cupid’s Night Out 

Dress Rehearsal (Girls) 
Duke of Volendam 

Fire Prince, The 

Ghost of Lollypop Bay, The 
Little Almond Eyes 

Mt. Vernon 

Pepita 

Prince of Martinique, The 
Radio Maid 

Se-a-wan-a (Girls) 


Swords and Scissors 


z Trial by Jury 
z Your Royal Highness 


SENIOR HIGH AND ADULTS | 


Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Stanley Avery 
Diehl-Gains 

Augustus C. Knight 
Henry Hadley 
Charles W. Cadman 
Will C. Macfarlane 

R. Spauld’g Stoughton 


Augustus C. Knight | 
R. Spauld’g Stoughton | 


V.M. & C.R. Spaulding | 
William Lester 
Will C. Macfarlane 


Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Arthur Penn 


45 min. 
30 min. 


1% hrs. 


2 hours 


2 hours 


1% hrs. 


2 hours 


1% hrs. 


2 hours 


1% hrs. 


45 min. 
1 hour 
2 hours 


45 min. 
2 hours 
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o—May also be used for Junior High. 
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Copies | 
= SETTING Number | Required | 
i 1 
| | | 
| | 
PiMothes and Puritan | Garden | Domestic One One | $ .50 
. 
F | Garden | Spring One One | 75 
F Forest ? | Spring May Day Four Five | $ .50 
Cilar and modern Forest and attic | Old Fashioned Two Ten 75 
| Gym modern hermit Garden May Day One _ Five | 40 
herdess 
| M@ and nature Forest | Nature Fantasy Three | Five .60 
| _ igsonator _ 
1}  Spliknd party Living room | Modern Three Ten .60 
l mend gypsy Garden and fairyland | Fairy Two Five | .60 
|  §t@lbok characters Garden Fantasy One | Five Bp 
| Mae Goose Child’s Bedroom Mother Goose Fantasy! One | Ten .75 
| Olshioned Old fashioned living room| Singing School Two Five | .60 
| ! 
Coland fairy Kitchen and ballroom | Fairy tale Three Five $1.00 
d sport Picnic setting Modern Three Ten .60 
Pum—Revolutionary Church—Colonial room— Historical Three Five .25 Stage Guide 
lum Schoolhouse ae 
Mi h sport sailors Living room, Cabin, Nautical Three Five .60 
Wharf 
Mify and Civilian Bedroom English One None | $ .75 
Me Living room Modern One Five 1.00 
M@m and Cinderella Reception room Girls’ boarding school One Five 1.25 
Dugand Modern Street and summer resort Dutch Two Fifteen 1.50 
“a Stage Guide 
Co Garden and ballroom Fantasy Two Fifteen 
| 7 Stage Guide 
Me Summer Camp | Modern Two Fifteen 1.5 
33 Stage Guide 
Chi Chinese garden scene Chinese Two Fifteen 1.50 
| 7 . = Stage Guide 
Coll American Living room | Historical Three Ten 1.2 
Scenes 
Men and modern Street and mountain pass | Mexican Two Fifteen 1.50 
Ol@fench | Public square, Martinique | Old French Two Ten 1.50 
Mc | Living room | Collegiate Two Ten 75 
Aman Indian | Forest | Indian One Ten 1.25 
Mify and court | Chateau Garden French Military Court Two Fifteen 1.50 
; ~ Stage Guide 
fam Law Court | Court Room | English One None 
NegRast |  §treet and Throne Room Oriental Two Fifteen 1. $0 
| .75 Stage Guide 
gh. May also be used for Senior High or Adults. z—Orchestra parts for rent. 
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CHORUS BOOKS OF PROVEN MERIT 







































BOYS’ OWN CLOSE HARMONY CHORAL THE CHORAL THE CHORAL 
CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS MISCELLANY TREASURY REPERTOIRE 
By Earl Baker By Earl Baker A repertoire for mixed By Laura Bryant By Laura Bryant ] 
and Cyrus Daniel and Cyrus Daniel voices of selections from and Paul Bliss and Paul Bliss d 
91 selected choruses 74 choice songs for OPeras, oratorios Carefully chosen two- Unison, two-, three- 
for boys of Junior-Senior every occasion including and songs for all occa- rtand three-part songs and four-part choruses : 
High School age. 10 humorous numbers. sions. or young ladies’ voices. for young ladies’ voices. ; 
Cloth Bound Cloth Bound Cloth Bound Cloth Bound Cloth Bound 1 
Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 ‘ 


Ask to see these books at the Convention or write us for examination copies 


@) THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY @ 


116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


-_— tr oh ea da 








PIONEER... FOUNDER | 
New-Modern-Essential | 





FoR BAND ) 

ACUI: siisinitiiintiisesicsencstienitatientiitatianaiadamasil Bolero 
Band arrangement by Mayhew Lake ' 
Conductor and full set of parts. $3.20 
eg eee EEE 4.00 1 
en { 


FOR ORCHESTRA 7 











DEBUSSY .......... ..Golliwog’s Cake Walk , 
Conductor and full orchestra $1.00 
EE La plus que lente valse 
Conductor and full orchestra...................--cccc--eeeeees $1.00 
a eal Petite Sule | 
Conductor and full orchestra $4.80 , 
Ee ee Bolero 
Conductor and full orchestra — -$2.00 








A Modern Method for Violoncello 
by Stephen Deak 

THs remarkable method is absolutely consistent and per 

om, Cy ~ — the student in *, or and 
orderly ion from very beginn ‘cello pla | 
to the higher positions. Inte caloned by Falls’ Sclmond 
and being used by the Peabody, Curtis and Juilliard insti- 
tutes of Music, as well as many school systems. Two 
volumes 2.00 ea. 

















Charles Harris Congdon—1856-1928 





ELKAN -VOGEL COMPANY 


And we go marching on (INCORPORATED) 


C. H. CONGDON, 518 West 26, New York 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational Publications & Equipment 
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ing of the Worcester (Mass.) and Westchester (N. Y.) Music 
Festivals, and the New York Oratorio Society. He is also 
author of a recognized standard text book on conducting, “The 
Technic of the Baton.” 

The four parts of the Hispania Suite are “Seguidilla,” “La 
Media Noche” (Serenade), “In Old Castile,’ (Minuet) and 
“Tota.” In Serenade “La Media Noche” Stoessel achieves the 
flavor of romantic moonlight, but never leaves one for a mo- 

ment in doubt that it is Spanish romance and Spanish moon- 

ight. The composition in A-B-A form is scored for full 
orchestra. The opening measures in D major suggest the lan- 
guid swaying of branches against the moonlit sky. Against this 
background is painted a Spanish picture, Spanish rhythms of 
alternating three’s and two’s. The violins and wood-winds talk, 
while the viola, cello and harp, helped out by an occasional 
brass-wind and tambourine, maintain a persistent undercurrent 

‘f syncopated rhythms. A brief trumpet solo introduces the 
second part, in D minor. From this point the melodic instru- 
ments place the four-part divided beat in close relation to the 
three-part divided beat, the result being a fascinating composite 
rhythmic effect. After a return to D major in the original 
figure, the picture fades out against the tranquil background 
of the introductory measures, It is only at the final chord that 
the pulsating undercurrent of the rhythmic instruments ceases. 
Four measures of the final tonic chord, and the curtain drops. 
A trifle, brief but vivid—a Spanish Serenade! 

Natchez-on-the-Hill (John Powell). John Powell is a 
contemporary composer who is also a pianist. His home is in 
Virginia, and his love for and understanding of the South 
shine through all his work. His music serves as a mirror to 
reflect the spirit of the South which he knows so well. Some 
of his compositions are, “In Old Virginia,” “In the South,” 

“Sonata Virginianesque.” 

Natchez-on-the-Hill is a setting of three traditional fiddle 
tunes, “Natchez-on-the-Hill,” “The Hog-Eyed Man,” and “The 
Warwhoop.” These three authentic old dance tunes came to 
Mr. Powell from Mrs. John Hunter just as she used to dance 
to them, when—as Polly Boston—she heard them played by her 
grandmother in Louisa County, Virginia. These tunes, with all 
their frolicsome exuberance give an ultimate impression of 
gracious nobility. 

The form of the composition approaches that of the Rondo, 
A-B-C-B-A, with a coda. Mr. Powell has avoided the more 
sophisticated modulations and dissonances of the present day, 
keeping well within the picture of the “quality” Old South. 

The Rio Grande (Constant Lambert). This number is a 
gorgeous composite of chorus, orchestra and solo pianoforte. 
The chorus is an integral part of the whole, on a par with 
the orchestra and the pianoforte, and requires absolute rhyth- 
mic precision on part of the singers. Its continuously divided 
beat, its contrast of mood and tonal intensity, and the onward 
urge of its constant syncopation make it a compelling compo- 
sition. There is the charm of an alluring alto solo, and the 
thrill of a glorious midway climax—and over and above all, 
the stimulating syncopated rhythm. 

Hosanna (F. Melius Christiansen). Here is a virile 
straightforward hymn of praise and victory. The victory mood 
of the first part changes to one of supplication in the prayerful 
second part, then resumes and passes from F sharp minor to 
an exhilerating F sharp major “Hosanna” at the close. 

Joshua (Moussorgsky). Modest Petrovich Moussorgsky, 
born in Karev 1835, was one of the best known Russian com- 
posers. He wrote larger works but was at his best in smaller 
forms. The color and flavor of Russia are always in evidence 





EAST CHICAGO—100% 
Here are the members of the Music Department of East Chicago, Indiana, 


who “joined up” 100% bx month. (Their names were listed on page 74 


the February Journat.) 


March, Nineteen Thirty-two 





FLINT, MICHIGAN—100% 


Flint Public Schools have joined the ranks of the “hundred per centers” — 
and just to prove it B -w is a picture of the — Conference minded 


music department. iy row, reading left to ri E. J. Merrill, J. 

Monroe Langlo, Leroy Daniels, Franklyn S. Weddle ” Middle Row: Wil 

liam W. Norton, Walter H. Bloch, Edmund ‘Alubowicz, Clifford B. Hughes, 

Charles R. Plasman. Bottom Row: Fred Molke, Paul J. Grady, Nonna 

Anderson, Stella Clement, Adelaide Terbush, Alice igbee, Emeline 
Fisher, Etta Baker, Elmer Dahlstrom, Nathan Rosenbluth. 


in his music. This is a chorus for mixed voices, based upon a 
Hebrew theme. It is equally dramatic and Hebraic. In 
the accompaniment frequently appears a measure of typical 
Russian Hebrew dance figure in triplets and duplets. The 
repeated ejaculation “Heiah!”, the cadenza of the solo voice 
(corresponding to the part of the cantor in the orthodox 
Hebrew service), and the final imploring melody are all truly 
Hebrew. A beautiful “Glory be to God” at the close. patterns 
closely the reply of the antiphonal boy-choir to the voice of 
the cantor. 


Cherubic Hymn (Gretchaninoff). Alexander Tichonovitch 
Gretchaninoff was born in Moscow in 1864. He was trained 
at the Moscow and Petrograd Conservatories and is rated as 
one = the most important of the Russian composers of choral 
works, 

This chorus is from the Russian Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, It is profoundly religious in character and pre- 
sents a mood of sustained tlevotion. In four-part harmony it 
is written in A-B-A-B-C form. The atmosphere of self- 
controlled reverence persists until the final joyful forte “Alle- 
luia” which quickly reverts to the quiet reverence of the final 
measure. 


Cherubim Song (Bortnyansky). Dimitri Stephanovitch 
Bortnyansky was an important Ukrainian composer, born in 
Gluchov in 1751. He instituted numerous reforms in Russian 
church music. 

This Cherubim Song of the Russian church is dramatic—not 
because of size or violent contrast of emotion—but dramatic in 
its intense simplicity. The independent moving of voice parts, 
especially at the end of sustained phrases, is most effective. 
The beginning Adagio Pianissimo with slight nuances, changes, 
in the second portion, to a Forte Allegreo Maestoso which 
leads to a glorious “Hallelujah” climax. 


The Ash Grove (Jacob). A well-known Welsh Air, ar- 
ranged by Gordon Jacob. It frequently seems that the pure 
folksong gains little through arranging it for part singing or 
contrapuntal decorations. It is a tribute to the musical taste 
and ability of the arranger that in this case the beauty of the 
song is enhanced rather than diminished by such treatment. 
The harmony has been kept elemental, and the rhythm con- 
forms to the evenly divided beat which is characteristic of the 
song itself. The rather jolly moving-along of the final lines 
reflects the joy of the coincident words. 


Tenebrae Factae Sunt (Palestrina). Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina (1514-1594) is often called the “Father of Church 
Music,” since his famous masses proved to the world of that 
period that it was possible for deep religious feeling to be ex- 
pressed through music. As may be expected, this composition 
is religious and ritualistic in character. The Latin text lends 
itself to the dignity of the slow-moving voice relationships and 
creates at once the atmosphere of the early church 

Hail O Hail True Body (Byrd). William Byrd (1543- 
1623) was a native of Lincoln, England. “Hail O Hail True 
Body” (Ave Verum Corpus) is a motet for four voices. 
“Motet” is a term which has been almost exclusively applied 
to certain pieces of church music, of moderate length and in- 
tended to be sung at High Mass either in place of, or imme- 
diately after the plain-song offertorium for the day. This mo- 
tet is marked by skilful modulations from minor to major keys 
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through easy transitions, by a sequence of 
three-beat measures, and by sequential en- 


Altogether an example of the best in 


and back 
four-, two- and 
trances of voice parts. 
sacred music of that time 


again 


O Holy Lord (Dett). Robert Nathaniel Dett (born in 
Drummondsville, Quebec, 1882) is a well-known Negro pianist 
and composer. He is at present teacher and choral conductor 
at Hampton Institute (Virginia). 

This number “O Holy Lord” has more Negro atmosphere 
than Negro form. It is a transformed and somewhat sub- 
limated spiritual. Unlike the usually accepted spiritual “form” 
there is no solo with reiterated choral response. In this case, 
the reiterated “Done with sin and sorrow” is continuous in its 
repetition against a background of sustaincd harmony, even to 
the end, where harmony carries the theme to a 
close. ‘ 


four-voice 


The Nightingale (Tschaikowsky). Both words and music 
of this chorus are by Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky, distinguished 
Russian composer, who was born in 1840. The number is 
arranged by Kurt Schindler, the English version by Jane and 
Deems Taylor and Kurt Schindler. It is dedicated to the Choir 
of the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. Kurt Schindler offers the 
following note: “The nightingale’s farewell is a favorite theme 
among the Russian folksongs and exists in many different ver- 
sions and melodies. Tschaikowsky’s setting is truly the quin- 
tessence of them all, and thus deserves to be considered as a 
typical folksong.” Perhaps the beauty of the text justifies the 
quoting of a part of it 


Far away the nightingale now flieth 

Far away to distant lands of sunlight 

Fare ye well, O friends, I needs must leave you 
For the time to wing my flight has come now. 
Thanks I give for all your love, your tender kindness 
When the little nightingale you harbored 

Gave me freedom for my song after nightfall 
Never wrought any evil to my children. 

Gladly would I tarry here longer 

But your winter night bitterly chills me. 

How I fear your snows white and cruel! 

How I fear your winds coldly blowing! 

When at last the golden spring returneth 

I once more shall greet you with my singing! 
With a new song I shall greet you! 


Border Ballad (Healey Willa). Border Ballad, words by 


Sir Walter Scott, is written for men’s voices. It is marked 
“Rugged, with strong rhythm.” The opening lines set the color 
note for the composition, 


March, March, March, March, March, March, 
Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order? 


The virility of the text is accentuated by the frequent alter- 
nation of three-four and two-four time. There is no hesitation, 
no lapse. The increasing onward urge to “ff” then to the “sff’ 
ending leaves the hearer at the peak of the thrill intended. 


Cargoes (Lutkin). Peter Christian Lutkin was a well- 
known conductor and music educator, for many years Dean of 
the Northwestern University School of Music. 


Dean Lutkin took the words of John Masefield’s “Cargoes” 
and enhanced them with music which is marvellously fitted to 
them. Beginning in G minor, with suggested Spanish rhythm 
and monotone rhythm in the bass, the music comes into G 
major with the bizarre “put-put” of the evenly divided beat, 
first in one voice-part, then in another. It ends ff strepitoso, 
The final line “Tyne coal, road-rails, pig lead, fire wood, iron 
ware and cheap tine trays” may serve to illustrate the raw, 
wild mood—also the problem in articulation and true intona- 
tion which the composition offers. 


O Morn of Beauty (Sibelius). Jean Sibelius is a distin- 
guished Finnish composer who has received the degree of 
Mus. D. from Yale University. He is probably best known for 
his work “Finlandia.” “O Morn of Beauty” is an Easter “a 
cappella” anthem arranged from the hymn motif of Finlandia. 
One has long wished that this hymn theme might be isolated 
and properly conjoined to suitable words—and here it is! Un- 
sophisticated and translucent harmonies supporting words, 
which, like the music, maintain a high register of tonal emo- 
tion. 


He’s Gone Away (Clokey). Joseph Clokey, organist at 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., is a versatile composer, hav- 
ing written, among other things, cantatas, ballet suites, organ 
numbers and songs. 

“He’s Gone Away” is a Southern mountain song. It is 
marked “without measured time; the bars indicate breathing 
spots; wistful yet barbaric.” Although only four verses ac- 
tually appear, nevertheless, through its repetitions it suggests 
the many-versed ballad of olden time. The line of the lovely 
melody is never lost. The charm of the fading-out refrain at 
the close of each period and the dainty “ad lib” solo preserve 
the “wistful yet barbaric” coloring of the choice old song. 


Matona Lovely Maiden (Lassus). Orlando Lassus, living 
from 1520 to 1594, a composer of lovely music, much of which 
is as acceptable today as in the period of its writing. 

“Matona Lovely Maiden” is a madrigal. There are many 
divergent opinions as to the origin and meaning of the word 
“madrigal.” But it is quite clear that the name was first given 
to a certain kind of poem and later transferred to the music to 
which the poem was sung. The best madrigals are written for 
three or more voices, in ecclesiastical mode, without instru- 
mental accompaniment, for a not-too-numerous chorus. What 
Morley calls a “varietie” of tone, contrast of forte and piano, 
of ritardando and accelerando passages are essential to madrigal 
singing. All these madrigal characteristics are in evidence in 
this lovely and well-known “Matona Lovely Maiden.” 


Go Ye My Canzonets (Morley). Thomas Morley was 
born in England in 1557 and took his degree of Bac. Mus. 
at Oxford in 1588. The word “canzonet” comes from old 
Italian “canzonetta” meaning a small “canzona.” “Canzona” 
was the name given to a certain variety of lyric poetry in 
Italian style and of provincial origin. It closely resembles the 
madrigal but is less strict in style. This number is written for 
two equal voices, and is an example of Morley’s two-part 
writing—which is rivalled only by the two-part inventions of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The canzonet is to be sung at a brisk 
tempo and with light high tone. 


PERSONNEL NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP (1931) 
This picture of the entire personnel of the 1931 National Music Camp was made on the stage in the far-famed “bowl” at 


Interlochen. 


The Camp has recently acqmred Hotel Pennington and nearly forty additional buildings, together with some 


300 acres of land, to provide for future growth. The officers are enthusiastic over the prospects for a most successful season 
in 1932 
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Outstanding School Books for Young 
BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


Foundation to Band Playing 


AN ELEMENTARY METHOD 


For individual and class instruction consisting of 84 exercises and 


By F. O. Griffen 


y pieces in 


ixteen Progressive 
Lessons 
\rranged to de- 
elop beginners 
kly and _ thor- 
thly and evenly. 
liments and a 
plete explana- 
of instruction 
th each part. II- 
rations of cor- 
ect playing posi- 
1, diagram charts 
the wood wind 
ruments, show- 
correct and 
ictical fingering. 
A Genuine 
Beginner’s 
Band Book 
(Studies, easy 
pieces and 
instructions) 
16 weeks’ study. No lesson 


Tuning 

Diagram with 
full explanation 
showing correct 
note for each in- 
strument to play 
with piano. 

Introduction 

A concise ex- 
planation of the 
author’s ideas, so 
they may be better 
understood by the 
teacher, instructor 
and student, 


Advice to the 
Student 
Valuable 
given to 
dent for 
of his 


advice 

the stu- 
the study 
instrument. 


rder than the first if the pre- 
ling lesson has been learned 
oroughly. 
Band Teachers, Supervisors 
A fair musician with the help 
“Foundation to Band Playing” 
n start and lead a boys’ and 
rls’ band (with orchestra parts) 
» success. 

More than 300,000 copies of this famous work in a short time have 
been put into use by supervisors and band teachers. More copies than 
all other similar books combined. 

A separate book for each instrument. 

emble playing. 
Db Piccolo 
Eb Clarinet 
Oboe and C 
Saxophone 
Bb Clarinet 
Alto Clarinet 
Bass Clarine* 


The correct playing position, 


with explanation for each instru- 
ment, is given. Also comprehensive 
diagram charts, showing fingering 
of the following instruments: 


For individual study or 
Baritone T. C. 
Baritone B. C. 
Bb Bass T. C. 
BBb Bass 

Eb Bass 
Drums 

Violins 


Bassoon 

Bb Cornet— 
Trumpet 
(Conductor) 

Altos—Horns 

Baritone Saxo- C Flute 
phone Trombones 


ORCHESTRA PARTS 


Piano Acc. . 
Horn F Piano Part .. 


Flute C Other Parts ..... 


Soprano Saxo- 
phone 

Alto Saxophone 

Tenor Saxo 
phone 


Violin 
Viola 
Cello 
string Bass 


. $1.00 


ee 


Advanced Lessons 
FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS STUDY 


A series of books to follow F. O. Griffen’s Famous “Foundation” 


series, 


Advanced Les- 
sons, Contains 90 
exercises and se- 
lections in 16 pro- 
gressive lessons 
for all band and 
orchestra instru- 
ments. It was 
published in re- 
sponse to innum- 
erable requests 
from ___ supervisors 
and band instruc- 
tors who have had 
marvelous success 
with Foundation 
to Band Play- 
ing. 

Advanced Lessons 
follows the same 
plan of instruction 
which was so suc- 


By F. O. Griffen 


LESSONS 


ee eee Pee 
- 


FOUNDATION 


=|TO BAND PLavines 


| 
| 


5 


cessfully used in 
the Foundation to 
Band Playing. The 
lessons are ar- 
ranged in  pro- 
gressive order. 
In the last part of 
the book are 
enough composi- 
tions of suitable 
variety and grade 
for a good con- 
cert. They consist 
of waltzes, 
marches, seren- 
ades, medleys, 
overtures, etc. A 
really great in- 
structive work for 
school use. Noth- 
ing like it ever 
published. 





Advanced Lessons—Although only published a short time thousands 
of copies are now in use by thousands of band teachers and supervisors. 


Like the “Foundation series,” there is a separate book for each 
instrument for individual or ensemble playing. 


Bb Soprano Saxo- 
phone 

Eb Alto Saxophone 

Bb Tenor Saxophone 

Eb Baritone Saxo- 
phone 

Bb Bass or Bass 
Saxophone 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Baritone T. C. 

Baritone B. C. 

Ist Trombone, T. C. 


Orchestra Parts 


String Bass 3rd Horn in F 
Ist Horn in F 4th Horn in F Tenor Banjo 
2nd Horn in F Flute C Piano 


ee Other Parts, each... .75c 


2nd Trombone, T. C. 
Ist Trombone, B. C. 
2nd Trombone, B. C. 
3rd Tromb. (Bb 
Bass) B. C. 
Ist Eb Horn (Alto) 
2nd Eb Horn (Alto) 
3rd Eb Horn (Alto) 
4th Eb Horn (Alto) 
Eb Bass (Tuba) 
BBb Bass (Tuba) 
Drums, Tympani, 
Bells, etc. 


Solo Cornet 
(Conductor) 

Ist Cornet 

2nd Cornet 

3rd Cornet 

Db Flute or Piccolo 

Eb Clarinet 

Solo or ist Bb Clari- 

net 

2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 

Eb Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 


Ist Violin Cello 
2nd Violin 
Viola 


Piano Part ... 





Every part so easy anyone 
vith average intelligence can 

most learn to play without the 
help of a teacher. 





“Groundwork of Orchestral 
Training” 





has been adopted by Supervisors 

nd Orchestra Teachers for 
arting young orchestras, be- 
nuse it is the simplest method 
nd because students with its 
is€ progress more rapidly. 


A fair musician, although he 
may not be familiar with all in- 
struments, with the aid of the 
“Groundwork” series can train 
students individually and organ- 
ize an orchestra and start it on 
the road to success. 


Hi 
fe yin 


Sample Violin Part 
Free Write Us Today! 


A Very Beginners School Orchestra Book with Band Parts 


“Groundwork of Orchestral Training” 


BY CLAUDE RADER 
For Individual or Ensemble Study and Playing 


Starts with the rudiments of music. 
Dictionary of Musical terms. 
Study of different parts of instrument with illustrations. 4 
Different kinds of notes and rests with illustrations showing their 
relative value. 
Illustrations for holding instrument. 
How to bow and how to blow. 
Breath control. , 
Illustrations with instruction for tuning. ia . 
Many tuneful exercises, familiar melodies and original pieces of 
just the proper grade of difficulty to hold the interest of the student. 
Many charts and illustrations for making it easy for a student to 
understand his instrument, . é 
There are hundreds of other features that cannot be mentioned in 
this limited space. For your more complete understanding we will 
send FREE a first violin part. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
Clarinet E 
Oboe 
Bassoon 
Eb Saxophone 
Bb h 
Cornet 


Price, per part, $0.75 


Horns in F. 
Tenor Banjo 
Drums, Tym- 
pani and Bells 
C Melody 
Saxophone 
Piano Acc. 


Piano Acc. $1.00 


Violin 
Viola OBL 
Viola 





2 
Sa 





PUBLISHERS 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. “kscounr™ { Free 


Sample first violin and 
cornet parts mailed upon 
request 
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The very effective and easily constructed stage setting used by the Great Bend High School, 
by Geoffrey F. Morgan, which keeps the audience laughing from beginning to end. 


riotously funny operetta, ‘““Up in the Air’’, 


approval. 2 Acts. $1.50. Discount on quantity order. 


Great Bend, Kansas, for the entire performance of the 


Write for copy on 


Effective and Very Easy to Produce 


“Tulip Time” (Johnson-Morgan) is very picturesque and easy to learn and stage. The plot centers 


about American boys studying tulips in Holland, but preferring Dutch maidens. 
$1.50. Other high school operettas, bright and clever and not hard to give are: 


2 Acts. 1 Scene. 
“Purple Towers” 


(Don C. Wilson). 2 Acts. 2 Scenes. $1.50; “Ichabod Crane” (Stanley R. Avery). 2 Acts. 2 Scenes. 
$1.50. Write for copies on approval. Quantity discounts. 


Children’s Cantatas 
Two-Part Treble 


Ideal for Spring Programs 
The Voyage of Arion (Earl Moore) Con- 


tains solo for baritone or medium voice. 
75c. 


The Chinese Emperor and the Nightingale 
(Berta Josephine Hecker) 40c. 


The Spider and the Fly (Howitt-Protheroe) 
40c. 


Hunting of the Snark (Lewis Carroll-Jeanne 
Boyd) 60c. 

The Quest of the Queer Prince (Funk- 
Hyde) 7c. 

The Birds’ Lawn Party (Carl Busch) 40c. 


Write for copies on approval. Quantity discounts, 








An Invitation 
To Old and New Friends 
You are cordially invited 
to visit our booth, No. 47, 
at Exhibit Hall, Music 
Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Cleveland, April 
3-8, 1932. Our represent- 
atives will be glad to serve 
you in any way possible 
and to show you our new 
publications, among which 
will be a group of songs 
by Dr. Frederick A. Stock, 
Conductor Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the 
“Aeolian Collection of 


Anthems” by the late Dr. , 


Peter Christian Lutkin. 








A Book You've Needed 


“Sight-Singing,” Based on Rhythmic, 
Melodic, Harmonic Ear Training by 
Dr. D. A. Clippinger makes it possible 
for you to give your choral classes the 
same instruction and drill that this noted 
voice teacher has been developing for 
many years. Nothing like this book has 
ever been published before. It takes 
account of modern trends in composi- 
tion and opens the way to vastly im- 
proved results with students. Write 
for it today. 15 days’ examination priv 
ilege. $1.00 postpaid. 


A Scene from Noble Cain’s “Once in a Blue Moon” 





| More Operettas 


For High Schools 


“Pickles” or “In Old 
Vienna” (Wilson- 
Crane- Benedict) 3 
Acts. 2 Scenes. 
$1.50. 


“The Bells of Capis- 
trano” (Roos-Cad- 
man) 3 Acts. 2 
Scenes. $1.50. 


“Robin Hood, Inc.” 
(Martens-Benedict) 
3 Acts. 2 Scenes. 
$1.50. 


Stage setting of performance 
Ruth Lippincott, 


Dir 


iven by South High School, Columbus, O. Miss 
A charming musical comedy (Noble Cain). Prologue 
and 3 Acts. 3 Scenes. $1.50. 


More Operettas 


For Junior High Schools 


“The Tea House of 
of Sing Lo” (Mor: 
gan-Protheroe) 2 
Acts. 1 Scene 
$1.25. 

For Juveniles 

“The Kitchen Clock’ 
(Com fort- Hyde) 
Prologue and | 
Act. 75¢. 


“Kay and Gerda” 
(Hazel Watts 
Cooke) 3 Acts. 4 
Scenes. 75c. 





Write for FitsSimons catalogs and selections on approval of any high school or grade material for choruses, orchestras or bands. 


H. T. FitZSIMONS COMPANY, Dept. S, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottis Dann, Chairman, National Committee on Vocal Affairs 





WHAT OF OUR FUTURE? 
C. M. DENNIs 


‘N his contribution to the Vocal 
Music Symposium in the December 
issue of the JourNAL, John Finley 

Williamson in his opening paragraphs, 
presents some food for serious reflec- 
ti No school musician, alive to the 
drastic economic and social changes 
which we are undergoing, but must ques- 
tion himself occasionally regarding the 
values and the objectives which make 
his work meaningful. The same period 
which has seen the development of mu- 
sic departments in our public schools to 
ir present high state of efficiency has 
n the gradual breaking up of the 
)fessional music field. It must be ad- 
ted that community and social musi- 
activities have not been stimulated 
the same degree that school music 
s developed. Would it not be wise 
r us to recognize this and discover a 
nedy before the taxpayers find it out? 


s 


But there is a silver lining to the dark 
oud, Considering music simply as an 
irt, present conditions seem like a fall- 
z back into the Dark Ages; but con- 
lering music as a human activity, one 
iy well believe that the dawn is at 
hand. The stimulus to individual per- 
formance, which has been the dominat- 
ng feature in music education in Amer- 
ica for a long time, is certainly insuffi- 
cient, as a motivating factor, under 
resent-day conditions. It has always 
n a blight upon the more worthwhile 
hases of music endeavor and if music 
ti the public schools has had any part 
destroying it, therein lies a great deal 
tor which to be thankful. If the move- 
nt can get young musicians to the 
lace where participation with their fel- 
ows in musical activities can replace 
exhibitionism which has been so 
itstanding in the past, much has been 
gained, It may well be that the failure 
f community music to keep pace with 
the development of the art in the pub- 
lic schools has been due to the fact that 
the youngster of more than average 
nusical talent has considered it beneath 
him to be anything less than a soloist. 
With the solo field as restricted as it is 
10w, we may look forward to an im- 
provement in community music condi- 
tions, particularly in chorus choirs 
where the situation has been truly 
pathetic. 


. 


It was the writer’s privilege recently 
to act as an adjudicator at a Welsh 
Eisteddfod where the beautiful voices, 
the fervent singing, the superior choral 
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technique of the performers, and the 
enthusiastic appreciation of the lis- 
teners, all demonstrated the values de- 
veloped by this institution. The writer 
has said (along with many other peo- 
ple) that the weak point of Welsh mu- 
sical temperament was the inability of 
any but a very small proportion to ever 
amount to anything in music. He 
hereby makes humble apology and is 
rather of the opinion that the willing- 
ness to restrain an ambition to shine in 
high places and to use their inherent 
superior talent in the field of personal 
enjoyment and good fellowship is a tes- 
timony to their intelligence, rather than 
their lack of ambition. While it is true 
that solo competitions exist at these 
Eisteddfods, they are of minor impor- 
tance; by far the greater proportion of 
attention is centered upon the ensemble 
competitions. 

One naturally asks how much the 
competition element has contributed to 
the success of the Eisteddfods, and how 
they have managed to exist for cen- 
turies unless a better grade of sports- 
manship has been exhibited than is the 
case in many of our public school con- 
tests. It may be that the type of ad- 
judication supplies some of the answers. 
The Welsh believe that if a man is fit 
to judge, he is also fit to state upon 


what he bases his judgment. This is 
an educational feature of great value 
to the participants and should be in- 
cluded in our school contests if they 
are to achieve their optimum value. 


While there is always a place for the 
superlatively equipped, at the present 
time the room at the top is restricted 
to an unprecedented degree. The fu- 
ture, perhaps, will never look upon the 
commercial “successes” in music which 
have disgraced the past decade. Me- 
chanical means of distributing musical 
performance are here to stay, and will 
increase in efficiency and scope. There 
remains really no valid objective for 
our work except the joy of participation 
in musical efforts with no thought of 
reward beyond that of pleasure, both to 
the performer and the hearer. 


There is no reason why the commu- 
nity which gives an individual his edu- 
cation should not expect more return 
on its investment than it has received 
from our public school trained musi- 
cians up to the present. The American 
taxpayer (an important factor in our 
educational scheme) is an easy-going 
individual, but when aroused he has 
a tendency to drastic and_ ill-con- 
sidered action. He is exhibiting signs 
of irritation at the present time, and 
if our house is in order we shall be 
in much better shape to stand the blow- 
up when and if it comes. 


THE MUSIC SUBJECT SUPERB 


Frepertck H. Haywoop 


classes were at best the stepchil- 

dren of music education, suffer- 

ing not from abuse, but from serious 
neglect. Today in many musical fami- 
lies they are the favored offspring, nur- 
tured with loving sympathy and intelli- 
gent guidance. Their hereditary gifts 
are of the best, and, for good behavior, 
they have been generously rewarded. 
Their guardians were kind and patient 
and hopefully wished for them a great 
future, the latent possibilities of which 
were far too modestly prognosticated. 
Little did anyone suspect that a plan 
of such apparent limitations held, within 
its newly discovered unlimited scope, 
so much of rare beauty and usefulness. 
I believe that many teachers were 
and are incredulous regarding the value 
of voice training as a group subject. 
They continue in the belief, consciously 
or unconsciously, that voice training is 
some form of pursuit of the human 
voice tone, which, upon being captured, 


B«: a few years ago voice training 


is immediately transformed into a thing 
of beauty—a finished product, made by 
magic or some patent device. To pro- 
ceed from this obviously faulty premise 
would forever forestall success. 

I will refrain, however, from dwell- 
ing upon theories of voice training that 
will or will not fit the case and guar- 
antee success for the voice class student. 
Let me summarize immediately by say- 
ing that, rather than the plan of tone 
concept preceding everything else, with 
its inevitable imitation and tone match- 
ing incongruities, we will find “much 
of rare beauty and usefulness” in the 
plan of having the student sing with 
his own natural tone, relying upon his 
own sensations of freely produced 
tones—tones free from the interfer- 
ences immediately created by trying to 
make the voice sing. From this experi- 
ence he will form opinions of the right 
and the wrong way of tone production. 
With each new revelation of vocal feel- 
ing, the student becomes increasingly 
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SCHOOL CHORUSES of UNEXCELLED MERIT 





TWO PART (S. A.) 


County Derry (Londonderry Air) (Brown) 
Deep-Water Song (Brown)... 


Going! Going! Gone! (Brown) 
Good Luck, Mister Fisherman (Scott) 


THREE PARTS (S. A. B.) 


The Bird and the Squirrel (Brown) 

A Cocoon Romance (0’ Hara) 

Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (0’ Hara) 
In an Apron Blue (Hahn) 

Romeo in Georgia (Scott) 


THREE PARTS (T. T. B.) 


The Pirate (Turner-Maley) 


FOUR PARTS (S. A. T. B.) 


Ay, Ay, Ay! (Creole Song) 
God Touched the Rose (Brown) 








The Polonaise (Chopin) 


West Wind (Mitchell-Treharne) .. 








Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (O'Hara). 


How Can I Forget Thee, Russia (Kluchansky) .... 


THREE PARTS (S. S. A.) 


The Dancing Doll (Poldini-Chaffin) 

In an Apron Blue (Hahn) 

Mister Mockin’ Bird (Hahn) 

The Mither Heart (Stickles) 

Spinning Song (Reiman-Brown) 

The Springtime of the Year (Rusk) .............. 
Two Little Stars (O'Hara) 


FOUR PARTS (5S. S. A. A.) 


The Breath of Spring (Turner- Maley) 
A Dusky Lullaby (Gilberie) 
Forget-Me-Not (Hahn) 

Night is Calling (Reinhold-Brown) 


FOUR PARTS (T. T. B. B.) 


Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (O'Hara) 

Ia the Northland (Smith) 

Ride Out on Wings of Song (Berwald-Haywood) ... 
-15 Sea Song (Flagler) 

The Sun Goes Down (Flagler) 


Ride Out on Wings of Song (Berwald-Haywood)... .15 West Wind (Mitchell-Treharne) 


When Nature is Awake (Grosvenor) 





The hospitality of our exhibit is at your service during the Conference 


R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 


The Willis Music Co., 137 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sole Selling Agents 











A New Series of Low-Priced Chorus Material 


The H. & M. Choral Collections 


The H. & M. Choral Collections, just published, offer 
to you at a remarkably low schedule of prices a large 
variety of excellent choruses in attractive and usable ar- 
rangements. Our Music Catalog giving a complete list of 
contents of each collection will be sent upon request. 

Price of each collection, 12 cents 
a copy, or $1.20 a dozen, postpaid 
Order by number. 
CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES (No. 1) 
Seventeen numbers including Franz Lehar’s “Vilia” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Legend.” 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES (No. 2) 
Several favorite choruses most interestingly arranged 
and three original selections, one of which is “Lullaby” 
by Gretchaninoff. 
CHORUSES FOR MALE VOICES (No. 3) 
Many favorites newly arranged and three original num- 
bers by Noble Cain. A total of twenty-four selections. 
UNISON AND TWO-PART CHORUSES (No. 4) 
This group meets the need for material easy to sing but 
charming in character. 
SACRED CHORUSES (No. 5) 
Eight famous choruses. Among them are “Sanctus,” “I 
Waited for the Lord,” and “O Turn Thee.” 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND CHORUSES (No. 6) 
“The Hallelujah Chorus” and twenty-four other Christ- 
mas numbers well arranged for general assembly singing. 
FOUR NOBLE CAIN CHORUSES (No. 7) 
The rendition of these numbers by the Chicago A Cap- 
pella Choir and other famous choruses has brought forth 
most enthusiastic approval of the critics. 
THREE CLASSIC CHORUSES (No. 8) 
“Liebestraum.” “The Angels’ Serenade.” “Prayer from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’.” Three extraordinary arrange- 
ments in which the singers are used as an accompanying 
background for instrumental solos. 
SEA SONGS AND CHANTEYS (No. 9) 
A new male chorus “Singer and Sailor Am I,” a favorite 
mixed chorus, “Song of the Vikings” and many typical 
chanteys make up this group. 
FORTY SPIRITUALS (No. 10) 
Many of the best known spirituals and some other good 
ones seldom heard. Arranged by Walter Goodell. 


Hart & McCreary COMPANY, 434S0. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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JENKINS lili 
WN 7 OLN 


Value « Selection « Quality 


Rare Old, High Grade New 
AAA and Student Outfits AAA 


STUDENTS SPECIAL ANOTHER OFFER 
Strad model, one-piece Strad model, two-piece Ma- 
back, hardwood trimmings, ple back, Spruce top, red 
dark red color, E string amber finish, highly pol- 
adjuster. Good Case, Bow, ished. Extra good. Vio- 
Accessories. No. S81C — lin only. No. S4L—9.00. 
ae Distributors 

C. G. Conn Pan-American 

Cavalier Karl Schubert 


Band Instruments 


All Leading Makes of Clarinets 
Kohlert Oboes, Alto and Aluminum Cellos 
Bass Clarinets in Silver and Double Basses 


Write for Complete Catalog 


| Jews Mosic 
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VOICE CLASS AT THE EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 1931 


Voice instruction and choral work, under the direction of Walter H. Butterfield, is one of the features of the camp on 
Belgrade Lakes in Maine. In a recent announcement, Francis Findlay, Musical Director, states that the program of 
instrumental and vocal work will be continued in 1932, with a chorus, orchestra and band, and with fhe 1931 faculty 
remaining substantially intact with a number of additions. Student enrollment is now under way and it is expected that 


registrations will exceed the very satisfactory number of last year. ; 
his pupils are wearing the official camp uniforms. 


interested —in fact, fascinated -— with 
this plan, for he finds himself creating 
a command of his vocal resources. 

lhis principle of free singing, pro- 
gressing slowly by degrees, stirs stu- 
dents to enthusiasm, and the joy of the 
game makes music for them a happy 
experience. Thus they continue for 
years in groups, and never weary of the 
subject. They may add to their class 
instruction the extra advantage of the 
private lesson, but they seldom abandon 
their first love—the voice training 
groups. It is a friendly plan, and asso- 
ciations are formed that are strong 
factors in perpetuating both the study 
and performance of song literature into 
the mature life of the student. The 
writer knows of high school students 
who voluntarily spend all of Saturday 
morning in the voice class room. He is 
also acquainted with a group of school 
teachers who have had their class meet- 
ings for nine consecutive seasons, on 
Saturday forenoon, even though credits 
are no longer given. Wherein then is 
the lure? It is in the physical stimula- 
tion, in the emotional release, in the 
musical gratification, and in the satis- 
faction of knowing how. “Physical 
stimulation” comes from correct posture 
and correct breathing; “emotional re- 
lease” results from sensitizing one’s 
self to poetic and musical values; “musi- 
cal gratification” results from the abil- 
ity to spin fine phrases and sweeping 
melodies; and the “satisfaction of 
knowing how” results from possessing 
controlled vocal resources which are de- 
pendable and efficient for all the de- 
mands of “emotional release” and 
“musical gratification”. 

Through the study of voice develop- 
ment the sound of one’s own voice be- 
comes a reality, and one-therefore hears 
it in speech and song in mellow and 
convincing tones of interesting variety. 
A well modulated voice gives one much 
courage and self respect. To teachers 
of all subjects, it is positively essential 
to their comfort and success. Through 
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the study of song literature the lan- 
guage of the poets becomes an integral 
part of our vocal thought. 

Voice training and the art of singing 
is a superb subject and a form of music 
study that will beautify the lives of 
thousands. Teaching its subtleties to 
any group of students is a grand ex- 
perience and a great revelation. In the 
future, as a result of group instruction, 
there will be more music loving ama- 
teurs who will know and sing Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms, as well as the 
best literature of our own composers. 
This will obviously result from the stu- 
dents’ working knowledge of the instru- 


In this picture, by the way, Mr. Butterfield and 


ment with which they sing. The sub- 
ject is threefold—voice—language—and 
music. One cannot sing by voice alone, 
but one can guarantee a rich musical 
experience by embracing all of the 
three-fold plan for the making of a 
singer. 

The guardians of this erstwhile musi- 
cal stepchild happily state that they pre- 
dict no limitations in the future de- 
velopment of the increasingly popular 
subject. When so many rich character- 
istics have already been revealed, only 
a few of which have been enumerated 
in this brief article, they rightfully ex- 
pect to achieve Parnassus. 





on May 14th. 


(Prizes will be given) 





Second Annual Solo Singing Contest for 
High School Students 


+ ¢f 


T is with pleasure that the Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing, in afflia- 
tion with the American Academy of Teachers of Singing of New York, an- 
nounces the annual High School Students solo singing contest in Chicago 


The Chicago contest is open to:all high schools of the North-Central Confer- 
ence district. Any boy or girl who has had two or more semesters of voice 
training in classes will be eligible to enter this contest. Each city will be allowed 
to enter four singers, one of each voice classification. , 

In New York last year, the first solo singing contest for the Eastern district 
was conducted with great success by the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. This year the Eastern district will hold its second annual contest under 
the same auspices, and the Chicago Council of Teachers of singing will conduct 
a similar contest for the North-Central Conference district. 

If you have voice training groups in your high schools we hope you will be 
interested in this contest. It will help your boys and girls, and help also to 
stimulate music departments in other high schools which, up to the present time 
have not established voice training classes. 

Upon request we shall be glad to send registration blanks and full details 
regarding the rules governing the contest. 


>. <= 


THE Cnuicaco Councit OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address all communications concerning 
the contest in Chicago to 
D. A. CurpPInceR 
617 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONN Cornets 
helped these boys win 


National 
Championships 


OTH first and second place winners in the 
solo cornet division of the 1931 National 
High School Band Contest, hail from Joliet, Il. 
And they have another point in common. For 
each of these victorious contestants played a Conn 
“Victor” Cornet. 


Only two points separated them in the judges’ 
markings and the performance of each was so 
smooth and flawless that it reflected great credit on 
themselves, their instructors and their instruments. 

You just can’t get away from the fact that Conn 
Instruments are a tremendous help to aspirimg 
champions. In the 1931 National High School Band 
Contest—-just as in contests in previous years— 
players of Conn Band Instruments were awarded 
topmost honors. All four of the winning Class A 
Bands and the first place Class B Winner showed 


a marked preference for Conn Instruments. In the 
solo and ensemble events Conns made an equally 
impressive showing. 


Why not give yourself and your band the advantage 
of Conn equipment? Easier playing, exact scale and an 
incredibly richer tone enable you to go farther and faster 
toward the peak of achievement. If you want to be a cham- 
pion, play the instrument of champions—a Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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Joseph Yaggy, Joliet, Ill, winner of 
first place, Cornet solo division, 1931 
National High School Contest, Won on 
a Conn “Victor” Cornet. 


George Reed, Joliet, Ill., winner of 
second place, Cornet solo division, 1931 
National High School Contest. Won on 
a Conn “Victor” Cornet. 


The new Slender “Victor” Cornet is of just the right bore and in every 
way ideal for contest playing. It’s a modernized model of the famous 
standard “Victor,” for years recognized as the world’s best cornet. The 
same easy blowing —the same accurate scale —the same patented opera- 

lass tuning wheel—the same glorious tone but with just a shade 
Crigheer coloring due to its slightly smaller bore. One inch longer 
than the standard “Victor” with slender, snappy stream line design, 
it has made a tremendous hit with artists everywhere. See it and play 
it now at your dealer’s and make your own decision. 


On request we will gladly send free booklet and complete infor- 
formation on this or any other Conn instrument together with details 
of Home Trial, Easy Payment offer. 


IF CONN 1S NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 

+44 Sa 

C. G. CONN, Ld., 312 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen : Send free book and details of Home Trial, Easy Payment offer on 





———— lll 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Chairman, National Committee on Instrumental Affairs 





these days of symphony or- 
hestras and symphonic bands in 
ousands of high schools with 
schoo!-time rehearsals and school cred- 
its, with class instruction in all instru- 
ments given in thousands of grade 
schoo!s as well as junior and senior 
high schools at public expense, and with 
band and orchestra contests in nearly 
every state, it is difficult to realize that 
all of this growth in instrumental music 
has taken place within the last twenty- 
five vears. In fact, nearly all of the 
development has been since the close of 
the Great War. 

Who ever heard of an all-state high 
school orchestra in 1920? Did any of 
us even dream of a National High 
School Orchestra as late as 1924? How 
many of us anticipated a national band 
contest as an event of 1926? 

When the Music Supervisors National 
Conference was founded in 1907 there 
existed a few scattered high school or- 
chestras, notably at Richmond, Indiana, 
and \infield, Kansas. Were there any 
high school bands in those days? Who 
knows of any? 

So far as I know, I was one of the 
first regularly appointed supervisors of 
instrumental music in America— at 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1917. How many 
are there today—fifteen years later? 
Class instruction was then in its in- 


fancy. I remember visiting a_ violin 
class at Ithaca in 1919—the first instru- 
mental class I ever witnessed except my 


own. When I recall my own classes of 
those days I wonder that my work was 
tolerated. 


The Advent of Class Lessons 


For several years the instrumentalists 
of the Conference were engaged in a 
controversy as to whether it was pos- 
sible to teach the playing of instruments 
in classes. Strong arguments against 
class instruction were presented before 
Conference gatherings as late as 1924. 
Where are these private lesson advo- 
cates now? Are we not even today 
teaching the playing of instruments in 
classes by radio? 

I}o you remember the announcement 
that the Oakland, California, board of 
education provided a budget of $10,000 
for musical instruments for the school 
bands and orchestras in that city? That 

in 1916 (I believe) and what a 

'r it caused in school circles! Hun- 
dreds of school boards now ‘provide 
more than that amount annually for 
instruments. 

To my mind the single greatest im- 
petus to instrumental music in the 
schools came at the St. Joseph, Mo., 
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Twenty-Five Years of 
Instrumental Music 


Conference of 1921, when the Parsons, 
Kansas, high school orchestra astounded 
us all with its fine playing, and we 
learned that this orchestra had daily re- 
hearsals, in school time, with school 
credit. How many of use went home 
and demanded the same—and got it? 
The first all-state high school orches- 
tra was formed in Indiana in 1922; the 
first National High School Orchestra in 
1926; the first National Band Contest 
was in 1926; the first National High 
School Orchestra Contest in 1928; the 
National Music Camp opened in 1928, 
the Eastern Music Camp in 1931, and 





NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN 


OLLOWING the meeting of the 

Band Division of the National 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
at Urbana, Illinois, January 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1932, a circular letter was sent out ex- 
plaining the proposed changes in or- 
ganization and requesting a vote on the 
advisability of deferring the National 
Orchestra Contest from 1932 to 1933. 
This letter was sent to a mailing list of 
360 persons under the following classi- 
fications: (a) 312 directors of winning 
orchestras in state contests in 1931. 
(b) 35 state chairmen in charge of con- 
tests for 1932. (c) 13 persons connected 
with contest movements throughout the 
country during the past several years. 

Following is the result of the ballot 
received up-to-date: 


Contest deferred ........ 155 votes 
| eee 3 votes 


There will be a meeting of the Or- 
chestra Division of the National School 
Band and Orchestra Association on 
Wednesday, April 6th at 11:30 A. M., in 
Cleveland, at the time of the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference for the 
purpose of completing reorganization 
plans and for adjusting any matters 
which may concern the organization in 
making plans for future contests. 

A final meeting of the National 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
is called for 3:30 P.M., April 6, to 
complete the reorganization formalities, 
and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before 
the group. 

A. R. McAttister, President 
J. Leon Ruppick, Vice-Pres., 
Orch. Div. 





National 
Solo and Ensemble Contests 
MARION, OHIO, MAY 20-21 
Auspices of joint Solo and Ensemble 
Contest Committee, A. R. McAllister, 
chairman, 904 Second Avenue, Joliet, 
Illinois. (The National Band and Or- 
chestra Contests are deferred until 1933.) 


For details see page 14 














the Western Music Camp, I believe, will 
open next year. 

We now have over thirty all-state 
high school orchestras and a number 
of all-state bands; the National High 
School Orchestra has taken its place as 
the fountain-head of school instru- 
mental music; the music camps have 
come to stay, with some thirty private 
music camps following the lead of the 
National and the Eastern. 

For a time instrumental music threat- 
ened to smother vocal music in the 
schools and a bitter antagonism devel- 
oped between vocal and instrumental 
teachers in certain localities. Gradually, 
through the influence of the Music Su- 
pervisors National Conference, this bit- 
terness has melted into friendship and 
cooperation on the part of both divi- 
sions; instrumentalists have become bet- 
ter pedagogues and vocalists have be- 
come better musicians. 

Special courses for the training of in- 
strumental music supervisors were un- 
heard of until the last six or seven 
years. Music schools and colleges habit- 
ually shunted the untalented music stu- 
dents into the public school music de- 
partment until very recently. Today 
they select the best students for this 
type of training; and what would be- 
come of our music schools if it were 
not for teacher-training institutions? 


Constructive Influence 


It is safe to state that the whole face 
of music education in America has 
been changed by the advent of instru- 
mental music in the public schools. It 
is quite probable that much of the vocal 
music teaching would not have survived 
the depression had not the activity in 
instrumental music centered public and 
administrative attention on school mu- 
sic, and spurred the vocal directors to 
greater achievements than had previ- 
ously seemed possible. 

What might have been the status of 
school instrumental music today had 
there been no such guiding organization 
as the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference? Through the Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs, in codperation 
with the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, the Research 
Council, the National School Band and 
Orchestra Association, and other organ- 
izations, the Conference has fostered 
this new baby from helplessness to 
healthy childhood. What the future 
holds for instrumental music cannot be 
foretold, but it is fairly safe to predict 
that the root already planted will bear 
bountiful fruit in the next twenty-five 
J. E. M. 


years. 
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California Western Conference 


Grertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, California, President 
A. G. Wasngena F CoB tornie, Ast Vice-President 
Mary pany McCa Srilasd: Francisco, California, Director 
Guz « Wooos, Oakland, California, Director 
Epna O. Dovurairt, S183. Meridian Street, Los Angeles, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary Ireranp, 2414 T Street, Sacramento, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 


LESTER 





Know your piano—an illus- 
trated little booklet "The 
Creation of a Finer Piano” 
will tell you all about it. A 
copy is yours for the asking 
—drop a line now to the— 


LESTER PIANO CO. 


1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 














FROM 5O NATIONAL GROUPS 
LK 


Fd 
FROM 100 GREAT COMPOSERS 
c.Cc. BIRCHARD& CO. ~ ~BOSTON 





‘“‘UNIVERSAL SONG”’ 
Voice Training Classes 
Summer NORMAL CLASSES 1932 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Oakland—San Francisco 
CADEK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CORNELL os td, anand 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL ¥ | aes 

Rochester, N. 
EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
Maine 
ITHACA as 

Ithaca, N. 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
New York City 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

PENN STATE —— 
State College, Pa 
RUTGERS UNIV ERSITY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
Saratoga Springs, N. 





For information regarding any center write 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF 
UNIVERSAL SONG 


818 Steinway Hall 113 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 











DENISON'S r ae 
wos 
Delightfully amusing, 

simple entertainments NT aN 

for both juveniles and A\Y) Cnc 

ado’ Denison’s plays MysIch 


are produced everywhere 


matic clubs and lodges, 
T. &. DENISON & Co.,623 &. Wabash Av. Dept $8 CHICAGO 
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HE Silver Anniversary program 
offered for the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, so near at hand, reads most inter- 
estingly, and fortunate indeed are those 
of our co-workers who reside within a 
few hundred miles of the chosen city! 
Despite the fact that to us Western- 
ers on the Pacific Coast, during this 
time of economic stress, Cleveland 
seems far away in the distance, our in- 
terest is just as keen as ever, our loy- 
alty to our Conference just as fine as 
ever, our spirit just as enthusiastic as 
ever! 

Although Boards of Education are 
taking necessary and rather drastic 
measures toward economy at this time, 
and the usual gracious responses to re- 
quests for “leaves of absence” are be- 
ing withheld in many instances, our 
California Western delegation will carry 
to Cleveland messages of good cheer 
and optimism from this sector of the 
United Conference front—with greet- 
ings from those who must stay at home, 
with best wishes for an unparalleled 
meeting, and with deepest appreciation 
of the untiring efforts of President Mor- 
gan and his staff of loyal workers. Al- 
though our number may be smaller than 
in a normal year, perhaps there will be 
enough of us to help convince our co- 
workers of other sections that it would 
be advantageous, in the near future, to 
cast a unanimous vote for a National 
Conference meeting on the Pacific 
Coast. When that decision is made our 
good friends across the Rockies will 
find a warm welcome. awaiting them, 
with the Northwest and California 
Western Sectional Conferences opening 
wide the Pacific Coast door! 

Gertruve B. Parsons, President 
California Western Conference 


o 


Notes and Comments 

EMBERSHIP. Dues for 1932 are 
pone in a little better. The last 
report gives the present paid up mem- 
bership as 258. If you have not re- 
newed your membership, please write 
Miss Douthit at once. If ever there 
was a time when school music people 
needed the confidence and help to be 
derived from close affiliation, it is to- 
day. We need to strengthen the Na- 
tional and Sectional organizations, con- 
tribute to their support, read the pro- 
ceedings in the official JournaL, and 


keep in close touch with other workers 
in our field. California ought to con- 
tribute to the list of “100%” cities. 
Which city in our state, or in the Cali- 
fornia Western Conference, will be the 
first to report 100% ? 


of 


ONFERENCE PARTICIPA- 

TION. Do all California Western 
members know that Charles Dennis, 
first President of the California Con- 
ference, is to direct the National High 
School Chorus at Cleveland? Those of 
us who cannot journey to Ohio this 
year can all read about that Chorus, 
and take a just pride in our representa- 
tion in Conference concerts. 

Mrs. Catron of Ponca City, Oklia- 
homa, President of the Southwestern 
Conference, is chairman of the program 
committee for the banquet at Hotel 
Winton on Thursday, the 7th of April. 
Southwestern, Northwest, Southern and 
California Western Conferences will 
unite at that time in a gala dinner and 
program. We surely hope California 
will have its share in the fun. Are you 
going to be there? If so, please write 
the Second Vice President or the Secre- 
tary at once. 

Mary E, Ireranp 
Second Vice President 


5 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor, is offering 
two Saturday morning concerts to students and 
teachers of the Los Angeles public schools, for 
the small price of ten cents per ticket. These 
concert dates are March 12 and April 17. They 
are sponsored by the Women’s Committee of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and an explanation 
of the program numbers with musical illustra- 
tions, is being broadcast each Sunday evening 
by Mr. John Henry Lyons, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Pasadena, California. 


Southern Section of California Western Con- 
ference. This section, always a strong one, is, 
under the direction of its new President Mrs 
Evelyn Stone Guernsey, taking a further step 
forward in perfecting plans for the future. Mrs. 
Guernsey and her staff of co-workers, hope to 
present some demonstration work of public 
school music in Los Angeles during the late 
spring. 


Roy Harris, noted musician and composer, 
under the auspices of the Music Department of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, is giving a 
series of very interesting and valuable music 
lectures. 


Erratum. In the list of 1932 officers for 
The Music Section of the California Teachers 
Association Institute (California Western School 
Music Conference), Southern Section, in the 
February Journal, the name of Elizabeth Nohe- 
vek appeared as Vice President. Miss Hazel 
B. Nohavec is the Vice President of the South- 
ern Section. 
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Opening of Western Music Camp 
Postponed 





























































Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, President, 
California Western School Music Con- 
ference. 

Dear Mrs. Parsons: 

In view of the extremely unsettled 
economic condition of today, we be- 
lieve the Pacific Summer Music Col- 
ony should not be established until 
such time as the project would better 
ft into the current scheme of things. 

This decision is difficult to accept, 
particularly when we realize the 
amount of work and interest executed 
by the Santa Barbara committee, the 
California Western Music Confer- 
ence and the many others who real- 
ize the possibilities at hand. 

However, the decision is but a 
postponement. We are of the opinion 
that the Colony has a definite place 
in the West and are grateful that 
Santa Barbara as a locale is unsur- 
passed in every regard. 

We shall be in communication 
with you from time to time and hope 
there will be no difficulty in defin- 
ing the proper moment for further 
developments. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
GLEN M. TINDALL 
Carro_t G., CAMBERN 
Louis Woopson Curtis 
Committee 


s Angeles, California, Feb. 12, 1932. 





Help Make Your Band a Winner 


THE ENTIRELY NEW LINE of Pan-American instruments now 


Cleveland Public Schools—100% 





HEN the Jounnat agreed to publish the available makes it possible for every school band to have high quality 
names of members of music depart- : : 
ments with 100 per cent Conference instruments which encourage and enable finer performance. For the 
rollments, we did oot _Seaw just one 
how many names it wou take to make = ‘ ‘ ‘ 
- can in some instances—and we did, not 1932 Pan-Americans set a new standard of musical and mechanical 
kn w how many 1 per cent cities there H H ithi 
ould o Siccom, os aes eaten te lene perfection at a price within easy reach. 


fait th, despite space limitation, and even though 


100 per cent lists like this one from Cleveland Remember this new line embodies basic improvements in construc- 
sur pone us unawares. Ly | a ro other 
‘100 per centers’’ scattered through the maga- i i i i i 
ee ee tion and musical quality as well as design and beauty of finish. Only 
Blanche Alexander, Mary Anderson, Helen Pan-American’s experience and resources make such an achievement 
C. Anton, Lillian L. Baldwin, Paul A. Barnes, : — ishi i i 
Se teen, ile en, Lean possible— establishing a new standard of value in band instruments. 
Cc ee Guy E. Booth, Clara Breyer, Mrs. ; i mP 
C. P. Butterfield, W. J. Davis, Ida M. Deigh- To supervisors, directors and school band musicians the new 
- _ Margaret ony ny, rv .o Jacob 
A. Evanson, Georgia Ann Fields, Florence . i i isti i 
Pov, Mrs: 'Zee ong Fouts, Belva C. Erue Pan-Americans enable faster progress and a higher artistic achievement 
hauf, Savilla A. Fuessner, Agnes C afiney, i ivi 
Mus lay 2. Gilbert, hemes ML Geen both individually and by the ensemble. 
G Lynn Hague, Helen M. Hannen, Rhea , — . 
S. Hawthorne, Myrtle Head, Dorothy H. Send coupon now for detailed description of new and exclusive 
Heller, Seona’ Helms, Lillian M. Howell, : ae . : a 
Edith G. Jones, Esther M. Keller, Helen E. features in the 1932 Pan-Americans; indicate instruments which in- 
Spring ae x net agg Kgocksages, 
telle Koch, Ruth F. Kossin, Max T. Krone, i i i i 
Irene Landy = Lampus, Sylvia terest you particularly. Check also if you wish details of our Band 
insky, Hilda Linn, Julia Maharidge, Mary i771 ice—wi i i 
Luise, Mater, Marg.” Lord Mallory, “Haydn Organizing Service—without obligation, of course. 
Lloyd Mathews, “t rienne C. Meck, Johanna 


W. Medlin, Sadie H. Miller, Russell V. Mor- 
gan (Director of Music), Marie S. Murphy, 
Edith McCollister, Mabel Ruth McNa _ 
Jennie Lois McNeel, Miriam Nagusky, nS ‘ 


Nevada Nease, Fay Neer, Harold S._ Ortli, 
6 eapeth Parmele “Ea Bo wel, Te uaa BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
Powell, George J A H. Rimer, 
Thomas Roberts, Jay Fy "Ritidick Mrs. J. 
L. Ruddick, Ralph E. Rush, Esther R Same (EE ean ae an a atone aecsen ak ae an ok ented a asde an anan os = 
lar, Minnie Schaefer, Elizabeth Schlagetter, 7 > 
Adelaide B Schraegle, Clyde H. Seidel, Olive Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Company, 318 Pan-American Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
-* a Sister Alice | Marie, | Sister , Re Gentlemen: Please send me full information about the new 1932 line. I am especially interested 
sosman, Norma W. Spatny, Albert H. Sut- ic I 

phen, Frances A. Sutton, Martha O. Swann, ewe 
Jessie B. Tillotson, Vera Traves, Helen G. FO scccmnainss . 7 — 
Vanik, Wilhelmine Vaughan, Charlotte E. 
Warga, Amos G. Wesler, Mary Alvaretta St. or R. F. D._ — 
West, Gertrude M. Westenberg, Emma Cit 

W heatley, Edna <A. Witsey, Arthur W. a 
Zehetner, Ida Ziemer. State County 
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FILLMORE 


NEW ISSUES 
NOW READY - - - 


IS YOUR NAME ON OUR LIST 
TO RECEIVE THE ‘’FILLMORE 
ADVERTISER?” 


IT LISTS EVERYTHING NEW. 
SEND FOR A COPY, IT’S FREE. 


THE FILLMORE SECOND 
READER BAND BOOK 


By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection in the March size, contain- 
ing thirty easy band tunes specially writ- 
ten to follow the Transition Band Book, 
also by Leon V. Metcalf. The tunes are 
not extremely easy, but they are arranged 
so as to provide splendid material for 
drilling purposes. Only two or three 
problems are presented at any one time, 
and few rhythms are given at once. Most 
of the problems of band technique are 
given, reviewing all of the points covered 
in the Transition, and many more added. 
Edited to make the music worthy of con- 
siderable study and drill. 


PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c. 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE (FIVE 
STAVES, OCTAVO SIZE) $1.00 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE 
CORNET PARTS 








NEW! 

Success 
Headway 

OR IOINAL Progress 

A ORCHESTRA Laurel 
At Sight 
Little Rastus 
Maybell— 
Waltz 


BENNETT ‘otto xo. 
—_— CONTENTS 
— 
Advanee 
Service 
Courage 
Improve- 
—Rag 
Annette— 
Oe aan Tet 


Marches 
ORCHESTRA Fou Ws Welcome 
ment 
Waltz 
Hayane— 











PRICES— PIANO ACC. 1.00 ° 
ALL OTHER BOOKS, EACH 50¢ Bright Star 
—Ov't. 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE VIOLIN 
‘A 


FILLMORE 


MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Southern Conference 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
CLEMENTINE MonaAaHAN, Memphis, Tennessee, Ist Vice-President 
Jennie Bette Situ, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, Director 


Wm. C. 


MayFartuH, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Director 


Raymonp F. Anverson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 
Frank C. Bippie, 1455 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Just Talking it Over 


F it were humanly possible for us 
I to pay each other a nice chatty visit, 

what a grand time we would have. 
You could tell me how you managed 
that “worst case of indifference”, and 
how he became a “leader”; I could tell 
you just what a time we had with 
“young” teachers, and how hopeless 
some of them looked at first. Then you 
would tell me how nicely the State 
Teacher Training Schools worked with 
you. And so on; and so on—until both 
would feel that we had something, 
really, in common; and that “grand and 
glorious feeling” of having a real job 
would come over each of us, and we 
would dig right in again with an added 
zest, and a will to accomplish. 

Human nature, all over again. Yet 
that is what actually happens when we 
attend a conference of those en- 
gaged in the same fine of endeavor. 
The scheduled lectures, demonstrations, 
round tables, etc., all have their defi- 
nite and tremendously wholesome vaf- 
ues. But the personal, individual con- 
tacts—the getting together with those 
who come from your own locality, 
even; the comparing of the simple 
routine with another—these are the 
things that really count in the check-up 
of your heart of hearts. 

Many a supervisor is located in a 
well-paying, and otherwise comfortable 
position as a result of meeting some- 
one at one of these Conferences. Per- 
haps, more than a few members of the 


profession can attribute their strength 
of position “at home” to having gained 
some slight recognition “abroad”. 

In fact, from whatever angle we view 
this conference idea, we find the possi- 
bilities real, varied, and outstanding for 
personal attendance, and more than 
worth any seemingly probable sacrifice. 

Associated with our co-workers—fully 
alive to the need for our avowed ob- 
jectives, and working to achieve them— 
we must have everyone working with 
us, and we with them, to bring the com- 
bined force of effort into action for the 
development of true citizenship. 

Of course, a copy of the Yearbook 
(Book of Proceedings) helps, even if 
you attend the conference. And your 
membership is needed to increase your 
—and every other supervisor’s—prestig 
and to put this tremendously necessary 
part of education where it belongs. So, 
let us again invite that neighbor worker 
in music education to join us in our pil- 
grimage to Cleveland. 

Don’t worry. I understand there is to 
be a veritable congress of the ancient 
and honorable gasoline buggies, the 
tried and true, vintage of past decades, 
etc. So, tune up the old bus (or the 
new one), and if she will carry you, 
even wheezily, to the city on the lake, 
you may rest assured you'll get home 
better than you came. 

* * * 

If you read the last issue of the 
JournaL “from kivver to kivver” your 
curiosity was no doubt piqued to the 





Can you recognize any of your fellow Conference members in the romper outfits? This picture 
was made after the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held at Nashville, March 20-24, 1922. 
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nth degree. First, looking for news of 
your Conference, and when you found 


the very last item—wondering just 
hat it all meant, and what we might 


e to announce. Bet you were look- | 


forward to this number like wait- 


for the next installment of a con- | 


ied story. 
Vell, as already announced, the Hotel 
\\:nton is our official home whilst at- 
ling the Silver Anniversary meeting 
Cleveland—April 3-8. We expect to 
you all there, and have a real 
ily gathering. Particularly are we | 
ng to find this so on Thursday eve- 
g, at our banquet when we shall join 


with our neighbors from the South- 


tern, California Western and North- 
Conferences. 
Ve shall have a tip top, “headliner” | 
gram, but the great thing is to have | 
family “at home” around the dinner | 
e. We want to have a short business | 
sion, also, at which we shall consider | 
plans for the meeting of the South- | 
Conference for Music Education in | 
3, and several other important mat- 


* * * 


trust that you realize the necessity | 
your attendance, and, as you will 
d company, en route, bring her (or | 
1) along! 
| 
J. Henry Francis, President | 
uthern Conference for Music Educa- | 
tion. 
v | 
The South Carolina Music Teachers’ Asso- 
tion held its Tenth Anniversary Meeting at 
throp College, Rock Hill, on February 1. 
ers of the Association are: President, 
liam C. Mayfarth, Spartanburg; Vice Pres- 
nt, Fred H. Parker, Columbia; Secretary- 


isurer, Mary W. Newton, Bennettsville; 
tor of Conference, Frederick W. Wodell, 


Spartanburg. Executive Committee: The 


going officers and, George H. Schaefer, 
enville; Mrs. M. L. Reynolds, Hartsville; 
V. Mellichamp, Columbia; George H. 
ks, Hartsville; Felice de Horvath, Colum- 
Standing Committees: State Public School 
lusic William C. Mayfarth (Chairman) ; 
ette Arterburn, Rock Hill; Mrs. B. L. 
kwell, Spartanburg. Publicity—Nell V. 
lichamp (Chairman); Annie E. Aunspaugh, 
eenwood; Carolina de Fabritiis, Charleston. 
\n organization for a State-wide campaign 
have music included in the program of 
lies in the public schools of South Caro- 
was created at the meeting. The plan of 
inization, which was drawn up by Mr. 


Mayfarth, and which comprises all of the 





associations that had representatives at 
meeting, was adopted and the necessary 
hinery is now being put into motion. “This 
vement will not only be a campaign, but 
) an agency to take care of the certification 
| standards of teachers and teaching for the 
tire state,”’ states Mr. Mayfarth. 





INDIANAPOLIS—100% 





Frederick A. Barker, Louise E. Batchelor, | 
icetine Bell, Ruth O. Benedict, J. Harold | 


rown, Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran, Lenora Coffin, 
laude Delbridge, Raymond Hall, Blanche 


| 


irvey, Helen Hollingsworth (State Chairman), | 


Lulu Kanagy, Lorle Krull, Jean McCormick, | 


aura C. Moag, Isabelle Mossman, Richard S. | 


Orton, Raymond Oster, J. Russell Paxton, Lon | 


I 


I 
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Perkins, Adelaide T. Riley, Etta Scherf, 
Ww. 


Robert Shepard, Geraldine Trotter, Ralph 
Wright (Director of Music), John M. White, | 


larold E. Winslow, Will F. Wise. | 





SOUSA 


RECOMMENDED 


“MUSIC 
SERVICE” 


—a service that meets the supervisor’s 
every need. Music, methods, musical 
instruments, records, etc. 






HARRY ASKIN 










orrice OF GER 
rer wisconsin 7:1187 SOUSA AND HIS BAND MANA’ 
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December’ ’ 


EVERAL of our experts in Music Service 
will be in attendance at the Cleveland 
Conference. 


Visit Their services are at your command—take your 
: ical problems to them. 
| musical } 
Our D ey At our display booth will be found The Fay 
[Booth No. 135] Band Method—just off the press—16 books in 


all, together with a display of material, repre- 


at the sentative of all publishers. 


Quality band instruments including metal flute 
Cleveland in plush-lined case at $42.50; metal clarinet 
Conference outfit for $25.00; student violin outfit at 


$12.50—and other equally attractive bargains. 


If you cannot attend the Conference, 


Send for “MUSIC SERVICE” Guide 


It?s Free—Use coupon below 


WES SSS SSS SST SSS SSCS SSCS SSS SSS SSS See eee ee 


MUSIC SERVICE 


111 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





MUSIC SERVICE 
111 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


PLEASE SEND ME COPY OF MUSIC SERVICE GUIDE 


ADDRESS... .csccccccccccccccces eeeeecce «+ -SSCHOOL.....-eee0e ere eee eevee 
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Why Not Yours? 


<n 8 


dountry : 


MARCH 


COMMEMORATING THE BICENTENNIAL OF TH 
1732 Siatn oF eaense casuowne = 2932 


Music by E. E. BAGLEY 


Omeoses oF T™ 
NATIONAL EMBLEM’ 
ARCH 


“Words, by 
Eowin WRIGHT and ARTHUR CLEVELAND MORSE 


Published for Band and Orchestra 
and all boce Combinations 


WALTER Jacoss. Inc. 
OSTON, MAS 


Hundreds of organizations 
celebrating the bicentennial 
of the birth of George 
Washington already have 
adopted 


Father of His Country 


for the Grand Ensen.ble of 
their musical program. 


Why Not Yours? 


All choruses, band, and 
orchestra in same key. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











Free Thematic Catalog 
of School Music 


Our line of oper- 
ettas, cantatas, 
chorus books, 
and octavos is 
listed in our free 
thematic catalog 
in such a way 
that you can see 
which items are 
most widely 
used. Mention 
the Music Super- 
visors Journal 
and this catalog 
is free. 


Our new cantata for 1931-1982 is 
“George Washington,” two-part, 50c 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 EB. Srd 8St., Dayton, Ohio; 
91 7th Ave., New York; 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















FOLK AND ART SONGS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.C.BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~BOSTON 
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Eastern Conference 


Ratrn G. Winstow, resbure, es New York, President 


M. Craupe Rosenserey, Harrisbur; 
Extsaseta Guieason, West Hartfi 


Sram, Se 1st Vice-President 
cut, Secretary 


F. Cotweit yo Larchmont New w York, Director 


Anaset Groves H 
WItLiaM Owns, 


ilmington, Delaware, Director 


iy - Lh Director 


Artuur J. Dann, Worcester, Mass., Director 
Crarence Wetts, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, New Jersey, Treasurer 


Marx A. Davis, 110 S. Main Street, West Hartford, Connecticut, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





On Opening the Journal 


HENEVER I enter the halls of 

\ \ a fine college or university, I 

am immediately conscious of a 
sense of spiritual uplift that is not easy 
to define. Let’s say it is due to the 
realization that here in these halls, a 
thousand (or ten thousand) people are 
all day long dealing with ideas. Every- 
thing takes on increased fineness—the 
day’s tasks show new values, good reso- 
lutions gain fresh purpose, and life 
seems altogether good. 

Some such thing happens when we 
open a new issue of the JourNAL. Per- 
haps it is the conscious increment of 
pride in our chosen field—or the sense 
of joy in feeling a kinship with those 
leaders whose devotion to music makes 
possible the wise words of counsel or 
encouragement that speak to us from 
the JouRNAL pages. At any rate, taxes 
and teaching-schedules, prunes and coal- 
bins, all fade away, and even our star 
boarder, Depression, is erased from the 
picture as we embark on the Editorial 
Board’s All Expense Tour from mind 
to mind. 

Lest we forget to make a landing 
without smashing up, we can tell the 
freshman class that even in this fine 
world of ideas, the hard workers go to 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 

T= is about the view you will have of 

our official hotel when you are crossing 
the square on returning from the Auditorium 
—five blocks distant. The Terminal Station 
is in the rear—connecting directly with the 
hotel lobby; walk right from your train into 
the hotel. 


the top just as in other spheres of ac- 
tivity. If the roll of leaders in school 
music were called today, we should find 
at the top a group of men and women 
who have the genius for not only tak- 
ing infinite pains, but also for long 
hours of hard work the whole year 
round. 

“But”, ask the youngsters, “is it 
really true that if we want prompt re- 
plies to our appeals for help and advice, 
we should write to the busiest chaps?” 
And we have to respond, “Absolutely 
correct”. 

“And do the busiest ones all belong 
to the Conference?” To which honesty 
compels us to reply, “Certainly! Many 
of them are leaders because of some 
other leader’s pioneer work which was 
fostered by Conference codperation”’. 

There may be more worthy motives 
than wanting to be listed with the lead- 
ers, but don’t let that worry you. The 
National office could send you a choice 
list of motives for joining, but you 
need membership. With teachers all 
around you worried about their jobs, 
does it not behoove all who still have 
jobs to stand by the Conference? Hang- 
ing together is so much more sociable 
than hanging separately! 


ew 


Official figures show 150 more paid 
up memberships in the Eastern on Feb- 
ruary first than had paid at the same 
date a year ago. (Pessimists please 
copy.) 

ow 

Plans for the banquet are shaping up 
nicely, and you will be happy to hear 
that Peter Dykema has graciously con- 
sented to act as toast-master. Perhaps 
you never watched P. D. step down 
from the rarefied air of Teachers’ Col- 
lege to play horse with the kids from 
across the railroad tracks? If you 
never did, and if you like to play horse, 
don’t miss the doings at Hotel Cleve- 
land. 

Os 

At Cleveland the executive committee 
will announce the meeting place for our 
next year’s meeting. Three splendid 
cities are ready to play host to us, so 
the decision will be of great interest to 
every member. 

See you at the Cleveland. 

R. G. W. 
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EASTERN NEWS NOTES 





NEW YORK STATE 


~HE AMSTERDAM School Concert Course 
‘T sponsored by the National Music League, 
has been generously oversubscribed— 

which in this particular year, is a matter of 
which any community may feel very proud... . 
. The Junior High Schools of Amsterdam are to 
Hor present the charming operetta “The Outlaw 
the latter part of February. (Reported 
by Drank Jetter.) 
the annual visiting day of the Westchester 





ee King’, 


ae Courty Music Supervisors Association, the 
100! music work in the schools of Yonkers was ob- 
find served by over one hundred and fifty super- 
nen visors from various parts of the county. The 

work observed ranged from grammar grades 
tak- through Junior and Senior High School and 
ong also included Instrumental classes. After lunch 
. at ‘he Towers Hotel, the afternoon was spent 
_ in round table discussion. The president of the 


Association is Miss Loretta Knight of Mount 
: Vernon. (Reported by Arthur F. A. Witte.) 
it A group of six hundred children from grades 


re- four, five and six of the schools in Geneva, 
ice sang the Bliss cantata “Bethlehem” at the 
ee Christmas season. The same children are now 
as preparing the Worthington cantata “George 
ely Washington” for presentation on February 


twenty-second. . . . January fifteenth was the 
date of the annual winter concert of the High 


ng School musical organizations of Geneva, con- 
t sisting of the orchestra of forty-five players, 
ny the band of fifty players and the chorus of 
ny one hundred and twenty-five voices. (Reported 
ne by Mrs. V. V. Rogers.) 

connection with the Washington celebra- 
as tions so prevalent this year, the music clubs of 


the Elmira schools are preparing for an early 


spring presentation of the light opera “Mount 
es Vernon” by Martens and Spaulding. (Reported 
d- t eorge J. Abbott.) 
~ NEW JERSEY 
a The fifth annual state contest for bands and 
ju orchestras is to be held at Brunswick early in 


as a part of the program of the New Jer- 
sey State High School Conference and will be 


5, sponsored by the New Jersey State Teachers 

e Association. There will be six classifications 

_ for orchestras and bands and the required num- 

. be for bands (Classes A, B, C) are as fol- 
] 


Class A—Country Gardens by Grainger. 
Class B—Urbana Overture by Roberts. 
lass C—Festival Overture by Taylor. 
For orchestras: 

Class A—Dance of the Hours. 
lass B—Festival March by Cadman. 

Class C—Miauet in E flat by Mozart. 
Reported from Bulletin No. 1, furnished by 
H. Brandenberg.) 

Following the successful meeting of the All 
State Orchestra at Atlantic City, the following 

oficers were chosen to take charge of the meet- 

to be held next year: President—Tom Wil- 
Elizabeth, Senior Conductor—John Jaquish, 

Atlantic City, Associate Conductors—Clifford 
Demorest, Tenafly, Jennings Butterfield, West 

Orange, and Clarence Adams, Plainfield. Man- 

a -Clarence Wells of Orange.—Reported by 

ence Wells. 


MAINE 


\uburn High School organizations have in 





past few years presented seven of the Gil- 

t and Sullivan operas and last year repeated 

Pirates of Penzance.” This year they have 

turned to the old favorite “Pinafore,” which 

| be presented on February fifteenth. E. S. 

Pitcher, a past president of the Eastern Con- 

ference, writes: “Il use these standard light 

operas in order that the children may know 
em intimately.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Preliminary arrangements have been made 
for the Third Annual State Band and Orches- 








tra Contest, to be held in New London, April 
twenty-second, sponsored by one of the civic | 
clubs of that city. The classification rules to 
be followed are those now required by the New 
England Music Festival Association. There | 
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Ludwig Catalog 


is read 






end for your copy 











“Everything for the 






drummer,” is more than a slogan with 








Ludwig — it’s a fact. In the pages of 





the new catalog there is big news for 







every one interested in drums and per- 





cussion instruments of all kinds. 







The new Ludwig drums, mallet-played 





instruments and accessories, featuring many important new 
developments out of Ludwig’s vast experience in meeting the 
drummer's every need, are illustrated and described. There is 
much other valuable information. 


Ludwig drums will help put your band into the prize- 
winning class. Their easy-playing qualities, brilliant tone and 
splendid carrying power spur the players to their best efforts, 
and add a professional touch to the school band or orchestra. 
For the drum corps Ludwig equipment has long been favored 


by winning outfits among schools and Legion posts. 
. . 
Ludwig is also Every supervisor 

hendgmene for rhythm band 


equipment. We will gladly 


should have a copy of this 
beautiful new catalog, 

help any supervisor or teach- keep in touch with the latest 
er form these groups, which developments in percussion 
afford splendid fundamental 


training and uncover talent 


instruments. Send coupon 
now for your copy which 


for later development in band will be mailed free and 





or orchestra. Write for details. without obligation to you. 


LUDWIG« LUDWIG 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 318 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me send the new Ludwig catalog. 


Name. 
PS ee — - 


City, 





a County. 























OXFORD MUSIC 
WoRKS BY GUSTAV HOLST 


USTAV HOLST was for years a music master in various schools in London; 

he was Professor of Composition at the Royal College of Music in London, and 

is still director of the choral and orchestral music at St. Paul's School for Girls 
in London His numerous contributions to school music have done much to raise 
the standard of music being used today. 

Holst will give a talk at the Music Supervisors Conference on “The Work of 
rley College—A Music School for Adult Amateurs.” This famous college owes 
much of its reputation to the activity of Mr. Holst himself. 

Some of the numbers listed below are the product of Morley College students: 
The Song of the Lumbermen (Whittier). 
The Corn Song (Whittier) on 
Both these numbers make use of the principle of Descant, and both 
ire very good examples of the type of music Holst has written for 
public schools. Good competition number. 
Morley Rounds. Set 1. For 3, 4, and 6 voices 
Morley Rounds Set 2 For 3, 4, and 6 voices...... 
Written by Holst’s pupils at Morley College. Novelty numbers for 
Girls’ or Boys’ Glee Clubs. Of medium difficulty. 
Golden Goose A Choral Ballet 
Choruses only.. ‘ 
work on pageant lines in which any number of persons can 
l Suitable for High Schools Score and Parts on rental. 


Oxford Carol 187 Sung by The English Singers.... 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE (Present and Future). AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 
i 1 Foreword by Daniel Gregory Masoi re ‘a 3 

contemporary American music in the community by one of our ablest 

lertaken under the authority of the National Recreation 


CONCERTED MUSIC FOR STRINGS 
By WILLIAM YOUNG 

Edited by W. G. Whittaker 
Dr. Whittaker has made this hitherto unknown music available for modern string 
ensembles William Young originally published these eleven sonatas in Innsbruck in 
1653 for two, three, and four violins, viola, and basso continuo, together with nineteen 


lances for two violins, viola and basso continuo. Dr. Whittaker has converted the 
ontinuo into a piano part, and used an optional contrabass. 


Parts each .25 


The music of the sonatas is often madrigalian in character and must be performed 
n madrigal style—free polyphonic rhythmic independence It is music which is most 
suitable for High School Ensembles 


AT THE CONVENTION 


A complete line of Oxford music will be on view at the Carl Fischer-Oxford exhibit, 
hooths 76-77. Mr. Duncan McKenzie, Director of Educational Music for Carl Fischer, 
Inc., will be glad to have you consult with him there about your school music problems. 

You will also wish to see Mrs. M. H. Bowman who will demonstrate The Oxford 
Piano Course 


See the Carl Fischer advertisement on page 73. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. SeePs! New York 


Sole American distributors for Oxrorp Music PuBLications. 























Tue McDonoucu-Cueve Metuop 
oF Sicut SINGING 


By Anne McDonough 


For High Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer Schools and Night Schools 
Endorsed by Peter Dykema, Columbia; Will Earhart, Di- 
rector Music Education, Pittsburgh; John C. Kendel, Di- 
rector Music, Denver Public Schools and other well 

known teachers. 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 


2107 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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will be five classes for bands and the same for 
orchestras. For class A, B, and C bands, the 
required numbers are: 

Class A—Zampa Overture by Herold. 

Class B—Light Cavalry Overture by Suppe. 

Class C—Home Circle Overture by Schlepeg- 
rell. 

For orchestras: 

Class A—Euryanthe Overture by Weber. 

Class B—G Minor Symphony by Mozart (lst 
movement.) 

The West Hartford schools have recently 
completed the installation of what is thought 
to be the first sound and picture equipment of 
any school system in New England. The pro- 
grams to be shown each Tuesday until the ciose 
of the schools in June shows a wide choice of 
subjects and is as follows—there being two 
subjects at each showing: “The Brass Choir” 
and “Spiders.”” “The String Choir” and “Good 
taste in Dress.” ‘“‘Transportation’”’ and ‘‘Re- 
porting the World.” “The Percussion Group” 
and “Fungus Plants.”” “1812 Overture” and 
“The Hoover Home.” “The Dodder” and 
“Naked Men against Beast.” “George Bizet” 
and “Finding the Right Vocation.’’ “Seed Dis- 
persal” and “Seeing Bermuda on a Bicycle.” 
“Manufacture of DC Motors” and “Jack and 
Jill In Songland.”” “The Builders” and “The 
Butterfly.”” ““Making Buying Pleasant” and “A 
Trip up the Moselle.”’ “Johannes Brahms” and 
“The Electric Ship.” “Beach and Sea Ani- 
mals” and “Romance of Power.” “‘Wings of 
Tomorrow” and “Play of Imagination in Geom- 
etry.” “Call of the East” and “Roots 
Plants.” “Franz Liszt’ and “Scenes and Pa- 
geantry of the British Isles.”” “Plant Traps” 
and “Old Trier.” “George Frederick Haniel” 
and “One Day.” “Far Speaking” and “Beetk 
“Our Government at Work.” 


RHODE ISLAND 

Despite the report that this state would not 
have State Band and Orchestra contests this 
year, the Rhode Island School Band Masters 
Association has been formed, and, with the 
approval of the Rhode Island Supervisors Club, 
is to sponsor contests. The activities of this 
organization have been so great that entries for 
the state contest may exceed in number those 
of past years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The Central and West High Schools of Ma: 
chester, under the direction of H. R. Fisher, 
on January fifteenth presented the Cantata 
“Hiawatha’s Childhood” by Wilson and “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast’”’ by Taylor. Over four 
hundred were in the chorus and the tenor so! 
was sung by a West High Senior, John Conway 
*32-A. The instrumental background was fur- 
nished by a large and well balanced orchestra 
of students. West High School is preparing 
a program for the Washington celebration 
featuring the Hosmer cantata “Our First 
Flag.”” . . . The plans for the New Hampshire 
State Band and Orchestra contest are in the 
making; more will be said about this in anotlier 
issue of the JourNAL. 


VERMONT 


The Vermont State School Music Festival 
will be held in Burlington Friday and Sat 
day, May six and seven with events as follow 
Friday morning and afternoon—rehearsal of tlie 
All State Orchestra. Friday evening—Glee 
Club concert. Saturday morning—Final 
hearsal of All State Chorus and Orchest: 
Saturday evening—All State Orchestra an! 
Chorus concert. . . . Mr. Harry Whittemor 
Director of Music in the schools of Somerville, 
Mass., will again conduct the orchestra. (i 
ported by A. E, Holmes, State Festival Dir.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is in the process of organizi: 
for its Band and Orchestra contest. . . . It is 
probable, though not definitely determined, that 
the New England Orchestra will be brought t 
gether in Boston in early May, and the A’! 
New England Choral Festival will meet 
Providence. It is reported that the New 
England Band Contest may be held at the East- 
ern States Exposition grounds in Springfield 
sometime in May. . . . The All Worcester High 
School a cappella chorus sang a number of 
patriotic selections for the Rotary Club at the 
Hotel Bancroft, Thursday, February 18th. 
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is program was in keeping with the Wash- 


ingt Birthday celebration. The All Worces- 
ter igh School Symphony Orchestra was se- 
lecte’ to furnish the instrumental music for 
the igeant “The Soul of America.” This 
pageant was given in Mechanics Hall, Thurs- 
day ening, February 11th. The Worcester 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave its first concert 
of season in Horticultural Hall, Friday 
evening, January 22nd. Mr. Albert W. Wassell 
cot ting. Mr. Wassell is instructor in music 
at issical High School. The In and 
About Boston Music Supervisors’ Club met 
Sat iy, February 13th. Mr. F. W. Wright, 
Det Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
chusetts was the speaker. (Reported by Arthur 
Da ) 
- 


The All New England High School Chorus 
concert will be held in Providence, R. I., May 
1 \ short series of rehearsals will begin 
Apri! 28 in Providence. Walter H. Butter- 
field, Conductor, announces the following mu- 


sic for the Chorus, all of which is for mixed 
voices, except those indicated. 
Hallelujah, Amen (“Judas Maccabaeus’’), 


ndel. 

Almighty and Everlasting God (a cappella), 
Orlando Gibbons. 

Ave Maria (a cappella), Robert Franz. 

*The Silver Swan (a cappella), Orlando Gib- 


May Song (a cappella), F. A. Gevaert. 

The Flowers of Edinburgh (a cappella), arr. 
Kenneth Finlay. 

Yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, Sir! (a cappella), 
a Ernest Bullock. 

Charm Me Asleep (a cappella), arr. Brahms. 

Wake Thee, Now Dearest, arr. Deems Taylor. 


He's Gone Away (a cappella), arr. Joseph 
Clokey. 
On Canaan Shore (a cappella), arr. Harvey 


| mis. 
The Sunworshippers (Harmonized by Harvey 
mis), arr. Humphrey Mitchell. 
Daybreak (a cappella), Alfred K. Gaul. 
Chorus of Homage (Wedding Chorus), Wil- 
helm Gericke. 
Land of Our Hearts, George Chadwick. 
The Miller and the Maid (a cappella), Gordon 
b. (Male voices.) 
Marianina (a cappella), arr. by Gladys Pitcher. 
Male voices.) 
Good Night, arr. Deems Taylor. 


(Women’s 


" es.) 
My Johnny Was a Shoemaker, arr. Deems 
faylor. (Women’s voices.) 
*Night Song, Joseph W. Clokey. (Women’s 
ices.) 


‘ew England Senior High School Contest 
Numbers. 





MORE 100% CITIES 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—100% 

Philo. G. Botsford, Nelle Corbin, Martha 
Demarest, Veronica Frank, Ella Gaver, Drusilla 
M. Gillette, Gaylord R. Humberger (Director 
of Music), F. M. Shelton (Superintendent of 
Schools), Cora Wilkerson. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO—100% 

rginia R. Bossart, Dorothy Freeman, Lee 
Belle Haight, Mary D. Hayes, Mark H. 
Ilindsley, Naomi E. Holz, John J. Hruby, 
Gritith J. Jones (Director of Music), Viola 
Hildegarde Jud, Emily Lawrey, Josephine 
Menth, Hazel E. Miner, Helen M. Shand, 
Dorothy R. Sloan, Anna B. Waterman, G. 

y Wettlaufer. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO—100% 

ulia F. Carpenter, Harry T. Clarke (Di- 

or of Music), Isabel D. Covell, Helen A. 
Davis, Ruth Duffey, Clara E. Frerichs, Olive 
M " bem. Florence R. Horning, Olga M. 
Janca, Alta May Knapp, Jeannette Leisk, 
Mildred Pelikan, Eva G. Phillips, Lillie M. 
Repschlager, Mildred A. Sibley, Loretta H. 
veeney, Margaret E. Taylor. 


EAST CLEVELAND—100% 
Edna Wallace Johnston, Nora P. Kizer, 

Mary Louise Siler. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA—100% 
Lorene Allen, Marie Boette (Supervisor of 
Music), Helen M. Devore, George J. Dietz, 

Gem Huffman, H.W. Piggott (Superintendent 

of schools), John R. Swales. 
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A NEW FEARIS GLEE CLUB 
COLLECTION 
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Changed Male Chices 





WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


JOHN S. FEARIS | 


Practical Two Part Songs 
for 
CHANGED MALE VOICES 


Compiled by John S. Fearis.........eeceeeees 
i cececccccccccccscsees Fiano Accompaniment 
| 


A collection of seventeen two part songs, 
ranging from easy to moderately difficult, for 
changed male voices. A book that will be of 
great interest and help to supervisors select- 
|| ing material for the young and inexperienced 
| boys’ glee club. The songs are written for 

tenor and baritone, both in medium Tange, 
with texts that the boys will enjoy singing. 
Each selection has been published separately 


Wo Du NON) 


Pubbsbed by 

















2204 asia Set. Chege, linet in octavo form. Can also be sung by soprano 
__|i and baritone. 
CONTENTS OF BOOK 
Price in 
Octavo Form 

2000 Let Trouble Blow Away (Brooke)...... academe Easy $0.12 
Se ED SD cicsncceccsecevescassasveeuscewsn Med. Re 
2002 Happy Song (Brooke)............ iecmambeaers ooo easy 15 
2003 Little Dutch Garden (Fearis)..............-+-- ...-Med. 15 
2004 Song of the Open Road (Wilson)............... . ..Easy 12 
2005 Honey Chile (Lawrence) ..............+++- petusiede Med. 12 
2006 Steal Away to Jesus (Arr. Jerome)...............- Easy 12 
2007 Pretty Peggy (Fearis)...........eeeeeeeeeceeeeeees Basy 12 
2008 Dreamy Jume (Lawrence) .......cccccccscsccccsecs Easy 12 
2009 When Icicles Hang by the Wall ones kee waicen M. D. 12 
BORD Te BI TI CO oc ccc sc ccvccsciesssecccce - Med. 12 
BOER GOS CEE) hoc ccc cicesecesssess sala ahaa Easy RS 
2012 My Charger and I (Haynes)...............eeeeees Med. 12 
2013 Believe It or Not (Fearis)................06- eer | 12 
2014 When Night Has Gone (Jerome)................-- Easy 12 
2015 The Moon of Roses (Nyvall) ............--+0+++- . Diff. 15 
2016 The Winter Trail (Trusselle)............cecesceees Med. 12 


PRICE, IN BOOK FORM........-+-cecececcccecececscecss + 90.60 


Single Copy of Beok or any of the Samm will be 
sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request. 
for Complete Catalog of School Music Publications. 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Membership Dues? There Is a Coupon on Page 87. 











SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher, Van B. Hayden 
Publication Office Keokuk, Iowa 
Subscription price $1.00 a year 
While the Music Supervisors National 
Conference is celebrating its Silver Anni- 


A and B 


Series A 


Primary Music 
C and D 
As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks 


Flash Cards 


Series B 


Cheerful Songs for Little 


versary, SCHOOL MUSIC is counting 
its thirty- -second milestone. Without Songsters 
SCHOOL MU SIC, there would have By Arthur Edgar French 


been no meeting in Keokuk in 1907 and 
no Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence. If you are interested in school 
music, you should be a subscriber to 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 








Write for Price List—Free Booklet 


Che Arfredgar Press 


78 Beach Street, Revere, Mass. 
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It might be well at the time of your 
registration to immediately get your 
tickets for this banquet and program. 
It may be necessary for me to act as 


other former presidents, Ada Bicking 
and Anton H. Embs, as well as Haydn 
M. Morgan, the director of music in 
Grand Rapids—our host city in 1933. 
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Of 
Introducing N / brit 
The Goodwin Plan orth Central (Conference | = 
Witiram W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, President 
THE GOODWIN PLAN PRE- Fowter SmitH, Detroit, Michigan, 1st Vice-President 
SENTS FOR THE FIRST TIME Canoe M. Prrts, Omaha, Nebraska, Secretory c 
- Ann Drxon, Duluth, Minnesota, Director 

IN PRINTED FORM A UNIQUE Daviv Mattern, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director abl; 
TESTED METHOD OF MOD- Epitn M. Ketter, Gtenbun, Cie, ~~ ing 
ERN INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC Hanrer C. Mayses, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director k 

. : c. Vv. B , 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer as 

FUNDAMENTALS AND MUSI- eee veaeeeiiaites . sean: | Ss 
CAL EXPRESSION, OF GREAT Gaytorp R. Humpercer, Board of Education, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President and Editor ae 
INTEREST TO EVERY MUSIC ‘ _ 
SUPERVISOR, TEACHER, OR : 
INSTRUCTOR. to 
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Miss Lucy Goodwin, of the Chi- let 
cago Public Schools, encouraged ou 
by her superiors, has prepared the ha 
first comprehensive Course in Class la 
or Group Teaching of the Ukulele. ev 

Facts never before realized of the 
genuine value of this simple in- 
strument in fundamental music 
training are brought out. In an 
easily understood manner, new le 
methods of retaining pupil inter- " 
- hs. ales me psi a 
y wthncat ci howing results are HOTEL STATLER a 

Any teacher or group leader can readily Headquarters for North Central Conference ti 
wm a group of from 10 to §0 players. li 
pore Aged gdh 1 o oe N TO CLEVELAND is now toastmaster, but if you can forgive me : 

, i . . . « 
manner delightful in presentation. becoming the slogan of every for that, the rest of the program is go- 

For group teaching, the “‘Classmate’’, a . ° . ‘ m 
new moderate priced Standard School wide-awake music supervisor. ing to be good. h 
ele os cee? create eh, Peal | Even with salary cuts here and there, Ernest Fowles, Principal Speaker i 

Merit Awards, highly attractive ; our courage has been maintained. Many . : ‘ 
will be presented tee ae ye f us my omc hol We are fortunate in having Ernest y 
turers of ‘‘Classmate’ Ukuleles to pupils CS we Se ee or Cee eee Fowles, lecturer and critic of London, ~ 
ms cngmiaed ecu am neue | where in former years we have had at England, as our speaker. The Nationa 

_ east part of it paid tor us, but none h - hi trin uartet from the 

WRITE US FOR FREE COPY “yee eee vie taal aay Sas o 

A free copy of the Goodwin Plan In- — oe afford Oo mus the inspiration — Glenville High School in Cleveland will 
struction Book will be sent to supervisors of the Silver Anniversary Meeting at lay for us, and we hope to have 
who write, giving name of their custom- Cleveland pia) ; P ‘ 
ary musical instrument dealer. = e < ‘ : Cameron McLean as baritone soloist. 

MEET MISS GOODWIN AT President Morgan has built a very We are to be honored by the presence > 

CLEVELAND unusual program, with fine demonstra- of our National President, Russell V. ti 

The Goodwin Plan for Class or G tions, worth while speakers, and enough “ A 
Ukulele estpucaion will be cumentie or al f inkled 7 lz f - Morgan, who has consented to say “just fi 
plained to interested supervisors and music rea un sprinkled in to relax us trom a few words.” Then, of course, there € 
eachers by s autho a a ° + > “- re ; ave . ° . ( 
ia” a oe the strenuous convention days. will be at the head table, our First Vice I 

esi Smith; Second Vice C 

COME TO CLEVELAND, President, Fowler Ps 

APRIL 3rd to 8th, 1932 North Central Banquet President, Gaylord R. Humberger; Sec- : 

THE HARMONY COMPANY The only program which will be dis- retary, Mrs. Carol M. Pitts; our efii- 

17503 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago tinctly North Central will be in connec- cient Treasurer, C. V. Buttelman, who ‘ 
tion with our banquet on Thursday is our National Executive Secretary; } 
night, April 7th, at 6:30, in the Statler and the other dignitaries whom you 
Hotel, which is our headquarters. The have elected, including: Ann Dixon, ‘ 
tickets for this banquet will be on sale David R. Mattern, Edith M. Keller, J 
at the National headquarters and also Harper C. Maybee, Alice Inskeep, Her- ; 
at our own North Central headquarters. man F. Smith. We hope to include the 











Of course, if some of these people 
bring their wives this will add to the 
beauty of the array at the head table. 


And Some Stunts! 


During the banquet there will prob- 
ably be considerable spontaneous sing- 
ing, including the state songs, etc. I am 
asking the state membership chairmen 
to round up the people from each state 
and make their reservations accordingly 
for the banquet. If it can be arranged 


to be done quickly, we may have the 
delegations rise and each member 
quickly give his name, position, and 
place from which he comes. Here is a 
chat to let people know what you 


look like and who you are. All the rest 
of us are anxious to know you. Perhaps 


each state chairman can give us a brief 
survey of school music conditions in his 
state 


I think it begins to look like a fine 
evening. We will close with a business 
meeting, with more announcements 
about the Grand Rapids prospects. Bring 
your suggestions for that program and 
let’s be there early with the purchase of 
our banquet tickets, so that we may 
have no unpleasant confusion at the 
last minute. I will be looking for you 
even if I cannot call your name. 


Our Headquarters Hotel 
ad the privilege of being in Cleve- 


land for a couple of days and stopped 
at Hotel Statler, which is to be the 
headquarters of the North Central Sec- 
tion. It is a beautiful hotel with de- 


lightful appointments and most courte- 
ous service. If you have not already 
made your reservations, you had better 
hurry. We are within close range of all 
the doings, and there is no reason why 
you should not have a most profitable 
weer 
Wittram W. Norton, President, 
North Central Conference. 


o 
Chicago Public Schools will provide a sub- 
star ial section of the music festival in connec- 
tion with the Century of Progress Exposition. 
A ent announcement to the effect names the 


following committee to be in charge of the 
Chicago activities: William J. Bogan, Honorary 
Chairman; J, Lewis Browne, Director of Music; 
R L. Gannon, Asst. Director of Music in 
Charge of Elementary Schools; Oscar W. An- 
derson, Orchestras and Bands; Hobart H. Som- 
mers, Director of Personnel. 


In and About Chicago Music Supervisors 
Club will hold its third meeting Saturday, 
March 12th at the Palmer House. Francis L. 
B mm, Principal, Evanston Township High 
School, will be the speaker, and Arthur Kraft 
w sing. -The coming Silver Anniversary 
Meeting of the M.S.N.C. will be discussed by 
various members of the Club. 


Music Talent Tests for Teacher-Training 
Purposes by Lowell Mason Tilson may be ob- 
tained in complete form from the Teachers Col- 


lege Journal (November issue), published by the 


indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


The report appeared in abridged form in the 


February Journat. 
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SIMON-STAIGERS-SMITH 
Three of America’s Foremost Cornet Soloists, Band Masters and 
Radio Favorites CHOOSE “KINGS”. 
The FAMOUS MASTER MODEL CORNET. 
Other noted Soloists are rapidly changing to “KINGS”. 


Many Band Masters are equipping their complete Cornet Section 
with the “KING” MASTER MODEL CORNETS. WHY? BE- 
CAUSE it has such a wonderful tone, plays easier, has the quickest, 
lightest, dependable valve action, and is better in tune. It is more 
evenly balanced and produces better results with less effort. 


The only Cornet made with the new and exclusive process of case 
hardened valve cases and STERLING SILVER BELL. 











7 
8 (0 52-Page catalog—WHITE WAY NEWS No. 4—Containing KING, . 
' CLEVELAND and AMERICAN STANDARD BAND INSTRUMENTS 1 
’ —Stringed and Wood Wind Instruments and Accessories. 1 
: Del Staigers’ Hints to Young Players. ‘ 
1 “Challenge to Music”—by Walter Smith. ; 
a The Goldman Band, r] 
. Frank Simons Armco Band. t 
' U. 8S. Navy Band and other news of interest and information. H 
s ry 
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THE H. N. WHITE CoO. 


5225 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A Music 
Appreciation 


Contest 
For Your Pupils 


As a music supervisor you will 
want to use the new music contest 
which has just started in Child Life 
Magazine under the direction of 
Mrs. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer. 














Thousands of school children from rhe 
grades through the Junior High School 
are reading her stories of music composi- 
tions, naming the compositions correctly, 
and writing letters about their favorites. 


Mrs. Oberndorfer’s contest is so well 
prepared that it will save you hours of 
research, selection and arrangement. It 
is designed to facilitate teaching music 
appreciation. More important to you is 
the enthusiasm and interest such a contest 
arouses among pupils. 

Entire schools may enter either as a 
group or individuals. 


Special Trial Offer 
5 months of Child Life $1.00 


Use the Coupon Below 


app tise 


N@I Gaily, pertly, 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send the next 
five issues of Child Life containing five 
complete music contests to 


To 
Address _ 


A—7—2z 
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| The California 





Southwestern Conference 


Frances Smita Catron, Ponca City), Oklahoma, President 


Stantey S. Errincer, Colorado Springs 
Lena Miram, Beaumont 


colorado, Ist Vice-President 
exas, Secretary 


J. Luetra Burxuarp, Pueblo, Colorado, Director 


Georce Oscar Bowen 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 


Catuarine E. Strouse, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Treasurer 


Jessiz Maz Acnew, 36 Polerig Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





E spent February 3rd, 4th and 
\ \ 5th attending the Oklahoma 

State Educational Meeting. Be- 
cause of the size of the Association, it 
was divided this year, the Choral Fes- 
tival going to Tulsa and the Instru- 
mental Festival to Oklahoma City. One 
thousand boys and girls singing eight 


choruses from the Messiah together, 


| under the splendid direction of George 


Oscar Bowen, was certainly an inspira- 
tion not to be forgotten. While in 
Tulsa, we met many of the music super- 
visors of Oklahoma, eager and anxious 
to go to Cleveland. 


Now for Cleveland! 


The program prepared by Mr. Mor- 


gan is a veritable feast as we predicted. 


Western, Northwest, 
Southern and Southwestern Conferences 
are to be housed in the Winton Hotel, 
and we have decided to have our gala 
night April 7th, together. The plan is 
to meet together for the banquet and 
program and adjourn later for each 
Conference business session. 

We do not know just the duties of 
the Chairman of Banquet, which was 
wished upon us, but we do know we 
are to have an outstanding speaker and 
We have asked 
each conference (1) to plan a special 
“stunt” and (2) to make one outstand- 


some very fine music. 


ing musical contribution to the program. 
Sectional President 
should come prepared to introduce the 


Of course, each 
“biggest and best delegation.” 


Springfield, Mo., 1933 

On Saturday, February 6th, we drove 
with Mr. and Mrs. George Oscar Bowen 
to Springfield, Missouri, where we met 
Mr. C. V. Buttelman, our Executive 
Secretary. Members of the South- 
western Conference will remember the 
cordial invitation extended by Dr. R. 
Ritchie Robertson at Colorado Springs 
last year, in behalf of Springfield, for 
our 1933 Conference. 

The visit there showed the facilities 
promised adequate in every respect; in 
fact, so spacious is the Shrine Mosque, 
where headquarters will be maintained, 
that we shall have to build the program 
to fit the setting. Saturday evening we 
were guests at a dinner party in the 


| Colonial Hotel, with the Chamber of 


Commerce as our hosts. Those present, 
besides the quartet of guests were: Les- 
ter Cox, Chamber of Commerce Pub- 
licity Committee; Mable Hope Justis, 
Supervisor of Music; Ray C.- kelly, 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce Con- 
vention Committee, and Mrs. Kelly; C. 
P. Kinsey, State Teachers’ College; 
Walter Rathbone, Director, Chamber of 
Commerce; R. Ritchie Robertson, Di- 
rector of Public School Music, and \rs, 
Robertson; W. C. Smith, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce; Stanley Skin- 
ner, Drury College; H. P. Study, Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools; Mrs. H. 
H. Webb, Music Club President; John 
T. Woodruff, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Director, 
In courtesies and genuine hospi- 
tality extended, the Springfield people 
matched the Mosque, which is enough 
said. We are happy to report the vote 
of the Executive Board unanimous for 
the next Southwestern Conference to 
be held in Springfield, Missouri, “The 
Queen City of the Ozarks”, in the 
“Land of a Million Smiles”. 
Will see you in Cleveland! And we 
can plan for Springfield! 
FRANCES SMITH CATRON, President, 
Southwestern Conference. 


v 


M. Ethel Hudson. With extreme‘regret we 
note the death of Miss Hudson, on February 
27. Miss Hudson was connected with Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 





ADD TO ROLL OF HONOR 





SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI—100% 

Public School Music Department: Harriet 
Foster, Mabel Justis, Katherine Keller, Hen- 
rietta Looney, Audrey Magruder, Dorothy Rath 
bone, James P. Robertson, Dr. R. R. Robert- 
son (Director of Music), H. P. Study (Super- 
intendent of Schools), Georgia Walker, Geneva 
Wood. 

Drury College: F. G. Foudray, Wm, Kraup- 
ner, M. K. Marcell, E. W. Peters, T. Stanley 
Skinner (Dean, Conservatory of Music), \r. 
and Mrs. Arnold M. Small. 

State Teachers College: Mrs. Cowan, H ra- 
tio Farrar, Henrietta Keller, Harold King, Mr. 
C. P. Kinsey (Director of Music), Mrs. P, 
Kinsey, Winston Lines, Content Wise. 


COLORADO SPRINGS—100% 
Hobart M. Corning (Superintendent), Louise 
Dockstader, Stanley S. Effinger (Director ot 
Music), Fred G. Fink, Grace Fitzgerald, Ru y 
Gardner, Pauline Hiller, Burt E. Kibler, Helen 
Kirkwood, Elizabeth Mills, Anita Osborn, 
Louise Simkins, Loave West. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA—100% 


Warren Acker, Elsie Buckalew, H. W. Doild 
(Superintendent of Schools), Kathryn Egan, 
Helen Gilbert, Mildred Kemmerer (Supervisor 
of Music), Mabel Schuler, Mrs. Carrie Seip. 
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At CLEVELAND - April 3-8 


THe K.M.B. Exams 


For fifteen years the E.M.B. Exhibit has been an COMPREHENSIVE 
The BEST outstanding feature in connection with the various COMPLETE 
MATERIALS National and Sectional Conferences. From Kindergarten 
: ott teaitie Every year thousands of supervisors and teachers to High School 
3 a take advantage of this opportunity offered them to MUSIC 
§ Publishers select materials under competent guidance. E.M.B. Materials 
f LAID OUT Attendants “know materials” and their best uses, so Equipment 
BEFORE YOUR are in a position to make suggestions and recom- INSTRUMENTS 
EYES mendations to you that are strictly authentic and Accessories 
unbiased. Supplies 




















HUNDREDS of SONGS and PICTURES 
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Grade School Assembly 


SIMS VISUAL 





MODELED PLD PEA ROE OTE Pe oF 





Cc. G. Hoover 





D. S. Wheelwright 


Ina Snyder 





434 South Wabash Avenue 


Make definite plans now to spend at least a few 
hours with us during the early part of the week. (A 
souvenir gift if you register with us the first day). 


IN THE CENTER 


You'll find us 





Harold Bachman 





of things 





— 
Betty J. Brown e 





Neil A. Kjos 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU. Ine. 


CHICAGO 


























MABELLE GLENN 
Song Book 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


OL) ( Ome Of 





QUINCY, ILL. 
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AND ALREADY 


A BEST-SELLER 

THE 

“EVERYBODY SING” 
BOOK 


An invigorating stimulus to community 
singing. 175 songs. 
Your local dealer has these books 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CO. 


@ 119 Fifth Ave. New York City 











ONE YEAR OLD! 





F 
7 OF MATERIAL FOR 
E GLEE CLUBS ANp 
ASSEMBLY SINGING 
Sones of THE CampuS 
Price 35c “College Songs You Like to Sing” 
A 
7X 
Edited by A 
s | Kenneth S. Clark | WV 
Vv 
Vv 


Price 25c¢ 














By Christopher O'Hare 
TWO-PART CHORALS 


299—My Evening Star so — Santos—.10 
800—Tis a Wild and Merry Dance (Kuy- 

awiak-Polish Dance Wieniawski—. 10 
—_ Black me (Salut a Pesth-Hun 


XIII) Ghys—.1 
304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
305—The Sunset Pinsuti—.10 
306—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 

Sardar) Caucasian pepe 
politow-Iwanow—.10 
807—O — Ye Horns (Maren from Aida). 


Rims 

09—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) .. 
ee Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 

Uni: Choral) O’Hare—.12 
$11—Hop. 1 You Grasshopper, Hop!....O°’Hare—.12 

THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave.....Russell—.10 
550—When 


Francaise-A —12 
551—The Swallow (La Golondrina). re 10 
552—Bedouin Love Song Pinsuti—.10 
553—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
Tresoro Mio) 2 


ght Elder- Emery—. 12 
557—Hlark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches. 
ippsthiow-Iwenew—.30 
558—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
559—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Latz—.10 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 


562—Deep River (Negro. Spfritual) .. 
563—Little Star (Estrellita) Ponce—. 
564—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O'Mare—.12 
yuags- PART CHORALS (S. S. A.) 
— Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 
os gecccceseoceccoees Tschaikowsky—.10 
918—Flower Song (Fau: 
919—The Pa ay ade Song 
920—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos-—.10 
so—Sevenede to Vida ime. Emery—.12 
/—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) Becucci—. 12 
923-0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Ata). 
—.10 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
Sibelius—.10 
926—Gailant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) Ghys—.10 
927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
928—La, ben the Dawn Is Breaking — 3 
rm.1 


929—Hop, “You Grasshopper, cae “ie. 12 
NEW T. T. B. SER ES 

meet the requirement of roune Male voices, 
we = this new Franklin (T. B.) choral edi- 
tion. The distinctive feature to © found only in 
these arrangements is the Second Tenor part being 
#0 arranged that it may be taken equally well by 
the Baritone, which instantly solves the Super- 
visor’s problem of what to do with the indeter- 
minate middle voices. 
801—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 
802—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 

d@’ Amour) 
803—The Jolly Coppersmith +» +Peters—.12 
804—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) Grieg—.12 
805—Hunting Song (Op. 140 No. 14). “@urit— 12 
806—Sing "Till the Clouds Roll By nae 4 

Brothers Volist 


810—Night Shadows Falling FF a 
lemare—.13 
a —s the Band Strikes Up (A la Fran- 


pmit 
Send for complete fists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


254 West 47th Street New York, 








298-—-The Swallow (La Golondrina) . Serradell—.10 











The Membership Blank is on page 87 








JOSEPHT. DUNHAM &COMPANY 


Music Publishers and Importers 
CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 


Miniature Scores of Symphonies, Etc. 
Piano, Violin and Seong Collections. 
Orchestrations for School Use. 


Send for Our Bulletins 
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Northwest Conference 





Railroad Rates to Cleveland 


4k Milwaukee Road has been 
chosen as the official line of 
travel from the Pacific North- 
west to the Cleveland meeting. AIl- 
ready several Northwest Conference 
members in Seattle have made plans 
to travel together, and if enough of 
our members attend we can charter 
a special music supervisors car. 

The National Transportation Com- 
mittee has made arrangements with 
the railroads for fare and one-half 
rates on the identification plan: That 
is, the certificate you receive with 
your 1932 membership card must be 
presented to your railroad agent at 
the time you purchase your ticket. 

Following are the rates from vari- 
ous points in the Pacific Northwest to 
Cleveland, on the basis of the fare 
and one-half rate (using New York 
Central from Chicago to Cleveland): 


RAILROAD FARE 
F rom Portland, Ore. (good via Seattle) ons. 24 
acoma, Wash. 4.24 
“Seattle, Wash. 
“Everett, Wash. 
*“ Spokane, Wash. 


SLEEPER RATES 

Lower 
Berth 

Portland to Chicago......... $23.63 

Portland to Cleveland 

Seattle, Everett and Tacoma, 

same as Portland 
Spokane to Chicago 
Spokane to Cleveland 


If day train is used from Chicago 
to Cleveland, no sleeper is necessary 


{APP eG 


3 a 


> Bk 
Sane, 
i) 





further than Chicago. Parlor car seat 
rate from Chicago to Cleveland, $2.25, 

Tickets at the rates shown are on 
sale from March 29 to April 4 inclu- 
sive, with return limits of thirty days 
in addition to day of sale. Tickets sold 
at this rate are good for going one 
route and returning another. Also, re- 
turn may be had via California at 
slightly higher rates. 

The schedule shown below has 
been chosen by several of those to 
travel from Seattle: 


March 30th 
Leave Tacoma, (Olympian) 


March 30th 
Leave Seattle 


March 31st 
Leave Ellensburg 


Leave Everett 


Arrive Spokane 
March 30th 
Leave Portland, (Union Pacific) 
March 3l1st 
Arrive Spokane 


Leave Portland 


Arrive Seattle 
ed 30th 
Leaving Seattle at 9:45 P.m. 


For further information regarding 
rates, routings, stop overs, etc., 
either communicate with Helen Coy 
Boucher, 842 Central Building, Seat- 
tle, Washington, or with any Milwau- 
kee Railroad Agent. 

HELEN Coy BoucHER 
Transportation Chairman. 





HOTEL WINTON 


Headquarters for California Western, Northwest, Southern and 
Southwestern Conferences 
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The Log Schoolhouse 
Goes Musical 


(Continued from page 31) 





Until the last few years music was a 
rather unheard of subject in these rural 
schools unless some teacher was sufh- 
ciently interested to make a place for it 


and raise the money for a piano, organ 
or | noks. The first teachers’ institutes 
at which instruction in music was given 
were attended by groups whose attitude 


shoed both apprehension and curiosity. 
Firs! of all, their interest in the subject 
itse|’ had to be aroused; then as much 
as possible of a knowledge of its fun- 
damentals and how to teach them had 
to given in the time left. But the 
interest of the teachers and their desire 
to have music in their schools were the 
esscntial things to be stimulated. Some- 
times it was discouraging to discover 
the number of teachers who could not 
even’ keep time to the music, but the 


second year we found that most of 
them had tried the work and had im- 
proved in their ability to an amazing 


extent. They were anxious for a clearer 
understanding of music fundamentals 
and for a definite course of study to 
follow in their teaching. And this year 
they came armed—in some cases 100% 

vith pitch-pipes and a battery of 
questions on problems. Gradually they 
have gained in knowledge and in self- 
dence, until now it is a joy to work 
them. 


Problems of Supervision 


\nyone desiring the stimulation of 
real constructive planning needs only to 
ack some of the problems we meet. 

iments differ from two students 
foc five. Some have one grade to 
teach; others all eight; the majority 
have about five grades. The questions 

d by these teachers are real and 
tal. One little girl, musical herself, 

inexperienced in teaching, shyly 
nders what to do in her room—there 

sixteen pupils, and all are mono- 
es! Another has only four pupils— 
ttle girl and boy in the first and 
yd grades and two boys in the 
ighth grade: The older boys’ voices are 
changing and they will not sing. So the 
icher wonders just what to try to 
ich in the musical line. One girl has 
unemployed sister living with her 
helping her. Her school has no 
\usical equipment, but she owns a port- 
phonograph. However (and here 
blushes, apparently in an unwar- 
ed fear of stern disapproval on my 
part), she has only jazz records. So 
[ there has been no money in the 
school treasury with which to pay her 
salary warrants, but when she does get 
paid she expects to buy a set of school 
rds. And meanwhile, she seeks ad- 

as to how they can carry on the 

rk. A young man who is a graduate 


= & 


“2eorws oe 


1a 


engineer by profession, is teaching on 
ati Indian reservation; he is interested 


learning some songs suitable for his 
st grade class. Another teacher has 
ised six dollars and wants suggestions 
; to how that amount can best be spent 
ir the school’s first musical equip- 
ent. 

Several teachers have had the experi- 
nee of enlisting community aid to buy 
phonograph and then finding the com- 
munity feels that the instrument is com- 
non property and carries it from one 
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Simple Little 
Invention 


Makes Fine 
Bands Finer 









VERY school band director who has had even one experience 
with Pedler Clarinets knows why Pedler-equipped bands stand 
out. The smooth tone—the perfect pitch—the easy blowing which 
Pedler’s craftsmen build into every Pedler instrument—regardless 
of price—make it easy for music instructors to build the reed sec- 
tions of even ordinary amateur bands into really fine musical 


groups. 

Now Pedler makes another contribution, to the 
work of building real musicianship in school 
musicians. For years Pedler has held, as an 
exclusive secret, an extraordinary little inven- 
tion. It is an adjustable tuning barrel that 
ends for good the sudden wails and squeaks 
due to vacuum between the joints. It allows 
the musician, by a twist of the barrel, to ad- 
just the pitch immediately. 

We have sold this tuning barrel as extra equip- 
ment, until now. But today we are making a 
special generous offer. On one of our least ex- 
pensive models—a model in which, school and 
professional musicians alike say, we have 
already given unheard-of clarinet value—we 
are now making this tuning barrel standard 
equipment, without any extra charge! 

Find out about the Pedler Silver “400”—the 
wonderful new Pedler Clarinet on which we 
are offering this additional feature. Incident- 
ally, we are also offering the tuning barrel, by 
itself, at a ridiculously low price to Pedler 
users. Any Pedler dealer will show you the 
tuning barrel, and the Silver “400” as well. If, 
however, there is no Pedler dealer in your 
neighborhood, just write to us, and we will be 
happy to tell you about the Pedler line, and 
explain how you can try any Pedler model you 
want, on ten days’ approval, without cost or 
obligation. 





THE ADJUSTABLE 
TUNING BARREL 


This simple little inven- 
tion defeats the worst 
foe of proper pitch — 
vacuum between joints. 
Just twist the barrel 
the proper distance and 
pitch comes back true 
and clear. Though the 
barrel is now given free 
with the Pedler Silver 
“400” model (illustrated 
at right), it may be put 
into any Pedler Clarinet, 
in less than two minutes. 


HARRY PEDLER & CO., Inc., Dept. S. J. 3-32, ELKHART, IND. 








‘ HARRY PEDLER & CO., INC. 

' Dept. S. J. 3-32, Elkhart, Ind. 

' Without cost or obligation to me, please send me full particulars of 
: the Pedler line, and the Pedler Adjustable tuning barrel. 

' 

' 

' 

' 

7 

ft 

' 

Cnisciinenentndialebuindis meshed 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
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For Male Voices 


Plantation Love Song 

Hymn to the Virgin (XIV. cent.) 

Before the Shrine (Breton) 

Mayday Carol (Essex county) 

The Well Beloved (Armenian) 

My Johnny Was a Shoemaker (English) 
Hame, Hame, Hame (Scotch) 

Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) 
Oh, Caesar, Great Wert Thou. 


For Mixed Voices 


Hymn to the Virgin (XIV. cent.) 

Before the Shrine (Breton) 

Mayday Carol (Essex county) 

The Loyal Lover (English) 

The Well Beloved (Armenian) 

My Johnny Was a Shoemaker (English) 
Twenty, Eighteen (English) 

Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) 


Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) 


For Women’s Voices 


Plantation Love Song - - - - 


Valse Ariette (Humming chorus) 
The Banks o’Doon 
Mayday Carol (Essex county) - 
Mayday Carol (Essex county) - 
Amaryllis, My Fair One - - - 


A complete list of Deems Taylor's Part-Song arrangements 
will be mailed upon request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 


From “The King’s Henchman” 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 
PUBLI- 


esneaey ALCHI CATIONS 


Revised by Vincent Jones 
APPLIED HARMONY 
PART | AND PART II, $2.00 EACH 


TONE THINKING and 
EAR TESTING $2.00 
KEYBOARD HARMONY 
Part 1, 50c; Part 11, S0e; Part 111, $1.00 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
HARMONY (Doris Moon) 
Form A, $2.25; Form B, $2.25 
ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF HARMONY 
(Vincent Jones) $1.50 
—_——__ 

L. R. JONES 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
227-229 €. Fourth . Los Angeles 
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place to another for local dances until 
it is ruined. And often the phonographs 
purchased by the school boards are half 
broken down ones owned by some citi- 
zen in the community. Many girls find 
absolutely no musical equipment in their 
schools and must do all of their teach- 
ing from the one or two books they 
own. And yet, in many cases the sight- 
reading lessons that are being taught 
entirely from the board are successful 
to a degree seldom seen in city schools. 


In addition to the institutes held an- 
nually, a course of study in music, sug- 
gestions for organizing the class in the 
one-room school, and a list of recom- 
mended materials have been provided 
for the help of the busy teacher. And 
we are encouraged to find that com- 
paratively few schools are still without 


a regular class in singing, listening and 
simple theory. The teachers have siiown 
a fine spirit of codperation; sometimes 
they frankly state that they do not enjoy 
anything except jazz, but if the other 
music is to be taught, they are gaing 
to do their best to get acquainted with 
it. And many are showing their sincere 
interest by attending summer school 
music classes or taking correspondence 
courses in some phase of the subject, 
Several teachers who are able, are con- 
ducting piano classes for their pupils. 
Very frequently, in districts where the 
mountains do not interfere with good 
day-time reception, the teacher has her 
own radio, and the children enjoy the 
school broadcasts. In a few cases cir- 
cuit supervisors have charge of the 
music in several schools in adjoining 
districts, but sparse population and 
great distances make this a financial im- 
possibility except in isolated instances. 
The county superintendents have as- 
sisted the work in every way possible 
by encouraging the teachers, sending 
out outlines for their help, and in some 
cases even furnishing a sort of revolv- 
ing library of records and books for 
schools lacking them. And so, now and 
then there comes the thrill of feeling 
that a start has been made, as when a 
county superintendent describes a school 
up near the top of a lonely mountain, 
where the music class is a joy to see, 
with older pupils assisting in teaching 
the younger ones to sight-read, and all 
loving their music. 


Rural People Want Music 


Most of these rural communities 
really want music in their schools and 
are willing to do anything in their 
power to help the cause and most of the 
school boards are doing their utmost 
to get teachers who can teach music. 
Several severe looking, bearded older 
men, school trustees, attended “one of 
the county institutes. They were, I was 
informed, prominent officers in a strict 
religious body in a foreign settlement, 
and they had come to find out if the 
dancing advocated for the _ schools 
would harm the morals of their chil- 
dren. They stayed for the day, gradu- 
ally warming up to the work, joining 
in the singing and listening lessons and 
gravely following the work on sight- 
reading, etc. Finally we came to some 
simple rhythm work and its application 
to the teaching of note values; when we 
continued with an old folk dance, they 
whole-heartedly joined us, almost be- 
fore they realized it. We closed the day 
with a short objective test on the topics 
that had been covered and even the 
teachers themselves, always most en- 
thusiastic over that phase of the work, 
were not as excited over the number of 
correct answers they were able to make 
as were these men. Afterwards they 
came to inquire why we had not had 
this in schools before, and I found that 
they had the great love for music and 
intimate understanding of it that char- 
acterizes some of our foreign popula- 
tion. 

Visits to some of the communities 
also prove the interest of the people i: 
music. One delightful trip was to a 
fascinating old ghost mining town in 
the heart of the mountains. Years ago 
this had -been a rich, busy, little gold 
mining city. But today very few of the 
buildings are occupied and only two 
rooms in the big frame schoolhouse are 
in use. However, the afternoon of my 
visit, a little crowd did assemble at the 
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schoolhouse—mothers and babies in 
their best clothes—and even some fath- 
ers. They listened with an interest that 
denoted a hunger for music and smiled 
delightedly when their children were 
able to demonstrate any understanding 
of the subject. So it is in every school 
we visit—the children’s faces shine 
when they know they are to have some 
music and the entire community shows 
a deep interest. To me, it seems that 
music in the rural schools has far more 
vital opportunity to really touch the 
homes than it can have in city com- 
munities because the school is such a 
vital social influence and center in the 
rural community. 

Many of our counties now have 
spring music festivals. They begin with 
music appreciation contests and singing 
contests, sometimes also including har- 
monica and rhythm bands in the com- 
petitions. Then the day ends with the 
singing of a few numbers by a massed 
chorus of all the children who have 
taken part in any phase of the festival. 
And, while a look at the childrens’ faces 
tells us the joy they are getting, still 
it is the fathers and mothers who move 
us most when they come with tears of 
happiness in their eyes, to express their 
appreciation of the privileges their chil- 
dren have in these contacts with the 
finer things in life. 


A Great Opportunity 


This rural music supervision is only 
one phase of my work, but do you won- 
der that I find it the most inspiring and 
stimulating of all? Some authorities 
told us when we started this work here 
that unless we had county or local mu- 
sic supervisors for all these schools we 
would never be successful. At present 
we are unable to afford the luxury of 
many of such helpers, though gradually 
the number of trained assistants in 
music is increasing. But meanwhile, the 
rural teacher and her county superin- 
tendent of schools, bless them, have 
come to our rescue, tackling the prob- 
lems with the indomitable spirit de- 
veloped by facing many apparently im- 
possible situations. 

Of course, the schools I have de- 
scribed here are all located in Montana, 
but it is a fact that general conditions 
and problems in the present day one- 
room school are really very similar the 
country over. And in very few cases 
have any steps been taken to help bring 
about improvement as far as music is 


_ concerned. 


The future of school music in any 
state with a large rural population de- 
pends mainly upon what is done in the 
rural schools. For some unknown rea- 
son, all these years, we music teachers 
have felt our duty done when we pro- 
vided everything possible in the musical 
line for the city school child. For long, 
as a group, we have neglected children 
who attend the 153,000 one-room 
schools in the United States, and thus 
we have left almost untouched the field 
offering the greatest opportunity in the 
Present school music world. “Music for 
Every Child—Every Child for Music”, 
but this includes the rural child too! 


This article was prepared for the Committee 
on Rural School Music, of which the author is 
chairman. Personnel of the Committee: Mar- 
guerite V, Hood (Chairman), Helena, Mont.; 
A la Bicking, Lansing, Mich.; S. T. Burns, 
Medina, Ohio; C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, 
la.; M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Irene Schoepfle, Santa Ana, Calif.; Grace P. 
Weodman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Classics for School Orchestras 
and Amateur Combinations 


a 


THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

Easy arrangements for String Quartet or String Orchestra with Piano (Full 
Score) ad lib. 

1. HANDEL. Bourrée in G—Arranged by Sydney Robjohns 

2. HANDEL. Fireworks Suite (in Five Movements)—Arr. by Edith Rowland. 
3. GLUCK. Melody in F from “Orpheus’—Arranged by Sydney Robjohns. 
4. SCHUMANN. Garden Melody—Arranged by Charles Tourville. 


THE AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 


Arranged by Adam Carse, for 2 Violins, Viola, Cello-Bass and Piano Conductor 
(ad lib) No. 1 has 3rd Violin part. 





1. LULLI. Overture “Thesée.” 7. ARNE. Dance in F from “Co- 
2. PURCELL. Overture “Dioclesian”. mus”. 
3. BACH. Gavotte from Overture in D. @. ARSER. Two Dences ia A from 


4. HANDEL, Air from Water Music. “Comus”. 
5. HAYDEN. Finale from Sym- 


phony in C. 9. GLUCK. Air from “Orpheus”. 
6. MOZART. Menuet from Sym- 10. SCHUBERT. 

phony in Bb. Symphony D. 
MUSIC FOR PERCUSSION BAND 


Rhythmic Band Series for the Young—Arr. by Earnest Read for castanets, tri- 
angles, tambourines, cymbals, drums, piano cond. and child conductor score. 


Allegretto from 


1. SCHUMANN. Soldiers March. 6. PURCELL. Minuet and Trumpet 
2. BACH. Minuet in G. Tune. 
3. HANDEL. Bourrée in C. 7. MINUET in G. 


4. SCHUBERT. Ballet Music in G. 8. MENDELSSOHN. Venetian Gon- 
5. MENDELSSOHN. Children’s dola Song. 

Pieces No. 1. 9. MOZART. Minuet in PF. 
The object of a toy band is to enable small children to take part in the per- 
formance of simple instrumental music, instead of merely listening to it. 





PART SONGS AND CHORUSES 








FEMALE MALE 
N. Y. 489—Fa la Nana Bambin— N. Y. 662—Trees— Mark-Andrews .15 
by GCG. Gebene.nc.cnn. .20 ig abeaayn 
N. Y.693—Were You There— N.Y. ee Vine— 15 
H. T. Burleigh............ 415 Ne ; 
N. Y. 699—Ezekiel Saw de Wheel N. Y. 684—Like Sweetest Music— 
—H. T. Burleigh........ AS Channing-Lefebvre ...... .15 
N. Y. 606—Just You— N. Y. 685—Little Sandman—Chan- 
NY hg ee ge seoeseees - ning-Lefebvre ...........-.- AS 
N.Y. 4m ‘Wings of oma N. Y.698—On Wings of Song— 
Mendelssohn-Ryder .... .20 Mendelssohn-Lefebvre.. .15 
N. Y. 726—Midsummer — Mous- N. Y. 700—Ezekiel Saw de Wheel 
sorgsky-Ryder .............. 15 —H. T. Burleigh........ Af 
N. Y. 745—Auld Lang Syne—W. N. Y.714—A Fatuous Tragedy— 
N. Waters  .......----0---+-- 1S HM. 7. Dei... 15 
N. ¥.767—Little Sandman — N. Y.722—Mississippi Log Raft 
Channing-Lefebvre ...... 1S S W. A. Golds: 
N. Y. 778—La Vierge 4 la Creéche- —— oo oe 
Chant Fremle q.cccenceseo.0s af WOFthY — ---ave-seeeereeneeeenens 15 
N. Y. 790—Pierrot — Mark-An- N. Y. 754—Passing By — Purcell- 
GE seciniinnineininne 15 EE inicninkeuciiiniicns 15 
MIXED 
N. Y. $12—Lolita—A BuzzicPeccia ..........----.0-.-.----.-c-csscccecsccsressnensensnessenssonscscese .20 
N. Y. 592—Were You There (Simplified)—H. T. Burleigh........................-.- 15 
N. Y. 658—Here de Lambs a Cryin'—H T. Burleigh...... eae 
N. Y. 768—Ezekiel Saw de Wheel—H. T. Burleigh.......................sssescsesesseeee AS 
N. Y. 805—Song of the Drummer—S. Benelli.......................- - .20 
N. Y. 818—Little Mother of Mine—H. T. Burleigh...............2.2....sssseeeceeseeees 15 
WN. ¥. S31—Promised Land— 2h. T. Detbeiagien.neceeceevecssecessecorseesssecesssssessssassosensess A 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wr Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Text and Reference Books 


THe CuHoratist’s Douste Dozen. Al- 
bert Stoessel [C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 


PREFACE by Caroline Beeson 
A Fry is so admirable that it 
should receive first mention. Sel- 
dom does one find so much information 
and advice about choral vocal technique, 
all in perfectly intelligible and practic- 
= form, packed in so small a space. 
alone is worth the price of the book 
san this is said without knowledge of 
what that price may be. 

The exercises that constitute the body 
of the book are well chosen for definite 
and desirable ends, and with Mrs. Fry’s 
Preface to guide the manner of their 
practice, which after all determines 
whether the singers will derive benefit 
from them or not, they must prove 
highly effective. In an Introduction Mr. 
Stoessel defines and gives excellent spe- 
cific directions for their use. They are 
well planned to give practice simultan- 
eously to both high and low voices. A 
further commendable feature is the 
large use of excerpts from the Messiah 
and Bach’s Mass in B-Minor and lesser 
compositions—a feature which justifies 
the author’ s description of the exercises 
as “case-studies.” Collectively the exer- 
cises seek tone or “voice,” intonation, 
“agility and flexibility of voice, and ex- 
pressive dynamics of the sustained 
tone.” 

The little book is an excellent addi- 
tion to the choral library, and should be 
widely used.—WwILL EARHART. 


Woop’s Concise MANUAL OF THE RupbI- 
MENTS OF Music. [The B. F. Wood 
Music Company]. 

A twenty-five page, paper covered pam- 

phlet at a modest price, designed to 

supply the earliest needs of the new stu- 
dent of music, (presumably mature). 

It presents notes and rests, staff, clefs; 
time, rhythm and measures; sharps, 
flats and naturals; scales, (major, minor 
and chromatic), keys, degree names, in- 
tervals; words and marks usually known 
as “expression”; ornaments; chords. 
The scale material gives both relative 
and tonic minors with each major. 
There is detailed index. The informa- 
tion is accurate, discriminating and well 
stated; the physical make-up of the 
booklet is attractive and usable—HULDAH 
JANE KENLEY. 


Tue Hicu Roap or Sunc. Robert Fores- 

man [American Book Company]. 
A book for the ungraded or partially 
graded school. The hundred and 
seventy-two songs are chosen from the 
work of classical composers, folk songs 
of all nations and songs of contem- 
porary composers. 

Part I contains material appropriate 
to rote teaching; Part II looks like third 
and fourth grade reading material, with 
a little two-part work; Part III is 
mostly made up of two- and three-part 
songs of about fifth and sixth grade 
difficulty; Part IV consists almost en- 
tirely of songs for four mixed voices. 
There is a helpful topical index and 
there are no suggestions as to method 
or order of procedure. The songs, as 
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in all the Foresman editings, are beau- 
tiful, appropriate and fine enough to 
stand alone. 

This is a splendid addition to the 
growing library of material for the 
rural school—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Tue Music Hour TEeAcHer’s GUIDE FOR 
THE FirtH Book. McConathy, Miess- 
ner, Birge and Bray [Silver Burdett 
and Co. 

A practical working guide for the sixth 

grade. Part I discusses the educational 

program. Part II offers type lessons 
and outlines. Part III provides notes 
and suggestions for placing all phases of 
music study on an appreciative basis. 

Part IV contains accompaniments to 

songs in the Fifth Book. 

Previous books having been reviewed 
in earlier issues of the JOURNAL, it is 
sufficient to announce the appearance of 
this equally good and very useful guide. 
—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FoR JUNIOR 
Crasses. C. H. Kitson [Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 

In his preface the author states an in- 
tention to explain all that comes within 
the common practical experience of stu- 
dents, bearing in mind that his subject 
is Rudiments, and to lead from the 
known to the unknown. 

There are eight chapters, presenting: 
Notes, Staves and Clefs; Major and 
Minor Scales and Keys; The Chromatic 
Scale and Intervals; Time and Rhythm; 
Grouping of Notes, Rests and Bars; 
Phrasing and other Marks as to inter- 
pretation; Various other Signs and Ab- 
breviations; Ornaments. 

The subject matter is well organized 
and graphically presented, with the ut- 
most economy. Illustrations are from 
actual music; genuine reasons for exist- 
ing facts are brought out. I know of no 
better reference book in this field. It is 
a thoroughly reliable authority which 
should be available to all young musi- 
cians. 

The book is a small one of eighty 
pages, well printed and bound in boards. 
—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


THREE TRADITIONAL SPIRITUALS FOR 
MALE Voices. Albert Stoessel [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. 

Steal Away, Religion is a Fortune and 

Swing Low are arranged in a continu- 

ous whole, with accompaniment for 

strings and harp or for piano alone. 

This whole is interesting and beautiful. 

Parts are well within amateur range. 

The possible addition of strings gives 

promise of a most attractive program 

number for small ensemble—nHULDAH 

JANE KENLEY. 


GLENN GRADE ScHooL ASSEMBLY SonGs. 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn [Sims Visual 
Music Co.]. 


Forty-four pages in paper covers— 
octavo size, on good paper, well printed. 
Twenty of the songs are in unison, fif- 
teen in two parts and two in three 
parts. Twenty are folk songs, for ex- 
ample, Vermeland and O Sole Mio. 
There are several Foster songs, several 
Christmas songs, several hymns. They 


will be useful as assembly songs, espe- 
cially since all are available on slides — 
HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Keysoarp Harmony. Elizabeth Gest 
[Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.]. 

This is a small pamphlet including 
twenty-four lessons on principal triads 
for Juniors. Almost no finger work :s 
required as the book may be used with- 
out instruction, but careful attention to 
hand positions and free arm movement 
attempts to produce the right chord 
fingerings. The lessons provide for scale 
building within the octave, formation of 
triads, experimentation in various keys 
developing familiary with the key- 
board, rhythms, limited accompaniment, 
analysis of experience up to date and 
listening. It is a useful little book and 
holds some suggestions for elementary 
harmony work.—SUSAN T, CANFIELD. 


Viotin Ciass MetuHop, Vor. 3. /’an 

Hoesen [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
The third book of this series is devoted 
largely to the study of positions. Of 
particular interest to many will be the 
studies in shifting from one position 
to another. Of special interest to others 
may be the five violin quartets included. 
—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Music for the Washington Bicentennial 
WASHINGTON. Text by Frederick H. 
Martens, Music by Henry P. Cross 

[J. Fischer & Bro.]. 

Six patriotic choruses for Soprano, Alto 
and Baritone are put together in the 
form of a suite, with tableaux and pic- 
ture projection recommended for further 
effect. Monongahela, Cambridge, Tren- 
ton, Yorktown, New York and Mount 
Vernon are the subjects of the six songs, 
which collectively thus trace Washing- 
ton’s progress through four battles, to 
his inauguration in New York, and to 
his last years in his home. Each song 
is prefaced by a brief informative note. 

The plan is appealing. It provides an 
outline that may be filled in richly and 
elaborated to almost any extent, yet will 
not prove arid if the songs alone are 
sung in the schoolroom. 

As to the songs themselves, both 
words and music, while unpretentious 
and free from striving, are highly ef- 
fective. The melody to Monongahela 
has an original strength that will cause 
it to be remembered, and Cambridge 
and Trenton, though yet tied to a march 
rhythm, hold the interest well. York- 
town holds some brief conventional, 
even hackneyed, forms of musical 
speech, yet overcomes them by an ef- 
fective close. New York, in spite of a 
routine dominant modulation, is stirring, 
and especially effective in its introduc- 
tion of the President’s March. Mout 
Vernon finally releases the author and 
composer from military and martial 
matters and style, and they respond 
gratefully with a memorial song that 
has real poetic and musical appeal. 

All this comment is not meant to 
imply that this suite is a major work. 
What impresses one is that the work, 
though scaled modestly for junior high 
school pupils and written within the se- 
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*Are you receiving ‘“The Forecast,” 
tor’s chatty news sheet of new publications? If 
not, send us your name and address, and we will 
place you on our special ‘‘Forecast’’ list. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


DELEGATES 


Editor-in-Chief of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Composer, 
arranger, musician, con- 
ductor, writer, editor—his 
experience has been wide 
and thorough. His recent 
contributions to school 
music are of outstanding 
merit and enduring value. 


Educational Director of 
Carl Fischer, Inc. For 
years on the faculty of 
music departments of vari- 
ous schools and colleges 
in Europe, Canada and 
the United States. Con- 
sult him about your glee 
club problems. 


Educational Department, 
Carl Fischer, Inc.  Pio- 
neer in forming Oxford 
Piano Course classes in 
schools throughout the 
country. Her normal 
courses for training Ox- 
ford Piano Course teach- 
ers have been _ extraor- 
dinarily successful. 


Editor-in-Chief, Orchestra 
and Band Department. 
For years his name has 
been a by-word among 
professional musicians for 
his band and_ orchestra 
arrangements. He wil 
help you in organizing an 


instrumental group in 
your school. 

Educational Department, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. The 
same young lady who 


smiles at you from the 
front page of *“The Fore- 
cast.""* You may have 
met her by way of the 
post, since she is special 
correspondent with super- 
visors and music directors. 


Sales Manager of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., attending 
the Conference in a 
strictly business capacity. 
Mr. Hauser has been ac- 
tively engaged in the mu- 
sic industry for 23 years 
and in that time has at- 
tained a thorough grasp of 
its many phases. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 


A FEW POINTERS to 
WHAT YoU SHOULD SEE 


On Display at the 
Carl Fischer Booth Nos. 76-77 


NEW CLASS METHODS—Just Published 


Conservatory Method. By Oswald B. Wilson. A class method for band 
and orchestra instruction designed along new and more successful lines. 
The conductor's part contains detailed description of instruments, with 
full ensemble in score. Parts $.75 Piano $1.50 Complete Conductor's 
Score $3.00. 

Academic Method for Orchestra and Band. By John O'Shea, Fortunato 
Sordillo, Carl E. Gardner, and a board of expert consulting editors. 
For small ensembles, full and large orchestra and band groups. De- 
signed for gaining speed, playing ability, and musical understanding for 
ensemble performance. String, Wood-wind, Brass or Percussion Parts, 
ea. $1.25. 

Fundamentals of Orchestra Playing. By Irving Cheyette, M. A., and 
Charles J. Roberts. A course of instrumental training with particular 
reference to class instruction by two outstanding authorities on band 
and orchestra teaching. Parts ea. $.60 Teacher's Manual and Piano 
(Conductor) $1.00. 

Ask to see the new collection of Wind Ensembles which 
has just been published—flute, clarinet and mixed en- 
sembles of popular classics. They make very effective 


concert numbers. 
OPERETTAS 


Paints and Patches. Book and Lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark. Music 
by Arthur Penn. A new operetta in two acts for Junior High Schools 
and upper grades. Plenty of action—no love element—songs Unison 
and very little S.A. Can be given on any stage—and it’s inexpensive 
to produce. Vocal score is only $1.00. Orchestra parts may be had 
on hire. 

Crocodile Island. A musical comedy in two acts for Junior High Schools. 
Book and Lyrics by Geoffrey F. Morgan. Music by Frederick C. John- 
son. $1.25. 

The Lucky Jade. A musical comedy in two acts and prologue (optional) 
for High Schools, colleges, glee clubs, etc. By J. B. Harrison and Don 
Wilson. $1.50. 

These are merely a few outstanding features of the 
educational material which will be displayed at our booths. 
If you are searching for the most successful school music 
ideas, make the Carl Fischer booths (Nos. 76-77) a defi- 
nite objective during your visit to the Convention. 


The Next Important Event 


COMMENCEMENT 





Night Fancies. von Blon. SA................+---+-- 12 
Ne NN RI a irda ae pen Aieerericnieaienniontonndaalalni 16 
Come Ouse Ganliiee Giberty. TeamGel, GA nnn naccccsecscecsensscsencsnsnseves 16 
"Tm Cee ee Cre, Me anne: 2 12 
Charming Chloe (Burns). Thompson. SSA......00.0....20...00..20022..---- — 
The Hills of Home. Fox. SSA—TTBB—Mixed........................ each .15 
America. Ornstein. SA—SSA—SAB—TTBB—Mixed................ each .12 
From Stormy Windes (Old English). _Turges—TBB.......................... .20 
SI Sc. SPUN, Fe I sca arciicctinoneenehmnniicemnignabniiaiiebaicicih 19 
nL ea eae al an 
Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes. Descant...................2..-0cccceececeseeseee 12 


For a complete list of music for Commencement Day, 
and music for every other important event celebrated in the 
schools, see our “Special Occasions” catalog, sent free upon 
request. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc., 
Cooper Square, N, Y. 
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University Extension Conservatory 
CHICAGO 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MEMBER OF 


Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certificates, 
and Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 
Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
Musician. You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying at 
your convenience by the Extension Method. 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 
No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. 
Credits earned by using your spare time for advancement. 
HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF 
MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bach- 
elor’s Degree), PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR 
TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDO- 
LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED ORGAN, TRUMPET, CLARINET, 
PIANO ACCORDION and SAXOPHONE. 


Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval 


Address REGISTRAR, Dept. R, 702 E. 41st St., Chicago 

















TEXT-BOOKS IN MUSIC 


Cumpertanp, Griapys, 4 Short Primer in the Elements of Music - - 40 
100 easy questions with the answers, and a series of test papers. 
Harris, Curmpert, First Steps in Ear Training - - - - - - «45 
Exercises in stepwise progressions, intervals, chords, rhythm, short melodies, etc. 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 359) 


Hares, Curnsert, Lessons in Elementary Harmony - - - - - 1.00 


Includes dominant sevenths and inversions, and simple suspensions. 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 412) 


Harris, Cornsert, A Short Outline of Musical History - - = = 125 
From Ancient Times to the Present Day. 
Hu, Atrrep, Harmony and Melody - - - - - - - - = 1.50 
A book explaining how music is made. 
Tarrer, THomas 
From Palestrina to Grieg - - - - - - = = = = = 145 
First Year Music Biography, giving stories of the lives of great composers. 
First Year Music History - - - - - = = = = = = 1% 
The story of music in a very concise and attractive form. 
*First Year Harmony - - - - - - = = = = - 1.25 
First Year Theory (Rudiments of Music) - - - - - - 1.00 
First Year Melody Writing - - - - - - - - 1.00 
First Year Analysis (Musical Form) - - - - - - - 1,00 
*First Year Counterpoint (Two and Three Voices) - - - 1.25 
*Second Year Harmony (A Sequel to First Year Harmony) - - 1.25 


*Revised and Augmented Edition 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 8 West 40th St. 
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vere limitations thereby imposed, 
achieves finer effect than many works 
that employ every advanced agency of 

expression. Such an achievement de. 
serves praise.—WILL EARHART. 

WASHINGTON. Text by Edward C. Pot. 
ter, Music by R. Deane Shure []. 
Fischer & Bro.]. 

The cantata is for mixed voices, with 

important tenor and baritone solos and 

brief use of women’s voices and of 
men’s voices in chorus. Orchestral ac- 
companiment is available. 

The work was written for the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration. As 
such it will bid for careful examination 
on the part of many choral conductors, 
It can hardly be commended for high 
school use, because vocally, and in points 
of musical style and literary conception, 
it is better suited to adults. 

The work is serious, earnest, but gives 
one the impression of being over- 
wrought. The episodes chosen are such 
as lead to a highly impassioned if not 
dramatic or even melodramatic style. 
There is much that would find appropri- 
ate place in modern Italian opera— 
“modern” because the highly chromatic 
manner of the music would otherwise 
not be suggested. In fact the brevity 
and ejaculatory character of many of 
the component musical units would 
make the music lend itself better to 
stage action than to the concert hall. 

The work is nevertheless worthy of 
study. If the leader misses sustained 
strength and large architectonic values, 
if he feels that musical means are lav- 
ish in comparison with the artistic ends 
attained, he will yet find much color 
and dramatic effect and some harmonic 
colorations that are not merely con- 
trived but often, as is the case with 
Wagner's chromatics, are as aptly ex- 
pressive of moods as would be rhythms 
or melodic progressions. In compari- 
son, indeed, with most of the music 
that we are likely to encounter in con- 
nection with this Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion, the work will take high place— 
WILL EARHART. 

FATHER OF His Country Marcu. E. E. 
Bagley [Walter Jacobs, Inc.]. 

E. E. Bagley will be remembered as the 

composer of the famous National Em- 

blem March. The Father of His Coun- 
try March, while written some years 
ago, has received its name as a result 
of a word setting by Edwin Wright 
and Arthur Morse. As the reader 
guesses, the words are the outcome of 

a need for music useful on programs 

in honor of George Washington. The 

music is good and not too difficult for 
the average school band or orchestra. 

—LEE M. LOCKHART. 

From tHE Days or GeorGe WasHING- 
Ton. Arranged for orchestra by Adolf 
Schmid [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Schirmer here provides a suite of six 

marches that were known and used dur- 

ing Washington’s time. Just now much 
is being said about music for the cele- 
brations that will occur throughout the 
year in honor of George Washington. 
With most of the music exploited be- 
ing vocal, the teacher of instrumental 
music has had little help. Therefore 
the announcement of this march suite 
for band or orchestra or both combined 
is most gladly made. A foreword giv- 
ing a brief description or history of 
each march offers information that may 
be incorporated in a program. A strong 
eighteen measure introduction in Alle- 
gro tempo gives the suite setting while 
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a few measures of finale serve to weld 
the composition into a whole. Any one 
of the marches may be played singly, 
however.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Mount VERNON. Book by Frederick H. 
Martens, Music by R. Spaulding 
Stoughton [Oliver Ditson Co.]. 

An .{rgument states: “This operetta, in 

three lyric scenes, pictures Washington, 

the man, at three significant moments 
of his life at Mount Vernon.” In the 
next paragraph we read: “In each 
scenc, the endeavor has been to present 
incident and conversation the time and 
characters suggest in a simple natural 
way 


authors have taken excellent 
meats to achieve their aim. The music 
consists largely of music familiar in 


colonial days, and of very cleverly and 
effectively treated folksong and planta- 
tion themes. The Overture is made 


largely of the negro spiritual Heav’n, 
Yankee Doodle, and President’s March; 
the opening chorus is Goin’ to Shout 
(Heav’n), heard off-stage, as coming 


from the plantation into the sitting 
room of the Manor House at Mount 
Vernon; in the scene immediately fol- 
lowing, between Jack Custis and Eleanor 
Calvert, the latter sings Come Then, 
Pining, Peevish Lover by Leonardo 
Vinci. Washington appears with Pat- 


rick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, and 
as they offer a toast “To the first Con- 
tinental Congress” and discuss their 
early departure for Philadelphia, Off to 
Philadelphia in the Morning, played as 
incidental music, accompanies the dia- 


logue. Money Musk, as a dance, and 
also sung off stage, follows, and a 
Negro spiritual, O Lord, I Done Done, 
concludes the scene. Scene II introduces 
London Bridge and a song arranged 
from Dr. Arne, but has much original 
music—Indian Dance, a Melodrame, and 


a choral Finale that, while simple, is 
vigorous, individual, and eloquent. An 
Entr’Acte to Scene III, in which the 
music is almost wholly original, is 
marred by a waltz that is as incongru- 
ous sentimentally as it is chronolog- 
ically. It represents the one lapse in 
good taste that a first reading of the 
work discloses. Another Melodrame— 
again a soliloquy by Washington, accom- 
panied by music—is retrospective and 
affords opportunity for recalling in 
stage tableaux loved figures of Wash- 
ington’s past. It is followed by a Wed- 
ding March, and after the wedding a 
Minuet is danced and sung. A long 
Choral Finale, admirably effective, leads 
into our hymn America, which closes a 
fine work that will unquestionably meet 
with great favor, and, what is better, 
will deserve it—-WILL EARHART. 
Choral 
Gono Be rw My Heap (a cappella, 
S.A.T.B.) D. T. Chapman; Music 
WHEN Sort Vorces Die (S.S.A.) Dr. 
Charles Wood; Tue Base Divine 
(Optional a cappella T.T.B.B.) A. H. 
Ca Strangways [C. C. Birchard & 
These three songs are from the Laurel 
Octavo Year Book Press Series. Each 
is a gem of its kind. The first is an 
old English prayer set by a modern 
English writer. It is notated practically 
without bars, but is nevertheless beau- 
tifully and naturally rhythmic, truly 
vocal and altogether lovely. The second 
iS a new setting of Shelley’s words, 
legato yet suavely syncopated; its parts 
interestingly varied without separating; 
with an art accompaniment—“sempre 
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AN OUTSTANDING ADVANCE 


in the Presentation of Band Folios! 


The 
CRITERION 


BAND BOOK 


Fourteen Program Compositions for Bands 


(With String Choir Added) 





Compiled and arranged by 
G. E. HOLMES 











CONTENTS 

STE. cccaneeeresedeenee ee <4006seesdane0nesaeen G. E, Holmes 

2. The Plutocrat .........+++- BEN so nscitsesvsvcesesees Herbert Vincent 
3. On the Aerial Highway..... SEE Ny dn sina: thakenaasedeore F, L. Waters 
OEE. SING 008-6088 iin. 6k 60% 6040:006001600800608 Theodore Phillips 
5. On to Victory.......ssse0- DE <eevncntsesecescensoud G. E. Holmes 

6. The Spirit of Dreams...... ERR Sr: Edwin G. Bowland 
7. Meoom@iede .ccccccccoccccce EE evnderdedtenaend canna H. L. Brown 

8. Down the River........... MED ciciasescnvessecgede ..Ernest Carson 

9. Strolling Through the Woods. Novelette ..... .Charles Mansfield 
10. Autumn Nights ..........+ Serenade ..... Arthur Rayner 

11, LrBetrelia § .cccccccccccccce Spanish Serenade ......... . Feli Mardones 
12. Voice of the Mount........ (Solo for Baritone)............ G. E. Holmes 

13. Song of the Sea.........- cE errr Charles E. Howard 
14, Pastime Polka.........+++- (Cornet or Trumpet Duet)..... Albert C. Fisher 











With Full Conductor's Score to meet the demands of the adwancing standards 
of Music Educators (Thorough Bass Notation supplied in Score). 

Special Melody Books, that all instruments in high, medium and low registers 
may join in the study of the more interesting parts of each composition. 
Provision made. for the instruments less frequently found in school ensem- 
bles,—E} Alto and Bb Bass Clarinet, English Horn, etc. Cues in Baritone 
and Bass Trombone books to provide for absence of Tubas and Double 
Basses. 

Arrangement based on wind band instrumentation, but with string parts 
added, that practically any combination of instruments, wind or string, may 
be grouped, and by a judicious distribution of parts, an orchestra, as well 
as a wind band, may interpret the compositions with effective results. 

Not exclusively a March folio. Concert numbers constitute a majority, and 
there are included a Solo for Baritone, a Bass Solo and a Cornet or Trumpet 
Duet. 

Explanation of Marks of Expression, Symbols, etc., is printed in each part. 





INSTRUMENTATION 


Woop Winp anv Reeps—Dhb Piccolo (or Flute), C Flute (or Piccolo), Oboe, Eb Clarinet. 
Ist Bb Clarinet, 2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets, Eb Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Bassoon, Bb 
Soprano Saxophone, Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, Eb Baritone Saxophone. 
Brass—Solo Bb Trumpet-Cornet, Ist Bh Trumpet-Cornet, 2nd and 3rd Bb Trumpets-Cor- 
nets, Ist and 2nd French Horns in F, Ist and 2nd Eb Mellophones (Altos or Horns), 3rd 
and 4th Eb Mellophones, Baritone (or Euphonium), 1st and 2nd Trombones, Bass Trombone, 
Basses (Eb and BBb Tubas). Srrincs—lIst Violin, 2nd Violin, Vicla, ’Cello, Contrabass. 
Metopy Booxs—E}b Instruments, F Instruments, Instruments reading in the Bass Clef. 
(Note: Instruments in concert key employ 1st Violin book; Bh instruments as well as Trom- 
bones and Baritones Reading in the G cle empley Solo Trumpet book). Atso—Drums, Piano 
Accompaniment with cued melodies, and Full Conductor’s Score. 


PRICES 


Wind Instruments and Percussion, each 30c 
Piano Accompaniment, $1.00 


String Parts, each 50c 
Full Conductor’s Score, $10.00 











THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 
88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Massachusetts 
FREE—Sample Solo Trumpet-Cornet Part Mailed on Request 
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UNIVERSAL SONG 


A COURSE IN SINGING 


for the Private Studio and the Class Room 


So of the Universal Song Students at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


me 
(Summer 1931). Standing in the center is Frederick H. Haywood, author of 


The Universal 


Song Course; second from his right is Dr. Russell Carter, New York State Director of Music. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Volumes I, II, and III, by Frederick H. Haywood, and 
the Universal Song Edition of the Sieber Eight-Measure 
Vocalises, Supplementary to Volume I. 


INTERPRETATION 


Style in Singing and Song Interpretation, 
by James Woodside 


“Seay” 


Now Published by 


G. SCHIRMER, 


Incorporated 


3 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


una corda”. The third, (Il est né le 
divin enfant) is really a baritone solo 
with four-part male voice accompani- 
ment of “Nowell, Nowell” and occa- 
sional echoes of the soloist’s words. In- 
cidental duets with the solo or with 
each other, overlappings very smoothly 
managed and a nice subservience of 
part to part at interesting spots mark 
the whole. This is one of the most 
charming of all carols, and this seems 
a fit setting, though I shall never rest 
content until it is arranged with wood- 
winds by some discerning soul.—HUL 
DAH JANE KENLEY. 


[THE WitmarK CnHoraAt Lisrary [M. 


Witmark & Sons]. 
My Heart is Victorious (T.T.B.B. un- 
accompanied) by Giacoma Carissimi, 
(1604-1674) arranged by Pasquale Mon- 
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drone, and O Glade so Friendly, A 
Caldara, (1670-1738) arranged by Pas- 
quale Mondrone, are characteristic ally 
classic Italian, treated with a nice sense 
of vocal behavior and well worth add- 
ing to a male club’s repertoire. 
Tambourin (S.S.A.), a French Folk- 
song of — 1732, arranged by Louis 
Victor Saar, proves to be “Le beau 
sejour” of the Bergerettes. It is charm- 
ingly treated, in contrapuntal style, and 
while it will take some doing, the doing 
will be profitable both vocally and musi- 
cally —HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 
CuurcH Music FoR UNACCOMPANIED 
Voices [J. Fischer & Bro.]. 
Hodie apparuit, Orlandus Lassus, (1532- 
1594); Dies est laetitiae, XVI Century 
—both arranged by Carlo Rossini, ap- 
pear as a double number in one octavo 


folder. It is gratifying to find these fine 
old ecclesiastical bits arranged by such 
an authority as Father Rossini. They 

are neither long nor difficult enough rs 
prove discouraging to students unprac. 
ticed in polyphony and are excellent for 
early effort—HULDAH JANE KENLEY, 


Att Praise To Gop ETERNAL. Russian 
Thanksgiving Anthem, (S.S.A. with 
piano accompaniment). Arranged by 
Harvey Gaul [J. Fischer & Bro.]. 

This is a sturdy and forthright hymn. 

It is general enough in its appeal to fit 

any service or program in which a song 

of prayer and praise is desirable. It is 
well suited to young voices, with 
changes back and forth, from three to 
two, adding interest. — HULDAH JANE 
KENLEY. 


Watk ToGeTHER CHILLUN. Noble Cain 
[Musical Research Society]. 

Chorus for Mixed Voices, unaccom- 
panied. This traditional spiritual is less 
ornate than Mr. Cain’s usual arrange- 
ments and therefore more authentically 
Negro and more vocal. Melodic ex- 
changes between parts, addition of 
voices, harmonic enriching and rhythmic 
elaboration as the song proceeds build 
and broaden to a strong close. It is 
more vigorous than sensitive, as evi- 
denced by the parenthetical direction, 
“turn loose,” at the approach of the 
climax, but the actual musical stimula- 
tion does not indicate an uncontrollable 
“bust.” It is well within youthful range, 
technical ability and musical understand- 
ing.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


A Russtan HYMN TO THE TRINITY 
Arnold G. J. Bode [Wm. A. Pond 
& Co.]. 

Anthem for Mixed Voices with accom- 

paniment ad lib. Simple in the way of 

the chorale, limited in range, legato, 
beautifully phrased, breathing devotion 
in both words and music. It will be 

useful as a baccalaureate anthem or a 

dignified contribution to an a cappella 

program.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Cantata 
THE Birpv WoMAN (Sacajawea). Text 

by Evangeline Close, Music by /Vil- 

liam Lester [Gamble Hinged Music 

Co.]. 

This cantata is a work of considerable 
proportions. It has solos for soprano, 
contralto and baritone, and employs a 
mixed chorus and a semi-chorus of 
children’s or women’s voices. Two num- 
bers, further, are scored wholly for 
male voices. Orchestral accompaniment 
is obtainable. The singing time is given 
as fifty minutes. It is inscribed to the 
Toledo Choral Society. The tale is 
woven about the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark to the unknown Northwest, 
and their Indian woman guide. 

Both author and composer have 
wrought seriously, in a spirit of respect 
for the subject. The product of their 
efforts is a work of considerable power 
and much appeal. Conspicuous merits 
are the unusual fitness of the text for 
music—a quality that has been lacking 
in many works lately reviewed—the fre- 
quent appearance of good, distinctive 
and characteristic melody, and good 
vocal lines. Against these must be 
weighed some predeliction at times for 
sound rather than substance, leading to 
futile flamboyancies. However, the bal- 
ance is good, a high A-flat for soprano 
and tenor, two f’s for power, and m: d- 
erate use of tremolo in the piano left 
hand sufficing. The harmony, too, while 
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agreeably chromatic and modern, is not 
tortured, and was usually heard in 
imagination, one guesses, and not con- 
trived. All in all, the work must take 
high place in the current output, and 
should be carefully examined by choral 
leaders in high schools and_ other- 
wher WILL EARHART. 


Band 

\got1\N Banp Crassics. Arranged by 
G Holmes [H. T. FitzSimons]. 
Certainly no arrangement of classics for 
band should be more gratefully received 
than the Aeolian Band Classics. Refined 
and ciean, and transparently arranged, 
this music will serve to uncover errors 
of performers and make teaching not 
only possible but necessary. Very few 
moments are so loud, or should I say 
strone, that the ears are overpowered 
to the extent that acute listening is im- 
possiiie. Many will think this music too 
orchestral, perhaps, but what is meant is 
that they lack the raucus band-y noise 
that has served to make us think good 
playing is going on when poor playing 
is really being covered up. The final 
number might come in for some criti- 
cism in this respect, but certainly it, 
also, is fine music. This number, by the 
way, is the Huldigungsmarch from Si- 
gurd Jorsalfar. Here we have some 
powerful moments that are hazards to 
good teaching and so this number should 
be used only when a teacher feels fairly 
sure that his group has reached a rather 
high playing level. The Aeolian Band 
Classics will do school bands great good 
educationally —LEE M. LOCKHART. 


MeNnpeELSSOHN Suite FoR Bano [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Number seven of the Schirmer Master 
Serics for Young Bands brings more 
good music into the band literature. 
3; 83; 62, No. 6; 30, No. 3: 
. 3; and 102, No. 3, are contained 
suite. None is too difficult for 
erage high school band.—LEE M. 

KH ART. 


Chamber Music 

rTINO IN C. Mosart [C. C. Birch- 

1 & Co.]. 
Philip James has arranged this Con- 
certino for piano and chamber orches- 
tra, the latter to include one flute, one 
oboe, one B-flat clarinet, one bassoon, 
one horn and strings. The strings are 
so written that effective work can be 
done with one player on each part, and 
this makes the work playable with 
eleven players, each having an _ inde- 
pendent part. This number should be 
a most welcome one to home or house 
orchestras.—LEE M, LOCKHART. 


Piano 
PiaN) ENSEMBLE. For Two Pianos, 
eicht hands. Arranged by Helen Mac- 
Gregor [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
(1) THEMES FROM Ronpo A CApRICCciO 
—Beethoven, (2) THEMES FROM NOVEM- 
BER SLEIGHRIDE—T7 schaikowsky. Attrac- 
tive arrangements for early ensemble, 
not difficult, good type, No. 2 especially 
nice for use with Toy Orchestra. 
For One Piano, Six Hands. Paul Zil- 
ner [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
1 Minuet ; (2) Melody; (3) Bolero. 
leasing and simple. 
1X MarcH RHYTHMs FOR PIANo. Helen 
Louise Shaffer [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 


Good swing, both four and six beats. 


( 
P 
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MODERN METHODS 
IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY PIANO 


This series, by W. Otto Miessner, is the pioneer 
method in the “song approach” to piano playing. 
Used in the schools of over five hundred cities. 
Many exclusive features make it the acknowledged 
leader among class piano methods. Material for 
three successive years now available. 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


THE MUSIC MAKER 
AT THE PIANO 


Rudolph Ganz, Director of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has collaborated with W. Otto Miessner in the 
preparation of the Music Maker Series. The Primer 
is designed for children of pre-school age. The 
First Book may be used co-basally with Melody 
Way. More advanced books in preparation. 











RUDOLPH GANZ 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY VIOLIN 


George Dasch, Conductor of the Chicago Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is co-author with W. Otto Miess- 
ner of this popular book for beginners violin classes. 
Used in the schools of several hundred cities. Em- 
bodies new ideas for securing perfect intonation 
through Finger Forms organized in tetrachord tone 


groups. 
GEORGE DASCH 


WITHERSPOON THIRTY-SIX 
LESSONS IN SINGING 


Herbert Witherspoon, newly appointed Director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Chicago Exposition, is the author 
of these New Lessons for Voice Classes. The dis- 
tinguished authorship of this work has already 
won for it wide use and universal approval. 


HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


START CLASSES NOW 
NOMINAL FEES PAY ALL COST 


Classes in Piano, Violin or Voice may be offered by any School on a self- 
supporting basis. Small tuition fees pay all teaching cost. 


For further information or examination copies of any of these texts on 
approval 


WRITE TO 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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SCHOOLS! 


You can now 


Rent 


bikiawltiiteina 








At Moderate Cost 


The New 
E M B RENTAL PLAN 
enables you to rent any num- 
ber of Band or Orchestra In- 
struments: 


—of any grade or quality 
for any length of time 
(over three months) 
-to apply rentals paid on 
purchase if desired 
And 
many other features never 
heretofore offered. 


WRITE at once for details, stat- | 
ing instruments needed. | 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
434 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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$ A CAPPELLA CHORUSES 3 
2 Suitable for High School $ 
> Sacred A Cappella Choruses > 
4 O Blest Are They—Tschaikowsky....15 4 
§ Oh Saviour, Burst the Heavenly 2 
$ Bound—Brahms-Cain .................... 25 4 
> {New Translation by Noble Cain) > 
> = es 

5 Noble Cain's Latest Spirituals 4 
4 _ dtr tan — (mixed) ....15 > 
4 ‘L. 2 __ S eee i5> 
> 4 
> Southern Mountain Ballads 4 
2 (Set by Don Malin) > 
¢ The True Lover's Farewell................ 15 2 
§  Sourwood Mountain (male).......... is2@ 
$ Cindy (male) 15 » 
4 The Gypsy Laddie (mixed) ............ 15 4 
> The Inconstant Lover (mixed)........ 15 > 
$ Write for reference copies 4 
¢ The Musical Research Society > 
$ 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Vocal 

N unusually useful Handel record 

is published by Brunswick, number 
90160; it contains the Recitative and 
Largo from “Xerxes” and the aria 
“Dank sie dir, Herr’ from “Israel in 
Egypt’. Both are really beautifully sung 
by the German contralto, Emmi Leis- 
ner, who is the possessor of a fine voice 
and who sings with great style and in- 
telligence. The Largo is given here 
with its original and decidedly secular 
words, and with the recitative which 
was later prefixed to the aria. (The 
3runswick Company is careless with 
its titles; both of these are garbled, 
the source of the second number being 
given as “Cantata con stromenti.” Will 
they next release “The Hallelujah Chor- 
us” from “Oratorio” ?) 

Schlussnus, whose fine voice and ex- 
cellent singing have been commented on 
in these columns before, is represented 
with four songs, three of which are fine 
from all standpoints: Schuberts “Am 
Meer” and “An die Musik” and Schu- 
mann’s “Es sogen sweit rustige Gesel- 
len.” The fourth, Humperdinck’s “Am 
Rhein” is poor stuff, unworthy of the 
artist or of recording. The records are 
Brunswick 86004 (Schubert) and 85003 
(Schumann and Humperdinck.) 

A splendid Mozart record, “Per pieta, 
ben mio” from “Cosi Fan Tutti,” is 
sung by Hiini-Mihacsek, with orchestra 
conducted by Heidenreich. Her voice is 
fine in both its upper and lower 
stretches, and she sings with fine style. 
Brunswick 90203. 

Rosa Ponselle’s gorgeous organ is 
shown to fine advantage in a new Vic- 
tor record, 7438, containing two Verdi 
arias: “Ritorna Vincitor” trom “Aida” 
and “Ah, fors’ é lui” from “Traviata.” 

Two of Wagner's songs are sung for 
Brunswick (90178) by Elizabeth Ohms. 
In “Schmerzen” the orchestra is con- 
ducted by Manfred Gurlitt; in “Tréume” 
by Priiwer. “Traume” comes off quite 
the better of the two; it is beautifully 
sung, with real effectiveness; but, con- 
trary to the usual, Priiwer is not quite 
satisfying with the orchestra here. 

Two duets from Wagner's “Die Meis- 
tersinger” are splendidly done for Vic- 
tor (8195) by two of our very best 
Wagnerian singers, Elizabeth Rethberg 
and Friedrich Schorr. Both come from 
the third act of the opera: 
tv’chen! Dédcht ich doch” and “Hat 
mann mit dem Schuhwerk”. The fine 
voices and interpretation are given an 
unusually good recording here. 


Opera 

The Columbia Company releases, in 
Operatic Series Number 9, a complete 
recording of Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” 
performed by the La Scala forces and 
the Milan Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Lorenzo Molajoli. The 
cast includes Scacciati, Zinetti, Merli, 
Molinari and others. Theoretically, one 
should welcome a chance to hear this 
type of opera in recordings, where he 
is free from the distractions of staging 
and neighbors. One does welcome many 
opera recordings on just that basis. But 
in this case one wishes he were listen- 
ing to the performance at the La Scala, 
with the house filled with very demon- 





strative natives demanding encores for 
certain passages and hissing the cast 
off the stage for others. In the quiet 
of our study, the hiss-provoking pas- 
sages seem to drown out the really fine 
ones like the chorus work in the second 
act; and as one thinks back through the 
set, one remembers most clearly Zi- 
netti’s coarse, throaty, nasal bass-con- 
tralto and the yelling at the end of the 
first act. Molinari is the best artist in 
the cast. Scacciati’s best work is in the 
final act, just before the Misererc. 
Violin 

One of the most interesting records in 
many a day is Szigeti’s playing of the 
Bach Sonata No. 1, in G minor, pub- 
lished by Columbia (67989 and 67990-D). 
The work is unaccompanied ; it requires 
a high degree of technical proficiency, 
which this artist surely has; and it re- 
quires thoughtful and sympathetic treat- 
ment, which it is given. The fugue is 
particularly interesting—a fugue played 
on an instrument normally capable of 
only one voice-line. 

Two recordings of Franck’s great 
Sonata for Violin and Piano have been 
received for review: a recent one played 
by Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas, 
Belgian artists (Columbia Set 158) and 
a less recent one by Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot (Victor Set M-81.) 
After listening to both many times, our 
decision is that each supplements the 
other. They differ greatly in details of 
interpretation, but both interpretations 
combine fine sensitiveness and delicacy 
with passages of brilliance and impas- 
sioned treatment. Both are well re- 
corded, and both belong in any good 
record library. 

Albert Spaulding plays, on Brunswick 
15221, Fibich’s “Poem” and his own ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Hark, hark, 
the lark.” The first is a trivial piece, 
well played as far as the violin is con- 
cerned. As to the second, one wonders 
why it should be arranged for violin 
at all, and if so why it should be full 
of pluck-plucks, saw-saw-saws and 
other things that make sensitive souls 
want to commit murder. 


Cello 


Casals plays for Victor (1542) a 
Vivaldi Intermezzo and the Sgambat 
“Serenata Napolitana”. The first is in- 
teresting and worth while music, the 
second a not very interesting piece 
Both are finely played, of course. There 
is an unfortunate machine-hum in the 
Vivaldi. 


Organ 


A very usable example for historical 
purposes is Buxtehude’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, played, and well 
played, on the organ of St. Michael's 
Church, Hamburg, by Alfred Sittard. 
It is published by Brunswick, number 
90177. 


Piano 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on @ 
Theme by Handel are given an ex- 
quisitely sensitive and very clear play- 
ing by Benno Moisevitch in Victor set 
M-114. This set will stand many re- 
peated hearings—we’ve just proved that! 
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The Schumann “Kinderscenen” are 
played for Brunswick (90169 and 90170) 
by the Swiss pianist Johnny Aubert. He 
gives a sane, straightforward, sympa- 
thetic treatment, and the recording is 
splendid. The set is complete, and given 
in the correct sequence. 

Paderewski gives a masterly inter- 
pretation (Victor 7416) of two Chopin 
numbers: the familiar Nocturne in E 
Flat major, opus 9 number 2, and the 
less familiar Mazurka in C sharp minor, 
opus 63 number 3. 

For Brunswick (15222), Edward Goll 
plays the Brahms Romance, opus 118 
number 5, Reger’s “Maria Wiegenlied” 
and the same composer’s “Humoresque”. 
The last is the best of the three. The 
Brahms is terribly wooden in interpre- 
tatio 

Chamber Orchestra 

The heading is not quite correct for 
this provoking composition: Defalla’s 
Concerto for Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Violin and Cello (Columbia 
67922-67923.) There are three move- 
Allegro, Lento and Vivace (the 


ments: 

labels are wrong on sides 3 and 4, 
which are reversed.) The word “pro- 
voking” was deliberately used; for after 
several hearings one has mixed feelings, 
and thought, at least, has been provoked. 
One sees patterns, imitations, canonic 
treatments (especially in the Lento) ; 
but one has the general feeling that this 
is pretty wild music, a bit tin-pan-y at 


times, and decidedly lacking in rhythmic 
interest. Possibly that feeling will be 
dissipated by more hearings; those are 
inevitable, with such a composition; and 
we suspect that they are worth the 
while, too. 


Orchestra 


Bach's Third Brandenburg Concerto 
(G major) is splendidly recorded for 
Brunswick (90161 and 90162) by Furt- 


wangler and the Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra. The second and sixth con- 
certos have been available for some 
time, and the third is a welcome addi- 
tion to the list. 

Two of Liszt’s symphonic poems, 


“Les Preludes’ and “Maszeppa’, are 
played by Fried and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and published by Brunswick 
in set 32. Mazeppa is well done, and 
this is the only available recording of 
it. Les Preludes has been somewhat 
more adequately recorded before. 

_ Mchul’s Overture to Le Jeune Henri 
is played by Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra for Brunswick (90195); an 
interesting point is the use of the Cor 
de Chasse, the simple harmonic hunting 
horn, for the fanfare. 

\nother version of Ravel’s La Valse 

is given by Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra (Brunswick 90186 and 90187). 
It seems inferior to both Coates’ ver- 
sion, which is characterized by clarity 
and steadiness, and Koussevitzky’s, 
which has such high dramatic values; 
one feels that Wolff’s is disjointed, lacks 
continuity, gives too much attention to 
individual entries and effects to the 
detriment of the accumulative effect of 
the whole orchestration. 
_ Rossini’s “La Gaszza Ladra” Overture 
is played by Furtwangler and_ the 
Berlin Philharmonic for Brunswick 
(90188.) Here we have delicate and 
sensitive playing and fine recording. The 
record is an outstanding one as an ex- 
ample of the rather obvious (vapid?) 
but usually delightful school of compo- 
sition of which Rossini was a typical 
member. 
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APPRECIATION 
IN MUSIC 


APPRECIATION in music cannot be de- 
veloped by mere act of will. It is impos- 
sible for us to acquire culture simply by 
determining to do so and then proceeding 
to do categorically those things that are 
needed to supply our deficiencies. That is 
the mechanical routine for acquiring profi- 
ciency in bookkeeping or skill in plumbing. 
That is the process, not of the artist, but of 
the artisan. 


Music is an art—the one wholly expres- 
sive art. Wecan grow into its apprecia- 
tion only as we grow within ourselves. We 
cannot master an art. It must master us. 
It must make us respond to it. We cannot 
become artistic by conquering the formula 
through which the art is expressed, for 
formula is not art or any part of it, any 
more than the bones and flesh of our 
bodies are a part of our spiritual life. 

—By ROBERT FORESMAN 


Author of Foresman Books of Songs 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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WM. S. HAYNES CO. 





These marks 
identify genuine 
Haynes products 


makers of high grade Boehm Flutes € 
and Piccolos, used by leading artists ROS 
in Symphony and Opera Orchestras. | ime, 
New catalog sent upon request. Stated 
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EXHIBITORS COLUMNS 


Conducted for the Music Education Exhibitors Association by E. E. Gamble 


Franxitin Dunnam, President 
Evcenge E. Gamsre 


J. F. Bover 


Eart V. Haptey, Vice-President 
J. Tattan Roacn 





Josern A. Fiscuer, Secretary-Treasurer 


Braxncne H. SKeEaTH 





URING the week beginning 

April 4, the huge Exposition 

Hall of the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium will house one of the 
greatest expositions of music educa- 
tion materials ever assembled. Music, 
educational publications of all. kinds, 
instruments, equipment—the cream of 
the best and latest products—will com- 
prise a visual symposium representing 
the composite thought, experience and 
effort of composers, authors, inventors 
and educational authorities. 


Besides the displays and educational 
exhibits provided by the members oi 
the Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, there will be a series of ex- 
hibits typifying current developments 
in various phases of music in the 
schools. Examples of creative work, 
pictures and general information, and 
many other items, will be set up in 
attractive displays. A committee of 
which Fowler Smith (Detroit) is 
chairman, has charge of this feature. 

Following is a condensed descriptive 
directory based on information sup- 
plied by the exhibitors, showing name 
of firm, booth number, names of rep- 
resentatives who will be in charge, and 
certain of the items to be on display. 


This list will undoubtedly be ex- 
panded by the addition of exhibits for 
which arrangements are not completed 
by the Committee at the time the 
Journal goes to press. 


Aluminum Musical Instrument Co., Manu 
facturers, Ann Arbor, Michigan (136). 

Emil Ascher, Inc., Publishers, New York 
City (49). Morton Ascher (president), Miss 
R. Klein. School orchestra and band music. 
Featuring Ascher’s Campus Band Book; Pro- 
aram Series for Junior Orchestras; Assembly 
Orchestra Book; Catholic School Hymnal. 

Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Publishers, Boston 
($1, 52). Clarence C. Birchard (president), 
Mr. Nelson M. Jansky, Miss Teresa Armitage, 
Miss Margery Armitage. School music and 
training courses; material for all phases of 
vocal and instrumental work, from rhythm 
orchestra to symphony and a cappella choir. 
| py The Laurel Music Books; Twice 55 
Series; Concert Songs for Girls (new—for H.S. 

irls); The Check Book (part songs for H. S. 

ys); The Church Dykema Modern Orchestra 
Training Series; The Old English Choral Se- 
ries and The Year Book Press Series of the 
Laurel Octavo. 


The Boston Music Co. and Willis Music Co., 
Publishers, New York Cit Cincinnati, and 
Boston (102, 103). Mr. Louis G. Brinker, 
Mr. Carl A. Fricke, Miss Louise Grant. Edu- 
cational music and plies for private and 
public school use a | and instrumental—all 
types and grades. Chorus music from the 
catalog of R. L. Huntzinger, Inc.; Little Folks 
Own Orchestra, by Griffith L. Gordon; Choral 
Treasury of Folk Songs, by Bryceson Tre- 
harne. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. and Elkhart 
Band Instrument Co., Manufacturers, Elkhart, 
Indiana (95). E. L. Sorsen (sales manager). 
Complete line of band and orchestra instru- 
ments. Featuring new models. 


Carlson Musigraph Co., Manufacturers, 
Platteville, Wisconsin (53). Mr. Bert M. 
Carlson (president), Mr. Lloyd Hanson, Mrs. 

M. Carlson. Featuring the Musigraph, a 
device for presenting music theory, writing 
short musical figures, chords or scale progres- 
sions 

Clark - Brewer Teachers Agency, Chicago 
(11). Placement Bureau. C. E. Lutton (man 


ager). 

The John Church Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia (73). John W. Drain (director of pub- 
licity). Vocal epee of all kinds; orchestra 


collections; hand 
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Directory of Exhibits 
at Cleveland 


Compiled from information available 
February 25, 1932. Consult official 
program for complete list of exhibits 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., Manufacturers, Elkhart, 
Indiana (100-101). R. H. Bressler (assistant 
secretary), L. Sams, and others. The com- 
plete Conn line of band and orchestra instru- 
ments. Featuring new Conn models. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 

M. M. Cole Publishing House, Publishers, 
Chicago (111). M. M. Cole (president), Henry 
Teller. Song books and instruction books for 
harmonica, ukulele, guitar, and orchestra and 
band instruments. 


Curtis Class Piano Course. (7). Miss Helen 
Curtis (manager). 

The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Publishers and 
Manufacturers, Boston (129). Fritz A. Mayer 
(Eastern representative). Woodwind and Silva- 
Wind instruments. Featuring The Madelon 
Flute; The Columbia Model Clarinet; The 
Oboe-Sax with mouthpiece; clarinets with cov- 
ered keys. Methods and studies for woodwind 
and brass instruments. Silva-Wind Chamber 
music, solos and duets. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., Manufacturers, Chicago 
(110). Clair Omar Musser (director of music), 
L. C. Force, E. J. Exter. Percussion musical 
instruments, marimbas, ew vibra-harps, 
cathedral chimes, rhyth-melody instruments, 
scientific tuning "devices, Featuring Century 
of Progress marimba hand instruments; high 
school marimba bands. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
(59-60). Helen J. Demmer (manager), Olive 
H. Ogle. Dramatic and entertainment publica- 
tions—-plays, minstrels, musical readings, songs, 
etc. Featuring Popular Commencement Book ;— 
Sarieaque Debates; Operettas—Musical Com- 
eddies. 

Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., Publishers, Boston 

(27). H. Andrews, Clifford L. Carter, R 
ad Jr. (vice- president), Wm. Arms Fisher 
(vice-president). Educational music, octavo, 
choral, secular, ensemble, orchestra, band, teach- 
ing methods, textbooks, and musical literature. 
Featuring publications covering the requirements 
of all choral and instrumental supervisors of 
music. 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., School Mu- 

~ ener a Chicago (63, 64, 65, 80, 81 
Hoover ( resident), Mr. Harold 

| Mr. Neil A. Kjos, Mr. D. S. Wheel- 
wright, Miss Betty J. Brown, Miss Ina Snyder. 
School music materials, supplies, instruments 
and equipment; glee club music, literature, 
texts, methods, folk dances, operettas, cantatas, 
rhythm band, harmonica. Band and orchestra 
music, books’ and collections, methods, ensem- 
bles, instruments of various makes, music mer- 
chandise; Supervisors Service Bulletin. 

Be - Entertainment House, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, Franklin, Ohio (28). Mr. Harry Cc. 
Eldridge (president), Plays, action songs, min- 
strelsy, operettas, stunt songs, musical plays. 

The Etude Music Magazine, Philadelphia 
(74). Mr. John W. Drain (director of pub- 
licity). “Individual in musical journalism.” 
Complimentary copy to all visiting exhibit. 





All Conference Members 
are invited to attend a 
SUPPER DANCE 
Monday, April 4, 10:45 p. m. 


Ballroom of the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 


Complimentary 








Elkhart Band Instrument Co., Manuiactur- 


ers, Elkhart, Indiana (95). Band and orches. 
tra instruments. Featuring new models. (See 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. listing.) 

Fillmore Music House, a Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (30). Mr. Wm. Jung (manager 
band and orchestra music a. F School 
band and orchestra music; graded works from 
the very beginning to the advanced. Featuring 
The Fillmore Second Reader Band Book, by 
Leon V. Metcalf; Henry Fillmore’s March 
Folio for Orchestras, etc. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., Publishers, New York 
City (78, 77). Arthur A. Hauser (sales man- 
ager), Sylvia Voorhees, Mrs. M. H. Bowman, 
Gustav Saenger, Duncan McKenzie, Charles J. 
Roberts. Carl Fischer educational music and 
Oxford Unsvessay Press music publications. 
Books on all su jj pertaining to music. Fea- 
turing Books III of Oxford Piano 
Course; operetta “Paints and Patches’; a new 
orchestra method; new ensemble works for 
smaller wind groups; new band material: new 
choral works, large and small; orchestra scores, 
class violin and cornet methods, easy te: ching 
material for all instruments; new books by 
Percy Scholes and by C. H. Kitson. 

Carl Fischer Musical Instrument Co., Inc., 
Dealers and Distributors, New York City (93). 
Harry Meyers (president). Musical instru- 
ments for the band and _ orchestra. Maddy alu- 
minum bass viols, violins, woodwinds, French 
horns, etc., by the best American and European 
makers. 

J. Fischer & Bro., Publishers, New York 
City (46). Joseph A. Fischer. Presenting the 
complete J. Fischer catalog of educational mu- 
sic, including cheral works, operettas and or 
chestral music. Many new items. Featuring 
the Guy Maier method, Playing the iano 
Pianoprettas, by Elliott. 

H. T. FitzSimons Co., Publishers, Chicago 
(47). Mr. H. T. FitzSimons (president), Cath 
erine FitzSimons, Jessie T. Amick. Operettas, 
cantatas, choral music for schools, churches 
and glee clubs. Orchestra and band music. 
Theoretical text books. Folk dance and game 
collections, Featuring Sight-Singing based on 
rhythmic, melodic, harmonic ear training, by D. 
A. Clippinger. Aeolian Collection of Anthems 
Book one and two, P. C. Lutkin. Acolian 
Band Classics Book one, arr. by G. E. Hi Imes. 

Sam Fox Publishing Co., Publishers, Cleve 
land (45). Mr. Leonard Greenberger. Band 
and orchestra music, and special ensemble ma- 
terial for strings, brass, and woodwinds; chorus 
music. Featuring For Old Masters Folio; Fox 
Chamber Music Series; Fox Junior Band and 
Orchestra Folio; Concertized Grand Opera Ver- 
sions of Martha, Carmen and Faust. 

Gamble Hinged Music Co., Publishers and 
Supply House, Chicago (7, 8, 9, 10). FE. E. 
Gamble (vice-president), Miss Mary Malone, 
Mr. John Krueger, Miss Adrian Campbell, 
Mrs. ¢ E. Gamble. School music of all pub 
lishers; books; octavo, band and orchestra mu- 
sic, and supplies, 

The Harmony Co., Manufacturers, Chicago 
(111). Mr. Jay Krause, Miss Lucy Goodwin. 
Stringed and fretted instruments. Featuring 
the Goodwin Plan of group instruction for 
ukulele; the new Classmate standard school 
ukulele. 

William S. Haynes Co., Manufacturers, Bos- 
ton (137). Wm. S. Haynes (president). Haynes 
flutes, piccolos, clarinets and other instruments 
of the woodwind group. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., Pubilish- 
ers, New York City (12). Mr. J. Tatian 
Roach (secretary). Basal and supplementary 
school song books; kindergarten song boo ks; 
junior and senior high school collections; vocal 
and instrumental collections. Featuring Uni- 
versal Song Book for Junior and Senior ‘ligh 
Schools, containing vocal arrangements of in- 
strumental themes selected by Walter Damrosch; 
Melodic Violin Method for Class Instruction 
by Geo. E. Hubbard—a new method for soup 
instruction. 

The Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Publishers. 
ae (44). Mr. Raymond: A. Hofiman 

a Mrs. Raymond A. Hoffman, Mr. 
ar Grant-Schaefer, Mr. B. F. Stuber, Mr. 
Palace Clark, Mrs. Adele Bohling Lee. Vocal 
and instrumental school music publications. 
New—“‘Around the World’”—a pageant-operetta 
for high school and grades. A Cappella Series, 
Rhythm Band Series, operettas, Stuber’s Meth- 
od for Orchestra and Band, etc. 
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Two New Inventions 


By W. OTTO MIESSNER 





The RHYTHMICON 


A rhythmic metronome that will sound any desired rhythm up to twelve 
beats. Every possible combination of one to ten notes on each beat. Possible to 
accent any desired note. Sounds fundamental beat separately or synchronously 
with rhythms at any desired metronome speed. 


The RHYTHMICON will prove as invaluable and time saving to the musical 


world as the computing machine is today in the commercial world. 











The MELOHORN 


A new melodic wind instrument with a scale of three chromatic octaves. 
Pitch and quality are in-built, enabling any beginner to produce accurate pitch 
and pleasing tone immediately. 


Only thirteen keys, fingered identically for each of the three chromatic 
octaves. Simplicity of fingering, with only one finger used for any note, enables 
beginners to play melodies at once. 





These new instruments are designed to stimulate the amateur 
music movement by simplifying the rhythmic problems and 
mechanical difficulties that confront beginners by 


MAKING IT EASY TO MAKE MUSIC 
See And Hear Them! 


4a te te 


THE MUIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


BOOTH No. 14, CONVENTION HALL, CLEVELAND 
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MUSIC 


Has at last come into the 





daily lives of all our people 





asa 








Necessity 





To understand it, requires 





Discriminatory experiences, 





judgments, knowledge, and 





taste. These come only 





through much hearing of 
MUSIC and wide acquain- 


tance with its literature. 




































Broadcasting 


is pouring out the musical 
riches of the world upon us. 


ew=® 


Victor Records 


will bring it all to you in 
permanent form to hear re- 
. peatedly, to study at will. 
You may hear both through 
the reproductions of the 
RCA Victor matchless in- 
struments with unparalleied 
clarity and perfection with 
long playing and Home Re- 
cording features. 


Educational Division 
RCA Victor Company 
CAMDEN, N. J. 














Frank Holton & Co., Manufacturers. Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin (98). wet J. W. Strong 
(general ont manager), W. V. Arvold, R. H. 

lete lines of Holton, Collegiate 
— a ‘instruments for band and or- 
chestra use; School Band Organization Plan. 
Featuring Holton Corrosion Proof valve in- 
struments; the Holton Super-Process instrument 
valve. 

Ihling Bros. Everard Co.. Uniform Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan (134). Mr. H. F. Lin- 
coln. Featuring new and special school designs 
for band uniforms in school colors. 

School of Music—Juilliard Summer 
School 

Leedy Manufacturin Manulectarers, 
Elkhart. Indiana (100, fors 01). Mr. G eo. H. Way 
(sales manager). Band and Food instru- 
ments; drums and drummers’ supplies. Fea- 
turing Rotary Leedy timpani, case vibraphone. 

Lorenz Publishing Co., Publishers, Dayton, 
Ohio (28). Mr. Charles F. Mann. Secular 
and Sacred octavos and cantatas; operettas and 
entertainments; quartet and organ books. Fea- 
turing a new two-part cantata “George Wash- 
ington’’; other popular cantatas based upon his- 
torical facts—‘‘Father of our Country’, “Child- 
hood of Hiawatha’, “Legend of Sleep by Hollow’’, 





ae of Miles Standish”, “Rip Van 
Winkle.’ 

Ludwig & Ludwig, Manufacturers, Cijeagp 
(94). . W. Miller (sales manager), 


Larsen (general manager). Drums and acces- 
sories; percussion instruction methods; rhythm 
band instruments and instruction methods. Fea- 
turing drum corps material; new school type 
rotary tuned tympani and portable vibra celeste. 


sudwie Music House, Publishers, Cleveland 


Lyon & Healy, Inc., School Music Sup- 
alles of all kinds, Chicago (16). Mr. C. A. 
Johnson (manager of school division), Miss 
Agnes Cross, Mr. Earl Carter. Music books 
and materials of all publishers; musical in- 
struments. “Every publication that can be 
used in the teaching of music in the schools.” 
Martin Band Instrument Co.. Manufactur- 
ers, Elkhart, Indiana (133). Martin musical 
instruments for band and orchestra use. 


Miessner Institute of Music, Publishers, 
Chicago (14). Mr. Otto Miessner (president). 
Class piano and violin methods; class voice 
methods. Melody Way to Play Piano; Music 
Maker at the Piano; Melody Wey to Play 
Violin; Witherspoon Thirty-Six Lessons in 
Singing. 


Music Service Cierttionst Dent. New York 
Band Instrument Co.) (13 Mr. Arthur J. 
Neumann (manager New Vork Band Instru- 
ment Co.), Irene D. Abraham (manager Music 
Service). Musical instruments and accessories; 
school music—instrumental and vocal—all pub- 
lishers. Featuring Harmony and Tone King 
instruments; the new Fay Band Method. 
American and foreign records. 


National Broadcasting Company. 
Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co.. 
Manufacturers, Elkhart, Indiana (100). Band 


and orchestra instruments. Featurin new 
Pan-American models. (See C. G. Chan} 








Theodore Presser Co., Publishers, Phila. 
delphia C3, 74, 75). Mr. John W. Drain 
(director of publicity), > James Francis 
Cooke, E. A. Barrell, + 4 _ Perry ‘a Y. 
Blaetz, Milton H. Rabe 
Alfred G. Clymer. ) BP . aaahs Publica. 
tions (instrumental and vocal) of all grades 
and types for school use; musical pictures; 
musical jewelry, supplies, etc. Featuring “Joan 
of the Nancy Lee,” comic opera by Louis 

oodson Curtis; Junior-Senior High School 
Chorus Book; Presser’s First String Quartet 
Book. 

Publishers Service Bureau (128). 

R. C. A. Victor Co., Camden (96). Dr. 
Frances E, Clark (educational —— Radios, 
electrolas, educational records, text 

G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., een all New 
York City (50). Mr. Giuseppe. Instrumental 
and vocal music; band arrangements; miniature 
orchestral scores; classic editions; choral works, 
cantatas, part songs; choral music with orches. 
tral and string accompaniment. 

Rubank, Inc., Publishers, Chicago (31). 
Joseph Urbanek. Orchestra and band folios, en- 
sembles and instrumental combinations of all 
kinds. Featuring Musicians Handbook by Hun- 
ter; Building the Band Course by Ed Chenette; 
Assembly Orchestra Folio; Exhibition Orchestra 


. Folio; Promotion Band Folio; Holiday Collec. 


tion of well known songs for band and orchestra 
instruments. 


E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Publishers, Bos.- 
ton (58). Mr. Schirmer, Jr. (vice-presi- 
dent), Hugh Kite. Music and books for private 
and public schools; St. Dunstan Edition of Sac. 
red Music; Ten Folk Songs and Ballads for 
School, Home and Camp, etc. Featuring Music 
and Mind, and The Making of Musicians by 
T. H. Yorke Trotter; the Year ’Round Folk 
Songs for Ensemble Playing; the Concord Piano 
Books and the Concord Duet Books for First 
Sight Playing. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Publishers, Boston 
(29). Mr. C. B. Wheeler. Music for schools— 
educational, teaching and recital music—vocal 
and instrumental, including piano, violin, organ, 
orchestra, choir, chorus and glee club. Featur- 
ing operettas and cantatas by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer; A Short Outline of Musical History 
by Cuthbert Harris; School Songs, by Grant- 
Schaefer. 

G. Schirmer, Inc.. Publishers. New York 
City (55, 56). Mrs. Blanche Skeath, Mr. Harold 
Flammer, Mr. Edgar J. Hansen, Mr. Earl B. 
Hall. Publications covering all types of musical 
activities for public schools, elementary grades 
through universities (textbooks and supplemen- 
tary teaching material included), Catholic insti- 
tutions, private schools, private teachers and 
community and concert organizations. Featuring 
epee armony Books I and II by George 

edge; Bauer-Diller-Quaile Piano Course, Books 
I and II; Juilliard Series, Books I and II, arr. 
by Barrere and Universal Song Books I and II 
by Fred Hayw 

School Music, Keokuk, Iowa (53). Mr. 
Van B. Hayden (manager). “A magazine for 
music educators.” School music supplies and 
special aids for supervisors and music teachers— 
rubber stamp notes, blank flash cards, staff 
liners, etc. 





apply on any direct route to and from 


tares for these accommodations, of course. 


air lines. 


Grace V. 


Mrs. Lena Milam, Beaumont, 





Special Rates to Cleveland 


ongeestinn with the Silver Anniversary Meeting, railroads throughout the country 
* offering a special fare and one-half rate to those who plan to attend the Conference 
meeting. In order to secure advantage of these rates it is necessary that you have your 
identification convention certificate with you when you purchase your ticket. These rates 
Govelend, and may 

purchase of sleeping car and chair car accommodations on the payment of the regular 


There will be some attractive rates from Chicago to Cleveland. 
fare and one-tenth is offered by the New York Central Railroad to a party of twenty- -five 
or more. This fare will be available in coaches only, and the party must entrain at the 
same time; however, the return trip can be made at each individual’s discretion. It is 
altogether likely that other railroads will make similar offers to groups traveling together. 


In this connection bus lines are also making special rates. A group of thirty-three can 
make the round trip from Chicago to Cleveland by bus for $10.00, providing the group 
travels together both ways. If the return trip is made at different times and in different 
groups, the sound trip bus fare will be $12.00. 


If you have any questions in regard to your trip to Cleveland, the Transportation Com- 
mittee listed below will he only too glad to help you. 


John Kendel, Denver, Colorado 
F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, 
Florence Flanagan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Robbie Lucille Wade, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Jilson, Wichita, Kansas : 
Archie N. Jones, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, _—' 


mM. Y. 


Miss Helen Coy Boucher, 842) Central Building, Seattle, Washington 
Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyoming 


used in connection with the 


A special rate of a 


Special rates are also being made by 


Cordially, 
C. E. Lutron, Chairman 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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School Musician, Chicago (130). Robert 
L. Shepherd (editor). A magazine for musical 
young people, particularly devoted to school 
orchestras and bands and their players. A com- 
plimentary copy if you call for it early. 

H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
(132). Mr. J. M. Grolimund, M. J. Webster, 
Geo. M. Bundy. Reed and ‘woodwind instru- 
ments; educational literature pertaining to these 
instruments. Featuring New Selmer Elemen- 
tary Clarinet Instructor; New Selmer Eb Con- 
tra-Bas Clarinet; New “Instructive Talks to 
Saxophonists’ "—Free; New “Instructive Talks 
to Clarinetists”—Free. 

Silver Burdett & Co., Publishers, Newark, 
New Jersey (48). Mr. Charles E. Griffith 
(music editor), Olga E. Hieber, Earl L. Hod- 


son, Gladys Hooper, David C. King, Ida Mc- 
Lean. Frances Settle. Basal textbooks, profes- 
sional »ooks; orchestral and supplementary ma- 


terials Featuring one-book edition of The Music 
Hour; the Catholic edition of The Music Hour; 
Music of Many Lands and Peoples; From the 


Weste World (an orchestration of Dvorak’s 
sonatins for violin and piano, The Symphony 
Series, ete. 

Sims Visual Music Co., Quincy, Illinois 
(72). Grover Sims (president). Assembly 
songs, pictorial biographies, visualized vocal 


methods for class voice instruction. 
Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Indiana (131). 
Starr pianos for educational purposes. 


Supervisors Service Bulletin, published by 
the Educational Music Bureau, Chicago (63). 


“A magazine of service—for those in service. 
See Educational Music Bureau listing for names 
of sta Complimentary copy to all visiting 
exhibi 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers. Chicago 


(33). Dr. P. W. Orem, Mr. H. Foster. 
Educational music for schools, including pageants, 
operettas, rhythm materials, etc. Featuring the 
Schoo! Glee Club Standard Classics and Folk 
Mus n Ey Arrangements for Male Voices, 
by Gladys Dancing Funda- 


Jameson ; Tor. 

mentals and Vf mon by ith Ballwebber. 
The H. N. White Companv, Manufacturers, 

Cleveland, Ohio (97,114). Mr. H. N. White 


(president), F. A. Dixon (factory store man- 


ager) Messrs. Scherl, Weber, and Volkwein. 
All instruments for orchestra and band use. 
Featuring King and Cleveland lines of instru- 
ments for advanced bands and musicians; Amer- 
ican Standard line for school bands and pupils. 
Fretted instruments, instruction books, etc. 

is Music Company, Cincinnati. See 


Wi 
Boston Music Co. (102,103). 


M. Witmark & Sons, Publishers, New York 
City 7). Mr. Richard Kountz (editor—edu- 


cational publications). Vocal, choral and instru- 
mental publications; text and reference works 
on choral, instrumental and administrative activ- 
ities. Featuring The Eloquent Baton, by Will 
Earhart; Music to the Listening Ear, by Will 
Earhart; Choral Music and Its Practice, by 


Noble Cain; A Graded Course in A Cappella 
Singing, by Griffith Jones and Max T. Krone; 
Graded Chorales for Band, by Lee M. Lockhart 
and kdmund M. Goehring. 

B. F. Wood Music Co., Publishers, Boston 
(43). W. Deane Preston, Jr. (vice-president), 
Nicholas A. Lang, Jr. School music material 
for band, orchestra, rhythm band; musical liter- 
ature and textbooks. Featuring Criterion Band 
Book and Wood Octavo Series. 

York Band Instrument Co., Manufacturers, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (129). Mr. Karl 
Shinkman (vice-president). Complete lines of 
high erade and popular price band and orches- 
tra instruments, cases and accessories. Featur- 
ing new models in the U. S. A. Line. 





“What Shall We Wear” 





What clothing will be suitable for tempera- 
ture and weather conditions in Cleveland at 
Conference time? Expect mild, sunshiny 
weather, but come prepared for snow, rain or 
cold breezes from Lake Erie. April is usually 
a good month in Cleveland—but everything is 
so uncertain these days! 


) Will the “Play Night’”’ dinner be strictly 


informal? (2) Shall I wear a Tuxedo? (1) 
Yes. (2) Yes, or a morning “cutaway ;” or 
a eater, if it is handier. Or a sack suit. 


Or full dress. Or half and half. Or what 
have you? Never mind what garb you have 
on; just come. 


What about the Sectional Conference ban- 
quets? Somewhat more formal, we believe. It 
will be all right to wear the white front, if 
you insist. But you will not be arrested if 
you appear in any more or less current Hart 
Schaffner & Marx mode. 


What shall the ladies wear? We never dic- 
tate to the ladies. 














MODERNIZE 


Your Buying of School-Music Supplies 








16,600 
Schools 
Use 
E.M.B. 


Service 














SSS 


The OLD Way: 


—Constant search for suitable materials 
from various sources. 


—Numerous inquiries, letters, and orders to 
various publishers and manufacturers. 


—Endless packages, shipments, bills, state- 
ments, checks, etc. 


With RESULTANT 
—loss of time 
—troubles and worries 
—needless expense 


——. 


The E.M.B. Way: 
One Source of Supply 


account For Everything 


—The CREAM OF MATERIALS of ALL 
publishers SELECTED for YOU—by experts. 


Unbiased, professional advice, help and 
recommendations 
obtainable only through 
E.M.B. SERVICE 








Operettas 
Cantatas 
Glee Club 
and 
Chorus Music 
Song Books 
Texts 
Band and 
Orchestra 
--Instruments 
--Music 
Rhythm Band 
Music Stands 
Writing 
Books and 
Supplies 














TELL US YOUR NEEDS --- SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


FREE \ 
Upon Request { 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 


434 South Wabash Avenue .... 


The E.M.B. TIME SAVER—Cat’g. of the Outstanding Music Publications 
SCHOOL BUYERS GUIDE—Instruments, Accessories, and Supplies 


INC. 


CHICAGO 











Full Score, 


Che Juilliard Series 


Music for Wind-Instruments 
TWELVE TRANSCRIPTIONS 
for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, and Horn, by 
@ecorges Warrere 


Attractive music of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth centuries, arranged by one of the world’s leading flut- 
ists, conductor of the Barrére Little Symphony, for years solo flutist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, now on the faculty of the Juilliard Graduate School. 
These transcriptions are issued in response to widespread and insistent demand. 


$1.50 Parts, complete, $2.50 
3 East 43rd Street ©. Schirmer (§nc.) New York, N. Y. 


of 


In Two Books—Price, each Book: 





GEORGES BARRERE 


ixtra Parts, each .60 








this Bulletin. 





—_—Q—. 


—(— 


Band and Orchestra Contest Bulletin for 1932 


PAMPHLET, issued by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs, con- 
taining latest information regarding state and national school band and 
orchestra contests, complete lists of music, revised rules, etc., may be obtained 
from the Conference office. Information regarding solo and ensemble con- 
tests conducted by the School Band and Orchestra Association is included in 


Music Supervisors NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 E. Jackson Blud., Chicago, IIl. 
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DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


SEE ME 
IN CLEVELAND 
BOOTH 11 


C. E. Lutton 
me 


We Specialize in Music 
Education Placements 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 























File your name now 


me 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 













































John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 



















~ 


FOR CORRELATION 


m0) Oh en i een eo S 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.C.BIRCHARD& CO.~ ~BOSTON 
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. ARMCHAIR GOSSIP d 


By E. S. B. : 





HE magic of radio never fails to 

impress us. Broadcasting compa- 

nies offer much that is worthy— 
many morsels both rare and choice. But, 
unfortunately, we are mostly at the 
mercy of the advertisers. The tidbits 
proftered at infrequent intervals scarce 
atone for the rations regularly served. 
Granted that there is a varied public to 
be pleased, we are yet convinced that a 
larger percentage of good music could 
he presented without displeasing the 
mass of auditors who are rapidly be- 
coming lovers, through education, of the 
best in all the arts. 

Further, is it absolutely essential to 
have lengthy commercial advertising 
dissertations thrust upon us in payment 
for a few short moments of edification? 
None is more grateful than the writer 
for the medium which makes it possible 
to hear the New York Philharmonic— 
and Amos ’n Andy. But would it not be 
possible to offer the accompanying ad- 
vertising (in many programs) a shade 
less offensively? We protest particularly 
against the unctuous, oily tone and 
vocal mannerisms of many- announcers. 
A cultured voice—yes, that is desirable; 
but not the affected style which infects 


announcers like a disease. (There are 
a few notable exceptions.) 
Give us, then, a_ straightforward, 


forthright talk (brief) on the merits of 
a product; we will listen, and perhaps 
buy. As it is now, we turn the dial 
quickly to be rid of the sales talk, mut- 
tering anathema on the lack of under- 
standing evinced by the advertiser. In 
fact, we go out of our way to avoid 
buying some radio-advertised products. 
We wouldn’t use “Papsokent” if every 
tooth fell out, and baldness and fallen 
arches came on apace! Something tells 
us that we are not unique in this re- 
action, 


+ f 


Spain sends us another star to grace 
the dancing firmament—this time it is 
Escudero, born in old Castile. With an 
art totally different from that of La 
Argentina, he is enthralling audiences 
everywhere. 


By the by, what a world of expres- 
sion in castanets as wielded by Argen- 
tina! 


Contracts have been signed which 
give the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany complete management of the pro- 
fessional appearances of Maria Jeritza, 
Fritz Kreisler, and Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. Rather a tour de force for NBC, 
one would say. 


A picture 
“a group of prominent voy- 
agers” returning from abroad, includ- 
ing Lisa Roma, soprano, Douglas 
Fairbanks, cinema king, and Dorothy 
Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), her- 
self an author..... Verily a true slice 
of Americana. 


Noted in Musical America: 
showing 


+ ft 
Diner: Do you serve crabs here? 
Waiter: Certainly, we serve anyone; 


sit down.—College Humor. 


George Washington may have been 
taught to love the truth, but it appears 
that no one cautioned him about st and- 
ing up ina rowboat. However, poster- 
ity rises to thank him for failing to 
rock it. (Would that some of our pres- 
ent-day statesmen might emulate the 
wise George.) Our thanks go out to 
William Arms Fisher for furnishing the 
February Journal with a tribute to 
Washington unaccompanied by the pic- 
ture of the Father of his Country ram- 
pant in a dinghy. [No, ’tis neither trea- 
son nor sacrilege! We would but 
lighten, in our feeble way, the weight 
of a celebration which now and again 
presses a bit heavily on our conscious- 
ness. | 


+ f 


It is whispered that Chaliapin may 
appear in his first sound picture, the 
scenario of which was written to order 
by Charlie Chaplin, according to report. 
From Cholly Chahplin to Shollyahpin 

. not a bad double play, in baseball 


parlance. 
+ ft 


Dr. Hollis Dann presents a treatise on 
“How Choral Singing May Be Made 
Into a Fine Art” in Musical America 
of recent date. One pungent sentence 
reads: “The really successful choral 
conductor must . . . know the funda- 
mental principles of singing and be able 
to apply them to large groups.” 


“Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge: A Rec- 
ord,” is the title of an article in A mer- 
ican Mercury by Alfred V. Franken- 
stein. It is an enthusiastic appreciation 
of Mrs. Coolidge’s outstanding service 
to modern music, particularly in stimu- 
lating the composition of chamber mu- 
sic by the modern writers. You will 
remember that we are indebted to her, 
also, for bringing the English Singers 
and other notable artists to America. 


Which reminds us that we hear of the 
establishment in the near future of a 
Chamber Music Foundation in New 
York. Announcement to that effect was 
lately made by Adolph Lewisohn, emi- 
nent patron of music. 


+ ¢ 


Allow us to comment upon the hand- 
some cover page of the February 
Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly. Turning to 
the content of the magazine, one finds 
an unusually readable page or two writ- 
ten by our humorous and_ versatile 
friend, Lloyd G. del Castillo, in which 
he, “himself a radio gent, . . . holds 
forth with sapience on various music 
manifestations on the air: Dr. Spacth, 
and his piano classes; Dr. Damrosch, 
and his ‘Appreciation’ series; the 
quality of programs in general; the 
American system of commerciali ed 
broadcasts”—in the words of the editor. 
Del always holds our attention whether 
we agree with him or not—and we 
usually do, sometimes when we would 
rather not. And we also value Charles 
Repper’s most perspicacious and authori- 
tative “In Boston” page—not to met- 
tion Editor Morse’s own contributions. 
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HOSE who live on the mountain 

have a longer day than those who 
live in the valley. Sometimes all we 
need to brighten our day is to rise a 
little higher.—ANONY MOUS. 


Al! who love crooning on the radio, 
please look away for a few sentences. 


Cardinal O’Connell of Boston voices 
the sentiments of many of us, we be- 
lieve, when he bears down with con- 
siderable severity on the subject of 
crooners and their ilk, leaving no doubt 
as the depth of his disgust. Here 
is, in part, what the Boston Herald 
quotes from the Cardinal’s vigorous ad- 
dress at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross in Boston: “It [crooning] is a 
degenerate, low-down sort of an inter- 
pretation of love. Whining and crying 
as the singer does, there is no man in 
America who would not feel disgusted. 
Instead of hearing good music 
over the radio we have to put up with 
verse after verse of this immoral slush. 
There is no other word for it.” The 
Cardinal said much more; in our 
opinion, he might truthfully have added 
that any nocturnal backfence pussy 
could give the average crooner many a 
useful tip. 


+ ft 


) n't be what you ain't; 

les’ be what you is; 

use if you is not what you am, 
Den you am not what you is. 
f you is jes’ a little tadpole, 
Don’t try to be a frog; 

you is jes’ de tail, 

Don’t try to wag de dog. 


~ — 


~ 


1 can always pass de plate, 

If you can’t exhort an’ preach; 

f you is jes’ a pebble, 

Don’t try to be a beach. 

lon’t be what you ain't, 

Jes’ be what you its, 

‘Cause de man that plays it square, 

A’ gwine to get his; 

t ain’t what you was or has been, 

it’s what you now am is. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


+ tf 


February has brought again the birth- 
days of our country’s two great liberat- 
ors. Washington, who freed us from 
the tyranny of the motherland, was him- 
self an exponent of the system which 
held a race in chains. Nearly a hundred 
years elapsed before Lincoln struck the 
shackles from the black man. Ponder- 
ing upon these men and their service to 
humanity, one wonders what other De- 
liverers are to follow—what further les- 


— 


hs 


~ 


sons must be learned before mankind 
shail be truly Free. 
+ tf 


copy of “Music in American Life, 
Present and Future” by our esteemed 
friend, Augustus Delafield Zanzig, has 
Just come to hand. As stated by the 
publisher, it is “A new and valuable 
survey of contemporary American music 
in the community, employing the find- 
ings of the nation-wide research of the 
National Recreation Association.” The 
foreword is by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
who says that “Mr. Zanzig is not only 
a thorough and open-minded investi- 
gator, but a shrewd observer, and when 
necessary a severe but always construc- 
ive critic. His pages reveal to us as 
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Another Silva-Wind 


The 


MADELON 
FLUTE 


-— Epes 





Although made and priced primarily for school work, the Madelon 
flute is chosen by professional flutists, because of its excellent intonation 
and blowing qualities, found only in high-priced instruments. Key 
work, finish and case are exceptionally good. 


In the previous issues of this magazine we told 
you about other new Silva-Winds as follows: 


The COLUMBIA MODEL Clarinet 


A high-grade H. Bettoney clarinet—for the student, or professional, 
who appreciates the niceties of adjustment and finish of higher- 
priced clarinets. The complete outfit is...............2...-.c1see-e $75.00 


The OBOE-SAX 


The new instrument that sounds the same as an oboe, but fingers like 
a saxophone—with oboe mouthpiece and single reed. 
The outfit, complete, in wood or metal is.............2...22--222e-eeee- $180.00 


COVERED-KEY Clarinets 


Clarinets that eliminate “covering” troubles of beginners—in our vari- 
ous models and prices. 


—xs At the Conference 


See these instruments at our booth in Exhibition Hall, in Cleveland. 
Give them a tryout along with our regular Silva‘Winds—and our 
music. 

If you are not so lucky as to be Cleveland bound, we suggest that you 
ask your dealer or let us send you more information about these 
instruments. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Cow Boston, Mass. 














If you haven’t paid your 1932 dues, please turn to page 87 








| J.C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau, Chicago 





Mastercut 


UNIFORMS 


DEAGAN 





° YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
Xylophones THE DIFFERENCE— 
Marimbas WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
Chimes CLOTH SAMPLES; FREE 
Vibra-Harps 
Write for 
descriptive folder. 


Cv) NELCHIEGAAN 

















‘ee Sixty large pages acla 
brim-full of instructive 

information and photo- your 
graphs of the World’s copy 


Finest Reed Players. 


“You'll Play Better 
With a Selmer” 


ear Pw ~~ apa: 
H. & A. SELMER, Inc. 1 
1497 Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. t 
[In Canada, 10A Shuter Street, Toronto). 1 
Send me ‘‘The Reed Section’’ without obligation. § 

| 


City & State 
’ 


{I play) {Instrument} H 
irrrrtrtrtrtrtriLtitceeteeee ey eT 





ALL WEATHER LOOSE LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 
Simple, practical, dur- 
able, light weight, 
weather proof, holds 
two dozen loose sheets 
parade size. Mounted 
on music lyre without 
covering a note. 160,- 
000 sold. Real econ- 
omy. Largely adopted 
by high school, col- 
lege and municipal 
bands. Write for Free 
information. 

DWIGHT W. GODARD 
23 South River St. Aurora, Ill,, U.S. A. 








~ Publications — 
for 
SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 
Catalog and Samples free. Write today. 
EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., NewYork 











Clarinets Repaired 
and Retinished-— 


ANY MAKE Pedlet BREAK 
are edler & (0. 


ELKHART 








INDIANA 





IT’S A GIFT! 


A complete copy of our song 
SMILE AND KEEP A-SMILING 
(Community or club song) 

Will be mailed without charge 
CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigen 
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in a panorama our mixed musical life 
in its daily cycle, with its strange con- 
ventional deadnesses and its occasional 
thrilling experiments toward new life.” 


. F 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach touches a re- 
sponsive chord in many of us when she 
asks, “Must Music Forsake Emotion?”, 
in February The Musician—an adapta- 
tion of the paper read by Mrs. Beach 
before the Music Teachers National 
Association in Detroit last December. 

A new prima donna is decorating the 
scene in New York. Géta Ljungberg, 
Swedish soprano (and a beauty), made 
a brilliant debut recently as “Sieglinde” 
in the metropolis. 


7-7 


We are agreeably impressed by recent 
issues of The Supervisors Service Bul- 
letin. In appearance, interest and prac- 
tical value, the publication would seem 
to fully justify its “place in the sun”’— 
both as a Bulletin and a medium of 
Service to superviscrs. Our compli- 
ments to the publisher and to Editor 
Wheelwright. 

+ ft 


Apropos of nothing, does anyone feel 
as we do regarding the term “a cap- 
pella”? It is not English. Its use in 
a sentence can be confusing to the un- 
initiate—as it was to the editor who 


conscientiously inserted a preposition in 
the sentence which made his paper say 
Ralph Baldwin would “present a pro- 
gram sung by a Cappella”; or the com- 
positor who, by gratuitous addition of a 
period, appended A. Cappella to the list 
of claimants for the grave of the un- 
known composer! Might there not be 
some standard style adopted which 
would obviate the possibility of such 
ludicrous mistakes? We welcome dis- 
cussion of this—to us—rather imporiant 
and timely issue. 


+ 

We have been reading with keen 
interest Frank A. Beach’s book on the 
“Preparation and Presentation of the 
Operetta,” an autographed copy of which 
we acknowledge with thanks. We are in 
accord with William Allen White, who 
says in his foreword, “I know of no 
other book which does exactly what he 
is trying to do: to present the stage tech- 
nique understandably, to interpret the 
meaning of the music, and to create a 
whole of music, tableau, and movement 
which will reproduce all the joy which 
the composer had in his heart when he 
wrote the operetta. Yet Mr. Beach has 
put this so plainly, and has placed it 
so completely at the disposal of the 
average school and community that this 
art form, the operetta, may be produced 
well by any painstaking, enthusiastic, in- 
telligent group that may care to try it.” 





RECESS 


Mark TIME 





Dear Mark: 

Why not get something for your 
“Recess” department in the March issue 
that would tie in with the Silver Anni- 
versary idea? Maybe one of the found- 
ers would contribute some reminiscences. 
—EDITor. 

P.S. We received a letter from a 
reader last week who says he reads 
your column. He wants to know why 
you call it “Recess”. 


Dear Editor: 

Good idea. Please ask T. P. Giddings 
to write something on “Looking Back- 
ward into the Future” or something like 
that.—Mark. 

P.S. I don’t know why we call it 
“Recess”. I don’t even know why the 
department is printed. Do you? 


Dear Mark: 

No, I don’t. Neither do I know why 
we ask you to run it for us if you ex- 
pect us to get the material to fill it. 
We are writing to T. P. G—Enbrror. 


Dear Editor: 

If you don’t get anything from T. P. 
G., I am working up an idea for some- 
thing about “Slight Singing without 
Syllables.”—M ark. 


Dear Mark: 

If you have a slight idea that will 
work up into enough syllables to fill 
your department, you had better get 


busy. T. P. G. declines our request to 
contribute something on “The Good Old 
Times”, as per the enclosed letter.— 
Epitor. 


Anoka, Minn., Feb. 9, 1932 


Dear Editor: 

I am sorry to refuse to write an ar- 
ticle on the “Good Old Times.” No, | 
am not sorry. I am glad to say I won't 
do it. 

These requests to reminisce are get- 
ting too frequent and seem a bit per- 
sonal. However, I still feel like the old 
man, who, when asked if he had lived 
here all his life, gaily answered “Not 
Ya. 

“They wa'n’t no good old times”. 
When people say there were, they just 
forget that they were young, able to 
enjoy anything—and those were the 
only times there were at that time. We 
were not quite so smart in the old days, 
and we didn’t know quite so many ways 
of escaping work as we do now. 

Public School Music meant “Singi:’, 
and few books were available. My first 
year of teaching was at Anoka and the 
Superintendent made me use Gospel 
Hymns No. 2 as a high school textbook. 
We used cHarts below that. Even then 
I had suspicions that the material was 
not all it should be. To supplement this 
the kids practiced INTERVALS busily, and 
climbed nimbly up and down scale lad- 
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s, persuing one and two skillfully 
wielded pointers. Song singing was not 
considered quite respectable in the 
lower grades in them good old days. 

Though blushes sometimes mantle my 
aging brow at memories of that first 
year, I rather like to “modestly” recall 
the performance of the Creation by the 


Mo!'ie High School, four years later. 
There were 192 pupils in the chorus— 
all (:ere were in the school except the 


two that had the mumps. They sang 
every note of it; how, we will not dis- 
cuss. The performance probably shat- 
tere’ many of the traditions. It was the 
first ORATORIO I ever heard, and I con- 
ducted it and sang the tenor part. It 


sounded fine to me then. 
There were funny things in MUSIC 
EDU: ATION in them good old days also. 


It cives me quite a thrill when some 
uselcss old thing, dropped forty years 
ago, returns as a new discovery to be 
RES ARCHED, TESTED, EVALUATED and IN- 
CORPORATED. 


Q 


coos 


ne are the jolly old days when we 
carved each other professionally in 
virile fashion. The battle of the SCALERS 
and the SoNGERS has passed into history. 
In those frank old days we dared to 
discuss METHODS. Taboo now. Old fash- 
ioned. Now it is PRINCIPLES, OBJECTIVES, 
AIMS, etc. One can discourse at great 
length behind these educational smoke 
screens and never emit a nubbin of fact 
x enough for his bitterest enemy to 
seize upon and confront him with. 
These are much safer days. 

There may have been and probably 
were compensations in the good old 
days. To be sure there were RHYTHM 
EXERCISES. We had the SEVEN PERFECT 
RHYTHM _ FORMS, but we_ escaped 
EURHYTHMICS. and RHYTHM BANDS. 
“CREATIVE MUSIC” was with us. It 
then took the form of writing tunes 
that strangely resembled the tunes in 
the book, but we were denied the musi- 
cal uplift of cigar-box fiddles, musical 
glasses, bottles, sticks, spoons and flower 
pots, that now help to make up the cre- 
ative music of this enlightened age. 
Ths partially explains the lack of real 
MUSICAL FEELING in some of us of a 
former generation. 


2 
= 


ow 


‘No there were no good old times. 

Vhat a barren waste those times 
were! No orchestras, no “appreciation”, 
no “degrees”—we “just taught”. No ra- 
dios, no @ cappella choirs—nothing to 
co'opare with the marvelous things now 
possible in the schools. 

YO, Mr. Editor, you will have to ask 
somebody older’n I be to write of them 
good old times. 


Sincerely but firmly, 
ye A 


March, Nineteen Thirty-two 











TEACHERS OF MUSIC SHOULD NOT 


be without a copy of the 
Wildermann “‘Illustrated Fundamentals” 


ls Harmony Easy and Fascinating ? 
Send for descriptive Circular Dept. 3 


M. A. MAIER KORMENDY PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. GEORGE, S. I. NEW YORK CITY 











Now . . while it is on your mind, fill in the blanks in the 


form, clip and mail with your remittance to the regional Treasurer 
whose address is given below. The fee covers membership in both 
the National Conference and Sectional Conference. 
Nors: If you are in doubt as to which Sectional Conference Treasurer to for- 
ward remittance, mail to general headquarters, Music Supervisors National Con- 


ference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., and you will be assigned to the 
Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 





Sectional Conference Treasurers 


California Western: Edna Douthit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Eastern: Clarence Wells, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 


North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K.S.T.C., Emporia, Kans. 

















1932 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 











ECR en MOET Conference 
() Active ($3.00) 
0 Contributing ($10.00) 


hereby remit $ baie — for 
Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 























OO Renewal 
ES Re ee ee ee OE pS RTE Wee eee nT Ea (1 New Member 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address oe a ene ene rere ree 
(No. and Street) 
~~ a ememmies  aciamaroccaemae 
Position ........ wonenecencusesennpeneunensuetucnssssnresesssnstes senseareuseneusessssceesosoneceesssenscsecesacscanseee 


(Give Definite Information) 
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HEADQUARTERS 
MATTERS 





Special Memberships. By request of 
the Advisory Committee on Confer 
ence Finance, the list of life and con- 
tributing members is printed this 
month. Additional lists will be pub- 
lished in succeeding The Fi- 
nance Committee has recommended to 
the Executive Committee that a goal 
of 500 contributing membership sub- 
scriptions for five years be set, with 
the purpose of utilizing the funds ac- 
cruing for an extension of the educa- 
tional promotional activities of the 
Conference. 

The life 
aside for an 


issues. 


fees are set 
fund 


membership 
endowment 


One Hundred Per Cent. Following 
are the cities reporting 100% enroll- 
ment up to February 29. This means 
1932 Conference membership for all 
persons employed full time in the 
music departments of schools in the 
cities listed. In some instances part- 
time teachers are included. Educa- 
tional institutions other than public 
schools are indicated when specified in 
reports. The list includes only the cities 
reported as “100%” by state chairmen 
Perhaps your city should be included 

or could be by adding one or more 
members to those already enrolled. 
Why not appoint yourself a committee 
of one to check up on this, and report 
to your state chairman or to the Con- 
ference office? 


THE “HUNDRED PERCENTERS” 


Cicero, Ill West Warwick, R. I. 
Grand Rapids. Mich Flint, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich Allentown, Pa. 
Western State Casper, Wyo. 
Teachers College Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y Cleveland Heights, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Ohio 
Anaconda, Mont. Lakewood, Ohio 
Providence, R. I East Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo Colorado Springs, 
Wichita, Kan 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Fast Chicago, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Medina County, Ohio 
Auburn, R. I. 
Cranston, R. I 
Pawtucket, R. I 


Colo. 
Springfield, Mo., 
P ub 1 i c Schools, 
Drury and_ State 
Teachers Colleges 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 


Amendments. Upon the recommen- 
dation of the Research Council the 
following amendment is proposed to 
Article XI of the constitution of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence (the amendment is included in 
the italicized sentences): 

Section 3. At each biennial meeting six 
members shall be elected, three to serve for 
the ensuing five-year term beginning September 
Ist of the year in which the election takes 
place, and three members to serve for the five- 
year term beginning on September 1st of the 
next succeeding year. Vacancies that may oc- 
cur shall also be filled by election at the Bi- 
ennial meeting. 


The foregoing proposed amend- 
ment makes no change in the sense 
of Section 3 as it now stands, except 
to designate September Ist as the be- 
ginning of each five-year term for 
which members of the council are 
elected to serve. 

Note: In the proposed new By-Law refer- 
Editorial Board (Section 8) printed 
of the February Journal, the sev- 
enth word in the fourth line should be eight 
instead of seven, as it now reads. This change 
a typographical error 


ring to the 
on page 87 


simply corrects 


I age 8&8 


Clark, Dr. Frances E., Camden, N. J. 
Birge, Edward B., Bloomington, Ind. 
Bryan, George A., Carnegie, Pa. 
Dann, Hollis, New York City 
Dykema, Peter W., New York City 
Watts, 


Asterisks ( 


*Anderson, Raymond F., Birmingham, Ala. 
*Armitage, M. Teresa, New York City 
*Arnold, Mrs. Gladys Henry, Slippery 


Rock, Pa. 
*Babcock, Mrs. Edith Coon, Oneida, N. Y. 
*Bailey, Mildred L., S. Dartmouth, Mass. 
*Bicking, Ada, Lansing, Mich. 
*Beach, Frank A., Emporia, Kan. 
*Biddle, Frank C., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
*Birchard, C. C., Boston, Mass. 
*Bivins, Alice E., New York City. 
*Blacknell, Lawrence, Seattle, Wash. 
*Bowen, George Oscar, Tulsa, Okla. 
*Bray, Mabel E., Trenton, N. J. 
*Breach, William, Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Brundage, Marjorie B., Teaneck, N. J. 
*Burkhard, J. Luella, Pueblo, Colo. 
*Butterfield, Walter H., Providence, R. 1. 
*Buttelman, C. V., Chicago, Il. 
*Carson, Cleva J., Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Catron, Mrs. Frances Smith, Ponca City, 


New York City. 

“Eric T., New York City. 
*Clarkson, Tessie Love, Chickasha, 
*Cline, J. DeForest, Greeley, Colo. 
*Conklin, F. Colwell, Larchmont, N. Y. 
*Dalley, Orien E., Madison, Wis. 
Damrosch, Walter, New York City 
*Davis, Ennis D., New York City 
*Davis, Howard Clarke, Erie, Pa. 
*Davis, Isla M., Wichita, Kan. 
Demmer, Helen J., Chicago, II. 
*Dempsey, Teresa V., Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Dennis, C. M., Stockton, Calif 
*Diehl, J. Dale, White Plaine. N. Y. 
*Donna, Katherine, Great Barrington, 


Okla. 


Mass. 
*Doyle, Price, Murray, Ky. 
*Drain, John W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Dunham, Franklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Desemere, Elsbeth E., Hudson Falls, 


*Earhart, Will, 
*Edwards, Mary 
Effinger, Stanley 
olo. 
*Effman, Stanley S., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
*Emery, S. Gordon, Edinboro, Pa. 
Evans, Mrs. Blanche E. K., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
*Fackert, Dorothy M., Jersey City, N. J. 
*Fink, Fred G., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Foster, Clyde E. (Miss), Ypsilanti, _ 
*Francis, J. Henry, Charleston, W. 
*Gamble, Eugene E., Chicago, III. 
*Gartlan, George H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Gaskill, Laura D., Morristown, N. J. 
*Gavin, Edward T., Columbia, S. C. 
Giddings, T. P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Gifford, Jennie L., Newark, N. J. 
*Gildersleeve, Glenn, Dover, Del. 
*Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo. 
*Griffith, Charles E., Newark, N. J. 
*Goettel, Julia C., s + ee 
*Gordon, E. B., Madison, Wis. 
a Naomi Carroll, Memphis, 


Ten 

Meaaen, Helen M., Cleveland, Ohio 
*Hanson, Howard, Rochester, A 
*Harper, James C., Lenoir, N. C. 
*Hayes, Ella M., Newport News, Va. 
*Haywood, Frederick H., New York City 
*Heck, Mathilda A., St. Paul, Minn. 
*Henson, Ethel .. Seattle, Wash. 
*Higgins, Ethel L., New Haven, Conn. 
*Hoftman, Edith Marie, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
*Holmes, Ralph M., Urbana, III. 
*Howard, Harriet A., Sherburne, N. Y 
*Howard, > |» Wolcott, N. Y 
*Ilubbard, G. , Yonkers, N. Y. 
*Hughes, ee D., Utica, N. Y. 
Inskeep, Alice C., Cedar Rapids, 
*Jetter, — Amsterdam, N. 
*Tustis, Mabel Hope, Springfield, Mo. 
*Keller, Edith M., Columbus, Ohio 
*Keller, Henrietta, Springfield, Mo. 
*Keller, Katharine, Springfield, Mo. 
*King, Alvin J., Jackson, Miss. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S., Colorado Springs, 


Iowa 





LIFE MEMBERS 


Lillian, 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


*) indicate five-year contributing membership subscribers 


Findlay, Francis, Boston, Mass. 
Fleming, Ada M., Chicago, IIl. 
Gehrkens, Karl W., Oberlin, Ohio 
Giddings, Thaddeus P., Minneapolis, Minn 
Shawe, Elsie M., St. Paul, inn. 
Racine, Wis. 


David C., Boston, Mass. 


*King, 
P., Springfield, Mo. 


* Kinsey, 


“Kaen Loretta M., Mount Vernon, 


*Kountz, Richard, New York City 
Krone, Max T., Cleveland, Ohio 
*Kutschinski, C. D., Winston-Salem, N. 
*Kwalwasser, Jacob. Syracuse, N. Y. 
LaPrade, Ernest, New York City 
*Larkin, Marcella I., Utica, N. Y. 
*LeBaron, H. D., Montevallo, Ala. 
*Leeser, Mrs. Mabel Miller, Mount Ver 
non, N. Y. 

*Leffel, Jessie E., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
*Lindaman, H. W., Altoona, Pa. 
*Lindsay, George L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Lockhart, Lee M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
en. Maxwell, Perth Amboy, 


Maddy, Joseph E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*Malloy, H. E., Hays, an. 
"Marden, Mrs. Dorothy H., 


e. 
*Martin, F. Evelyn, Union City, Pa. 
*Mason, Ella H., New York City 
*Mayfarth, Wm. C., Spartanburg, S. C 
*Mercer, Walter C., Richmond, Va. 
*Meyer, Pauline A., Cortland, : 4 
*Milam, Mrs. Lena, Beaumont, Tex. 
*Miller, Bessie, Kansas City, Kan. 
*Miller, C. H., Rochester, N. Y. 
*Miller, Grady, Greensboro, N. C. 
*Monahan, Clementine, Memphis, Tenn. 
*Morgan, Russell V., Cleveland, Ohio 
*Morse, Helen Ide, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
*Muldowney, Mary, Heckscherville, Pa. 
*Neft, John W., Indiana, Pa. 

W., Chicago, IIl. 
*Newton, E. W., Boston, Mass. 
*Norton, William W., Flint, i 
*Oberndorfer, Mrs. Marx, Chicago, Ill. 
*O’ Hara, Geoffrey, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
*Pearsall, John V., Arlington, N. J. 
* Pierce, Grace é.. Arlington, Mass. 
*Pitts, Carol M., Omaha, Neb. 
Preston, Jr., W. Deane, Boston, Mass. 
*Rebmann, Victor, L. F., Yonkers, N. Y 
*Roach, J. Tatian, New York oy 
*Roberts, Charlotte, Olean, N. 
*Robertson, R. Ritchie, Srrinehield, Mo. 
*Rosenberry, M. Claude, Harrisburg, Pa 
*Russell, Catherine, Bridgeport, Conn. 
*Sargeant, Ellen M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Schmidt, Gertrude K., West Chester, Pa 
*Schreiber, Mrs. Avis Trumbo, Chicago, 
*Schwartz, aon E., Jersey City, N. J 
*Shadwell, H. C., Huntington, W. Va. 
Sides, R, Charlctte, C. 
*Skeath, Blanche, New York Cit 
Smith, Herman F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Smith, Jennie B., ‘Athens, Ga. 
*Smith, Ventura, ’ Amarillo, Texas 
*Speir, Ruth E., Buffalo, N A 
*Spouse, Alfred, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Starr, Clara Ellen, Detroit, Mich. 
*Starr, Minnie E., Evanston, Ill. 
*Strouse, Catharine E., Emporia, Kan. 
*Taylor, Margaret E., Lakewood, Ohio 
*Terstegge, Meta, Newark, N. 
*Thorne, Juliette B., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Tilton, Edith Rhetts, Detroit, Mich. 
*Tremaine, Charles M., New York City 
*Valentine, Robert, Westerly, i Be 
*Van Peursem, Jas. E., Richmond, Ky. 
*Ward, Arthur E., Montclair, N. 
“Warlock, F., Conover, 
*Wasson, Martha, Leonia, N. J. 
*Weaver, Paul J., Ithaca, N. Y. 
*Wells, Clarence, Maplewood a pe 
*Whitacre, Hannah, Moberly, Mo. 
*Wikoff, Lillian A., ot, N. J. 
*Williams, Sudie of allas, Tex. 
*Wilson, Grace V., Wichita, Kan. 
Wilson, Thomas, Elizabeth, N. J. 
*Winslow, Harold E., Indianapolis, Ind 
*Winslow, Ralph G., Albany, 
*Witte, Arthur F. A., Yonkers, N. Y. 
*Woland, Lillian, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
*Zanzig, A. D., Bronxville, N. Y. 
*Zisgen, Catharine M., Trenton, N. J. 


Waterville 








The Research Council met at Wash- 
ington February 21 and 22. The fol- 
lowing were present: Hollis Dann, 
Will Earhart, George Gartlan, Karl 
Gehrkens, T. P. Giddings, Russell V. 
Morgan, Victor L. F. Rebmann and 
Augustus D. Zanzig. The next meet- 
ings of the Council will be held in 


Cleveland on April 2.and April 3, pre- 
vious to the opening of the Conier- 
ence. 


Executive Secretary 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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